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IV.—BRIGADIER GERARD AT WATERLOO 


I.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE Forest INN. 
=r ]F all the great battles in which 
| I had the honour of drawing 
my sword for the Emperor 
and for France there was not 
one which was lost. At 
Waterloo, although, in a sense, 
I was present, I was unable to fight, and the 
enemy was victorious. It is not for me to 
say that there is a connection between these 
two things. You know me too well, my 
friends, to imagine that I would make such a 
claim. But it gives matter for thought, and 
some have drawn flattering conclusions from 
it. After all, it was only a matter of breaking 
a few English squares and the day would 
have been our own. If the Hussars of 
Conflans, with Etienne Gerard to lead them, 
could not do this, then the best judges are 
mistaken. But let that pass. The Fates 
had ordained that I should hold my hand 
and that the Empire should fall. But they 
had also ordained that this day of gloom and 
sorrow should bring such honour to me as 
had never come when I swept on the wings 
of victory from Boulogne to Vienna. Never 
had I burned so brilliantly as at that supreme 
moment when the darkness fell upon all 
around me. You are aware that I was faithful 
to the Emperor in his adversity, and that I 
refused to sell my sword and my honour to the 
Bourbons. Never again was I to feel my war 
horse between my knees, never again to hear 
the kettledrums and silver trumpets behind 
me as I rode in front of my little rascals. 
But it comforts my heart, my friends, and it 
brings the tears to my eyes, to think how 
great I was upon that last day of my soldier 
life, and to remember that of all the remark- 
able exploits which have won me the love of 
so many beautiful women, and the respect 
of so many noble men, there was none which, 
in splendour, in audacity, and in the great 
end which was attained, could compare with 
my famous ride upon the night of June 18th, 
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1815. I am aware that the story is often 
told at mess-tables and in barrack-rooms, so 
that there are few in the army who have not 
heard it, but modesty has sealed my lips, 
until now, my friends, in the privacy of these 
intimate gatherings, I am inclined to lay the 
true facts before you. 

In the first place, there is one thing which 
I can assure you. In all his career Napoleon 
never had so splendid an army as that with 
which he took the field for that campaign. 
In 1813 France was exhausted. For every 
veteran there were five children— Marie 
Louises as we called them, for the Empress 
had busied herself in raising levies while the 
Emperor took the field. But it was very 
different in 1815. The prisoners had all 
come back—the men from the snows of 
Russia, the men from the dungeons of Spain, 
the men from the hulks in England. These 
were the dangerous men, veterans of twenty 
battles, longing for their old trade, and with 
hearts filled with hatred and revenge. The 
ranks were full of soldiers who wore two and 
three chevrons, every chevron meaning five 
years’ service. And the spirit of these men 
was terrible. They were raging, furious, 
fanatical, adoring the Emperor as a Mameluke 
does his prophet, ready to fall upon their own 
bayonets if their blood could serve him. If 
you had seen these fierce old veterans going 
into battle, with their flushed faces, their 
savage eyes, their furious yells, you would 
wonder that anything could stand against 
them. So high was the spirit of France at . 
that time that every other spirit would have 
quailed before it; but these people, these 
English, had neither spirit nor soul, but only 
solid, immovable beef, against which we broke 
ourselves in vain. That was it, my friends ! 
On the one side, poetry, gallantry, self-sacri- 
fice—all that is beautiful and heroic. On the 
other side, beef. Our hopes, our ideals, our 
dreams—all were shattered on that terrible 
beef of Old England. 
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You have read how the Emperor gathered 
his forces, and then how he and I, with a 
hundred and thirty thousand veterans, hurried 
to the northern frontier and fell upon the 
Prussians and the English. On the 16th of 
June Ney held the English in play at Quatre 
Bras while we beat the Prussians at Ligny. 
It is not for me to say how far I contributed 
to that victory, but it is well known that the 
Hussars of Conflans covered themselves with 
glory. They fought well, these Prussians, 
and eight thousand of them were left upon 
the field. ‘The Emperor thought that he 
had done with them, as he sent Marshal 
Grouchy with thirty-two thousand men to 
follow them up and to prevent their inter- 
fering with his plans. Then, with nearly 
eighty thousand men, he turned upon these 
“Goddam” Englishmen. How much we 
had to avenge upon them, we Frenchmen 
the guineas of Pitt, the hulks of Portsmouth, 
the invasion of Wellington, the perfidious 
victories of Nelson! At last the day of 
punishment seemed to have arisen. 

Wellington had with him sixty - seven 
thousand men, but many of them were known 
to be Dutch and Belgian, who had no great 
desire to fight against us. Of good troops he 
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had not fifty thousand. Finding himself in 
the presence of the Emperor in person with 
eighty thousand men, this Englishman was 
so paralyzed with fear that he could neither 
move himself nor his army. You have seen 
the rabbit when the snake approaches. So 
stood the English upon the ridge of Waterloo. 
The night before, the Emperor, who had lost 
an aide-de-camp at Ligny, ordered me to 
join his staff, and I had left my Hussars 
to the charge of Major Victor. I know not 
which of us was the most grieved, they or I, 
that I should be called away upon the eve 
of battle, but an order is an order, and a 
good soldier can but shrug his shoulders 
and obey. With the Emperor I rode across 
the front of the enemy’s position on the 
morning of the 18th, he looking at them 
through his glass and planning which was 
the shortest way to destroy them. Soult was 
at his elbow, and Ney and Foy and others 
who had fought the English in Portugal and 
Spain. “Have a care, Sire,” said Soult. 
“The English infantry is very solid.” 

“You think them good soldiers because 
they have beaten you,” said the Emperor, and 
we younger men turned away our faces and 
smiled. But Ney and Foy were grave and 
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serious. All the time the English line, 
chequered with red and blue and dotted with 
batteries, was drawn up silent and watchful 
within a long musket-shot of us. On the 
other side of the shallow valley our own 
people, having finished their soup, were 
assembling for the battle. It had rained very 
heavily, but at this moment the sun shone 
out and beat upon the French army, turning 
our brigades of cavalry into so many dazzling 
rivers of steel, and twinkling and sparkling 
on the innumerable bayonets of the infantry. 
At the sight of that splendid army, and the 
beauty and majesty of its appearance, I could 
contain myself no longer, but, rising in my 
stirrups, I waved my busby and cried, “ Vive 
l’Empereur!” a shout which growled and 
roared and clattered from one end of the 
line to the other, while the horsemen waved 
their swords and the footmen held up their 
shakos upon their bayonets. The English 
remained petrified upon their ridge. They 
knew that their hour had come. 

And so it would have come if at that 
moment the word had been given and the 
whole army had been permitted to advance. 
We had but to fall upon them and to sweep 
them from the face of the earth. ‘To put 
aside all question of courage, we were the 
more numerous, the older soldiers, and the 
better led. But the Emperor desired to do 
all things in order, and he waited until the 
ground should be drier and harder, so that 
his artillery could manceuvre. So three hours 
were wasted, and it was eleven o’clock before 
we saw Jerome Buonaparte’s columns advance 
upon our left and heard the crash of the 
guns which told that the battle had begun. 
The loss of those three hours was our 
destruction. The attack upon the left was 
directed upon a farmhouse which was held 
by the English Guards, and we heard the 
three loud shouts of apprehension which the 
defenders were compelled to utter. They 
were still holding out, and D’Erlon’s corps 
was advancing upon the right to engage 
another portion of the English line, when 
our attention was called away from the battle 
beneath our noses to a distant portion of the 
field of action. 

The Emperor had been looking through 
his glass to the extreme left of the English 
line, and now he turned suddenly to the 
Duke of Dalmatia, or Soult, as we soldiers 
preferred to call him. 

“ What is it, Marshal ?” said he. 

We all followed the direction of his gaze, 
some raising our glasses, some shading our 
eyes. There was a thick wood over yonder, 
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then a long, bare slope, and another wood 
beyond. Over this bare strip between the 
two woods there lay something dark, like the 
shadow of a moving cloud. 

“T think that they are cattle, Sire,” said 
Soult. 

At that instant there came a quick twinkle 
from amid the dark shadow. 

“It is Grouchy,” said the Emperor, and 
he lowered his glass. ‘“ They are doubly 
lost, these English. I hold them in the 
hollow of my hand. They cannot escupe 
me.” 

He looked round, and his eyes fell upon 
me. 

“Ah! here is the prince of messengers,” 
said he. ‘“ Are you well mounted, Colonel 
Gerard ?” 

I was riding my little Violette, the pride 
of the brigade. I said so. 

“Then ride hard to Marshal Grouchy, 
whose troops you see over yonder. Tell 
him that he is to fall upon the left flank and 
rear of the English while I attack them in 
front. ‘Together we should crush them and 
not a man escape.” 

I saluted and rode off without a word, my 
heart dancing with joy that such a mission 
should be mine. I looked at that long, solid 
line of red and blue looming through the 
smoke of the guns, and I shook my fist at it 
as I went. “We shall crush them and not 
a man escape.” They were the Emperor's 
words, and it was I, Etienne Gerard, who was 
to turn them into deeds. I burned to reach 
the Marshal, and for an instant I thought of 
riding through the English left wing, as being 
the shortest cut. I have done bolder deeds 
and come out safely, but I reflected that if 
things went badly with me and I was taken 
or shot the message would be lost and the 
plans of the Emperor miscarry. I passed 
in front of the cavalry therefore, past the 
Chasseurs, the Lancers of the Guard, the 
Carabineers, the Horse Grenadiers, and, 
lastly, my own little rascals, who followed 
me wistfully with their eyes. Beyond the 
cavalry the Old Guard was standing, twelve 
regiments of them, all veterans of many 
battles, sombre and severe, in long blue 
overcoats and high bearskins from which the 
plumes had been removed. Each bore 
within the goatskin knapsack upon his back 
the blue and white parade uniform which 
they would use for their entry into Brussels 
next day. As I rode past them I reflected 
that these men had never been beaten, and, 
as I looked at their weather-beaten faces and 
their stern and silent bearing, I said to 
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myself that they never would be beaten. 
Great heavens, how little could I foresee 
what a few more hours would bring ! 

On the right of the Old Guard were the 
Young Guard and the 6th Corps of Lobau, 
and then I passed Jacquinot’s Lancers and 
Marbot’s Hussars, who held the extreme 
flank of the line. All these troops knew 
nothing of the corps which was coming 
towards them through the wood, and their 
attention was taken up in watching the battle 
which raged upon their left. More thana 
hundred guns were thundering from each 
side, and the din was so great that of all the 
battles which I have fought I cannot recall 
more than half-a-dozen which were as noisy. 
I looked back over my shoulder, and there 
were two brigades of Cuirassiers, English and 
French, pouring down the hill together, with 
the sword-blades playing over them like 
summer lightning. How I longed to turn 


Violette, and to lead my Hussars into the 
thick of it! What a picture! Etienne 
Gerard with his back to the battle, and a fine 
cavalry action raging behind him. But duty 
is duty, so I rode past Marbot’s vedettes and 
on in the direction of the wood, passing the 
village of Frishermont upon my left. 

In front of me lay the great wood, called 
the Wood of Paris, consisting mostly of oak 
trees, with a few narrow paths leading through 
it. I halted and listened when I reached it, 
but out of its gloomy depths there came no 
blare of trumpet, no murmur of wheels, no 
tramp of horses to mark the advance of that 
great column which with my own eyes I had 
seen streaming towards it. The battle roared 
behind me, but in front all was as silent 
as that grave in which so many brave 
men would shortly sleep. The sunlight 
was cut off by the arches of leaves above 
my head, and a heavy damp smell rose from 
the sodden ground. For 
several miles I galloped at 
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CUIRASSIERS, ENGLISH AND FRENCH, POURING DOWN THE HILL TOGETHER, 





such a pace as few riders 
would care to go with 
roots below and branches 
above. Then, at last, for 
the first time I caught a 
glimpse of Grouchy’s ad- 
vance guard. _ Scattered 
parties of Hussars passed 
me on either side, but 
some distance off, among 
the trees. I heard the 
beating of a drum far 
away, and the low, dull 
murmur which an army 
makes upon the march. 
Any moment I might come 
upon the staff and deliver 
my message to Grouchy 
in person, for I knew well 
that on such a march a 
Marshal of France would 
certainly ride with the van 
of his army. 
Suddenly the 
thinned in front of me, 
and I understood with 
delight that I was coming 
to the end of the wood, 
whence I could see the 
army and find the Marshal. 
Where the track comes 
out from amid the trees 
there is a small cabaret, 
where woodcutters and 
waggoners drink their 
wine. Outside the door 


trees 
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of this I reined up my horse for an instant 
while I took in the scene which was before 
me. Some few miles away I saw a second 


great forest, that of St. Lambert, out 
of which the Emperor had seen the 
troops advancing. It was easy to see, 


however, why there had been so long a 
delay in their leaving one wood and reaching 
the other, because between the two ran the 
deep defile of the Lasnes, which had to be 





‘MADMAN! 


crossed. Sure enough, a long column of 
troops—horse, foot, and guns—was streaming 
down one side of it and swarming up the 
other, while the advance guard was already 
among the trees on either side of me. A 
battery of Horse Artillery was coming along 
the road, and I was about to gallop up to it 
and ask the officer in command if he could 
tell me where I should find the Marshal, 
when suddenly I observed that, though the 
gunners were dressed in blue, they had not 
the dolman trimmed with red brandenburgs as 
our own horse-gunners wear it. Amazed at 
the sight, I was looking at these soldiers to 
left and right when a hand touched my 
thigh, and there was the landlord, who had 
rushed from his inn. 





“ Madman !” he cried, “ why are you here? 
What are you doing?” 
“T am seeking Marshal Grouchy.” 

“You are in the heart of the Prussian 
army. Turn and fly!” 
“Impossible ; this is Grouchy’s corps.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Because the Emperor has said it.” 

“Then the Emperor has made a terrible 
mistake! I tell you that a patrol of Silesian 





HE CRIED, ‘ WHY ARE YOU HERE?’ * 


Hussars has this instant left me. Did you 
not see them in the wood ?” 

“1 saw Hussars.” 

“They are the enemy.” 

“Where is Grouchy?” 

“He is behind. They have passed him.’ 

“Then how can I go back? If I go 
forward I may see him yet. I must obey 
my orders and find him wherever he is.” 

The man reflected for an instant. 

“Quick! quick!” he cried, seizing my 
bridle. ‘Do what I say and you may yet 
escape. They have not observed you yet. 
Come with me and I will hide you until they 
pass.” 

Behind his house there was a low stable, 
and into this he thrust Violette. Then he 


? 
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half led and half dragged me into the kitchen 
of the inn. It was a bare, brick-floored room. 
A stout, red-faced woman was cooking cutlets 
at the fire. 

“What’s the matter now?” she asked, 
looking with a frown from me to the inn- 
keeper. “Who is this you have brought 
in?” 

“Tt is a French officer, Marie. 
let the Prussians take him.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Why not? Sacred name of a dog, was I 
not myself a soldier of Napoleon? Did | 
not win a musket of honour among the 
Vélites of the Guard? Shall I see a comrade 
taken before my eyes? Marie, we must 
save him.” 

But the lady looked at me with most 
unfriendly eyes. 

“ Pierre Charras,” she said, “ you will not 
rest until you have your house burned over 
your head. Do you not understand, you 
blockhead, that if you fought for Napoleon it 
was because Napoleon ruled Belgium? He 
does so no longer. The Prussians are our 
allies and this is our enemy. I will have no 
Frenchman jn this house. Give him up!” 

The innkeeper scratched his head and 
looked at me in despair, but it was very 
evident to me that it was neither for France 
nor for Belgium that this woman cared, but 
that it was the safety of her own house that 
was nearest her heart. 


We cannot 


** Madame,” said I, with all the dignity — 


and assurance I could command, “the 
Emperor is defeating the English and the 
French army will be here before evening. 
If you have used me well you will be 
rewarded, and if you have denounced me 
you will be punished and your house will 
certainly be burned by the provost-marshal.” 

She was shaken by this, and I hastened to 
complete my victory by other methods. 

“Surely,” said I, “it is impossible that 
anyone so beautiful can also be hard-hearted ? 
You will not refuse me the refuge which I 
need.” 

She looked at my whiskers and I saw that 
she was softened. I took her hand, and in 
two minutes we were on such terms that her 
husband swore roundly that he would give 
me up himself if ‘I pressed the matter 
farther. 

“ Besides, the road is full of Prussians,” 
he cried. “Quick! quick! into the loft!” 

“Quick ! quick! into the loft!” echoed 
his wife, and together they hurried me towards 
a ladder which led to a trap-door in the 
ceiling. There was loud knocking at the 


door, so you can think that it was not long 
before my spurs went twinkling through the 
hole and the board was dropped behind me. 
An instant later I heard the voices of the 
Germans in the rooms below me. 

The place in which I found myself was 
a single long attic, the ceiling of which was 
formed by the roof of the house. It ran 
over the whole of one side of the inn, and 
through the cracks in the flooring I could 
look down either upon the kitchen, the 
sitting-room, or the bar at my pleasure. 
There were no windows, but the place was 
in the last stage of disrepair, and several 
missing slates upon the roof gave me light 
and the means of observation. The place 
was heaped with lumber—fodder at one end 
and a huge pile of empty bottles at the other. 
There was no door or window save the hole 
through which I had come up. 

I sat-upon the heap of hay for a few 
minutes to steady myself and to think out 
my plans. It was very serious that the Prus- 
sians should arrive upon the field of battle 
earlier than our reserves, but there appeared 
to be only one corps of them, and a corps 
more or less makes little difference to such a 
man as the Emperor. He could afford to 
give the English all this and beat them still. 
The best way in which I could serve him, 
since Grouchy was behind, was to wait here 
until they were past, and then to resume my 
journey, to see the Marshal, and to give him 
his orders. If he advanced upon the rear of 
the English instead of following the Prus- 
sians all would be well. The fate of France 
depended upon my judgment and my nerve. 
It was not the first time, my friends, as you 
are well aware, and you know the reasons 
that I had to trust that neither nerve nor 
judgment would ever fail me. Certainly, the 
Emperor had chosen the right man for his 
mission. “The prince of messengers ” he had 
called me. I would earn my title. 

It was clear that I could do nothing until 
the Prussians had passed, so I spent my time 
in observing them. I have no love for these 
people, but I am compelled to say that they 
kept excellent discipline, for not a man of 
them entered the inn, though their lips were 
caked with dust and they were ready to drop 
with fatigue. Those who had knocked at 
the door were bearing an insensible comrade, 
and having left him they returned at once: to 
the ranks. Several others were carried in 
in the same fashion and laid in the kitchen, 
while a young surgeon, little more than a 
boy, remained behind in charge of them. 
Having observed them through the cracks in 
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the floor, I next turned my attention to the 
holes in the roof, from which I had an 
excellent view of all that was passing out- 


side. The Prussian corps was still stream- 
ing past. It was easy to see that they 
had made a terrible march and had little 
food, for the faces of the men _ were 


ghastly, and they were plastered from head 
to foot with mud from their falls upon the 
foul and slippery roads. Yet, spent as they 
were, their spirit was excellent, and they 
pushed and hauled at the gun-carriages when 
the wheels sank up to the axles in the mire, 
and the weary horses were floundering knee- 
deep unable to draw them through. The 
officers rode up and down the column en- 
couraging the more active with words of 
praise, and the laggards with blows from the 
flat of their swords. All the time from over 
the wood in front of them there came the 
tremendous roar of the battle, as if all the 
rivers on earth had united in one gigantic 
cataract, booming and crashing in a mighty 
fall. Like the spray of the cataract was the 
long veil of smoke which rose high over the 
trees. The officers pointed to it with their 
swords, and with hoarse cries from their 
parched lips the mud-stained men pushed 
onwards to the battle. For an hour | 
watched them pass, and I reflected that their 
vanguard must have come into touch with 
Marbot’s vedettes 
and that the 
Emperor knew 


already of their 
coming. “ You 
are going very 


fast up the road, 


my friends, but 
you will come 
down it a great 


deal faster,” said 
I to myself, and 
I consoled myself 
with the thought. 
But an adven- 
ture came to 
break the mo- 
notony of this 
long wait. I was 
seated beside my 
loophole and con- 
gratulating myself 
that the corps 
was nearly past, 
and that the road 
would soon be 
clear for my jour- 
ney, when sud- “THE 
Vol. xxv.—2 
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denly I heard a loud altercation break out 
in French in the kitchen. 

“You shall not go!” 
voice. 

“T tell you that I will!” said a man’s, 
and there was a sound of scuffling. 

In an instant I had my eye to the crack in 
the floor. There was my stout lady, like a 
faithful watch-dog, at the bottom of the 
ladder, while the young German surgeon, 
white with anger, was endeavouring to come 
up it. Several of the German soldiers who 
had recovered from their prostration were 
sitting about on the kitchen floor and watch- 
ing the quarrel with stolid, but attentive, 


cried a woman’s 


faces. The landlord was nowhere to be 
seen. 
“There is no liquor there,” said the 


woman. 

“TI do not want liquor; I want hay or 
straw for these men to lie upon. Why should 
they lie on the bricks when there is straw 
overhead ?” 

“There is no straw.” 

“What is up there ?” 

* Empty bottles.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

ne. 

For a moment it looked as if the surgeon 
would abandon his intention, but one of the 
soldiers pointed up to the ceiling. I gathered 





YOUNG SURGEON PUSHED OPEN THE TRAP-DOOR AND CLIMBED INTO THE LOFT.” 
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from what I could understand of his words 
that he could see the straw sticking out 
between the planks. In vain the woman 
protested. ‘Two of the soldiers were able to 
get upon their feet and to drag her aside, 
while the young surgeon ran up the ladder, 
pushed open the trap-door, and climbed into 
the loft. As he swung the door back I slipped 
behind it, but as luck would have it be shut 
it again behind him, and there we were left 
standing face to face. 

Never have I seen a 
young man. 

“A French officer!” he gasped. 

“Hush!” said I, “hush! Not a word 
above a whisper.” I had drawn my sword. 

““T am not a combatant,” he said; “I am 
a doctor. Why do you threaten me with 
your sword? I am not armed.” 

“IT do not wish to hurt you, but I must 
protect myself. I am in hiding here.” 

“A spy!” 

“ A spy does not wear such a uniform as 
this, nor do you find spies on the staff of an 
army. I rode by mistake into the heart of 
this Prussian corps, and I concealed myself 
here in the hope of escaping when they are 
past. J will net hurt you if you do not burt 
me, but if you do not swear that you will be 
silent as to my presence you will never go 
down alive from this attic.” 

“You can put up your sword, sir,” said the 
surgeon, and I saw a friendly twinkle in his 
eyes. “Iam a Pole by birth, and I have no 
ill-feeling to you or your people. I will do 
my best for my patients, but I will do no 
more. Capturing Hussars is not one of the 
duties of a surgeon. With your permission 
I will now descend with this truss of hay to 
make a couch for these poor fellows below.” 

I had intended to exact an oath from him, 
but it is my experience that if a man will not 
speak the truth he will not swear the truth, 
so I said no more. The surgeon opened the 
trap-door, threw out enough hay for his 
purpose, and then descended the ladder, 
letting down the door behind him. I 
watched him anxiously when he rejoined his 
patients, and so did my good friend the 
landlady, but he said nothing and busied 
himself with the needs of his soldiers. 

By this time I was sure that the last of the 
army corps was past, and I went to my loop- 
hole confident that I should find the coast 
clear, save, perhaps, for a few stragglers, 
whom I could disregard. The first corps 


more astonished 


was indeed past, and I coula see the last 
files of the infantry disappearing into the 
wood ; but you can imagine my disappoint- 


‘position ! 


of St. 


Lambert 1 saw a second corps emerging, 


ment when out of the Forest 
as numerous as the first. ‘There could be no 
doubt that the whole Prussian army, which 
we thought we had destroyed at Ligny, was 
about to throw itself upon our right wing 
while Marshal Grouchy had been coaxed 
away upon some fool’s errand. ‘The roar of 
guns, much nearer than before, told me that 
the Prussian batteries which had passed me 
were already in action. Imagine my terrible 
Hour after hour was passing ; the 
sun was sinking towards the west. And yet 
this cursed inn, in which I lay hid, was like a 
little island amid a rushing stream of furious 
Prussians. It was all-important that I should 
reach Marshal Grouchy, and yet I could 
not show my nose without being made 


prisoner. You can think how I cursed 
and tore my hair. How little do we 
know what is in store for us! Even 


while I raged against my ill-fortune, that 
same fortune was reserving me for a 
far higher task than to carry a message to 
Grouchy—a task which could not have been 
mine had I not been held tight in that little 
inn on the edge of the Forest of Paris. 

Two Prussian corps had passed and a third 
was coming up, when I heard a great fuss 
and the sound of several voices in the sitting- 
room. By altering my position I was able to 
look down and see what was going on. 

Two Prussian generals were beneath me, 
their heads bent over a map which lay upon 
the table. Several aides-de-camp and staff 
officers stood round in silence. Of the two 
generals one was a fierce old man, white- 
haired and wrinkled, with a ragged, grizzled 
moustache and a voice like the bark of a 
hound. The other was younger, but long- 
faced and solemn. He measured distances 
upon the map with the air of a student, while 
his companion stamped and fumed and 
cursed like a corporal of Hussars. It was 
strange to see the old man so fiery and the 
young one so reserved. I could not under- 
stand all that they said, but I was very sure 
about their general meaning. 

“T tell you we must push on and ever 
on!” cried the old fellow, with a furious 
German oath. “I promised Wellington that 
I would be there with the whole army even if 
I had to be strapped to my horse. Biilow’s 
corps is in action, and Ziethen’s shall 
support it with every man and gun. For- 
wards, Gneisenau, forwards !” 

The other shook his head. 

“You must remember, your Excellency, 
that if the English are beaten they will make 
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for the coast. What will your position be 
then, with Grouchy between you and the 
Rhine ? ” 

“We shall beat them, Gneisenau; the 
Duke and I will grind them to powder 
between us. Push on, I say! The whole 
war will be ended in one blow. Bring Pirsch 
up, and we can throw sixty thousand men 
into the scale while Thielmann holds Grouchy 
beyond Wavre.” 

Gneisenau shrugged his shoulders, but at 
that instant an orderly appeared at the door. 

“An aide-de-ccamp from the Duke of 
Wellington,” said he. 

“Ha, ha!” cried the old man; “let us 
hear what he has to say !” 

An English officer, with mud and blood 
all over his scarlet 
jacket, staggered 
into the room. A 
crimsén - stained 


handkerchief was 
knotted round his 
arm, and he _ held 


the table to keep 
himself from falling. 

“My message is 
to Marshal Blucher,” 
said he. 

“T am Marshal 
slucher. Go on! 
go on!” cried the 
impatient old man. 

“The Duke bade 
me to tell you, sir, 
that the British 
Army can hold its 
own and that he 
has no fears for the 
result. The French 
cavalry has been 
destroyed, two of 
their divisions of 
infantry have ceased 
to exist, and only 
the Guard is in re- 
serve. If you give 
us a vigorous sup- 
port the defeat will 
be changed to abso- 
lute rout and 8 
His knees gave way 
under him and he fell in a heap upon the 
floor. 

“Enough! enough!” cried  Blucher. 
“Gneisenau, send an aide-de-camp to Wel- 
lington and tell him to rely upon me to 
the full. Come on, gentlemen, we have our 
work to do!” He bustled eagerly out of 
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“IF WE CAN GET THE EMPEROR, THEN THE WAR IS INDEED ENDED.” 


GERARD. 11 


the room with all his staff clanking behind 
him, while two orderlies carried the English 
messenger to the care of the surgeon. 

Gneisenau, the Chief of the Staff, had 
lingered behind for an instant, and he laid 
his hand upon one of the aides-de camp. 
The fellow had attracted my attention, for I 
have always a quick eye fora fine man. He 
was tall and slender, the very model of a 
horseman ; indeed, there was something in 
his appearance which made it not unlike my 
own. His face was dark and as keen as that 
of a hawk, with fierce black eyes under thick, 
shaggy brows, and a moustache which would 
have put him in the crack squadron of my 
Hussars. He wore a green coat with white 
facings, and a horsehair helmet—a Dragoon, 
as I conjectured, 
and as dashing a 
cavalier as one 
would wish to have 
at the end of one’s 
sword-point. 

“A word with 
you, Count Stein,” 
said Gneisenau. “If 
the enemy are 
routed, but if the 
Emperor escapes, he 
will rally another 
army, and all will 


have to be done 
again. But if we 
can get the Em- 


peror, then the war 
is indeed ended. It 


is worth a_ great 
effort and a great 


risk for such an 
object as that.” 
The young 
Dragoon said 
nothing, but he 
listened atten- 
tively. 
, ** Suppose 
the Duke of 
Wellington’s 
words should 
prove to be 
correct, and 
the French 
army should be driven in utter rout from 
the field, the Emperor will certainly take the 
road back through Genappe and Charleroi 
as being the shortest to the frontier. We 
can imagine that his horses will be fleet, and 
that the fugitives will make way for him. 
Our cavalry will follow the rear of the beaten 
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army, but the Emperor will be far away at 
the front of the throng.” 

The young Dragoon inclined his head. 

“To you, Count Stein, I commit the 
Emperor. If you take him your name will 
live in history. You have the reputation of 
being the hardest rider in our army. Do 
you choose such comrades as you may select 

ten or a dozen should be enough. You 
are not to engage in the battle, nor are you 
to follow the general pursuit, but you are to 
ride clear of the crowd, reserving your 
energies for a nobler end. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

Again the Dragoon 
This silence impressed me. I 
was indeed a dangerous man. 

“Then I leave the details in your own 
hands. Strike at no one except the highest. 
You caanot mistake the Imperial carriage, 
nor can you fail to recognise the figure of the 
Emperor. Now I must follow the Marshal. 
Adieu! If ever I see you again I trust that 
it will be to congratulate you upon a deed 
which will ring through Europe.” 

The Dragoon saluted and Gneisenau 
hurried from the room. The young officer 
stood in deep thought for a few moments. 
Ihen he followed the Chief of the Staff. I 
looked with curiosity from my loophole to 
see what his next proceeding would be. His 
horse, a fine, strong chestnut with two white 
stockings, was fastened to the rail of the inn. 
He sprang into the saddle, and, riding to 
intercept a column of cavalry which was 
passing, he spoke to an officer at the head of 
the leading regiment. Presently after some 
talk I saw two Hussars—it was a Hussar 
regiment—drop out of the ranks and take up 
their position beside Count Stein. The next 
regiment was also stopped, and two Lancers 
were added to his escort. The next furnished 
him with two Dragoons and the next with 
two Cuirassiers. Then he drew his little 
group of horsemen aside and he gathered 
them round him, explaining to them what 
they had to do. Finally the nine soldiers 
rode off together and disappeared into the 
Wood of Paris. 

I need not tell you, my friends, what all 
this portended. Indeed, he had acted exactly 
as I should have done in his place. From 
each colonel he had demanded the two best 
horsemen in the regiment, and so he had 
assembled a band who might expect to catch 
whatever they should follow. Heaven help 
the Emperor if, without an escort, he should 
find them on his track ! 

And I, dear friends 


inclined his head. 
felt that he 


imagine the fever, the 
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ferment, the madness ot my mind! All 
thought of Grouchy had passed away. No 
guns were to be heard to the east. He 
could not be near. If he should come up 
he would not now be in time to alter the 
event of the day. The sun was already low 
in the sky and there could not be more than 
two or three hours of daylight. My mission 
might be dismissed as useless. But here 
was another mission, more pressing, more 
immediate, a mission which meant the safety, 
and perhaps the life, of the Emperor. At 
all costs, through every danger, | must get 
back to his side. But how was I to do it? 
The whole Prussian army was now between 
me and the French lines. ‘They blocked 
every road, but they could not block the 
path of duty when Etienne Gerard sees it lie 
before him. I could not wait longer. I 
must be gone. 

There was but the one opening to the loft, 
and so it was only down the ladder that I 
could descend. I looked into the kitchen 
and I found that the young surgeon was still 
there. Ina chair sat the wounded English 
aide-de-camp, and on the straw lay two 
Prussian soldiers in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion. The others had all recovered and been 
sent on. These were my enemies, and I 
must pass through them in order to gain my 
horse. From the surgeon I had nothing to 
fear ; the Englishman was wounded, and his 
sword stood with his cloak in a corner; the 
two Germans were half insensible, and their 
muskets were not beside them. What could 
be simpler? I opened the trap-door, slipped 
down the ladder, and appeared in the midst 
of them, my sword drawn in my hand. 

What a picture of surprise! The surgeon, 
of course, knew all, but to the Englishman 
and the two Germans it must have seemed 
that the god of war in person had descended 
from the skies. With my appearance, with 
my figure, with my silver and grey uniform, 
and with that gleaming sword in my 
hand, I must indeed have been a sight 
worth seeing. The two Germans lay petri- 
fied with staring eyes. ‘The English officer 
half rose, but sat down again from weakness, 
his mouth open and his hand on the back of 
his chair. 

“What the deuce 
“what the deuce !” 

“Pray do not move,” said I; “TI will hurt 
no one, but woe to the man who lays hands 
upon me to stop me. You have nothing to 
fear if you leave me alone, and nothing to 
hope if you try to hinder me. I am Colonel 
Etienne Gerard, of the Hussars of Conflans.” 


!” he kept on repeating, 
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“The deuce !” said the Englishman. “ You 
are the man that killed the fox.” A terrible 
scowl had darkened his face. The jealousy 
of sportsmen is a base passion. He hated 
me, this Englishman, because I had been 
before him in transfixing the animal. How 
different are our natures ! 
do such a deed I would 
have embraced him 
with cries of joy. But 
there was no time for 
argument. 

“| regret it, sir,” said 
I; “but you have a 
cloak here and I must 
take it.” 

He tried to rise from 
his chair and reach 
his sword, but I got 
between him and the 
corner where it lay. 

“If there is anything 
in the pockets——” 

** A case,” said he. 

“T would not rob 
you,’ said I; and 
raising the coat I took 
from the pockets a 


Had I seen him 


silver flask, a square 
wooden case, and a 
field-glass. All these 


I handed to him. The 
wretch opened the case, 
took out a pistol, and 
pointed it straight at 
my head. 

‘‘Now, my fine 
fellow,” said he, “ put 
down your sword and 
give yourself up.” 

I was so astounded 
at this infamous action 
that I stood petrified before him. I tried 
to speak to him of honour and gratitude, 
but I saw his eyes fix and harden over 
the pistol. 

“ Enough talk!” said he. “ Drop it!” 

Could I endure such a humiliation? Death 
were better than to be disarmed in such a 
fashion. ‘The word “ Fire!” was on my lips 
when in an instant the Englishman vanished 
from before my face, and in his place 
was a great pile of hay, with a red-coated 
arm and two Hessian boots waving and 
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Oh, the gallant 
that had 


kicking in the heart of it. 
landlady! It was my whiskers 
saved me. 

“Fly, soldier, fly!” she cried, and she 
heaped fresh trusses of hay from the floor on 
to the struggling Englishman. In an instant 
I was out in the courtyard, had led Vio- 
lette fiom her 
stable, and was 
on her back. A 
pistol bullet 
whizzed past 
my shoulder 


** IN HIS PLACE WAS A GREAT PILE OF HAY, WITH A RED COATED ARM AND TWO 
HESSIAN BOOTS WAVING AND KICKING IN THE HEART Of IT.” 


from the window, and I saw a furious face 
looking out at me. I smiled my contempt 
and spurred out into the road. The last of 
the Prussians had passed, and both my 
road and my duty lay clear before me. If 
France won, all was well. If France lost, 
then on me and on my little mare depended 
that which was more than victory or defeat 
—the safety and the life of the Emperor. 
“On, Etienne, on!” I cried. “Of all your 
noble exploits, the greatest, even if it be 
the last, lies now before you!” 


(Zo be continued.) 





LXXVIII.—MR. F. 


O the readers of THE STRAND 
Mr. F. C. Gould is an old 
friend, for it is now more than 
ten years since, on the invita- 
tion of Mr. H. W. Lucy, he 
began illustrating “ From Be- 
hind the Speaker’s Chair.” Nor need I refer 
here to the fact that Mr. Gould is the most 
prolific cartoonist of our time, seeing that 
four times a week, and sometimes oftener, 





the [Ves/minster Gazette publishes drawings 
on the political situation from his pen. 





From a Photo. by) MR. F. C. 


“ Political caricature,” said Mr. Gould, as 


as he settled down to talk to the readers 
of THe STRAND through me, “has always 
been an instinct with me ever since the time 


I was a little boy, for I could not have been 
more than ten or eleven when I did my first. 
I cannot recall exactly what the subject was, 
but | remember it was in connection with a 
Parliamentary election in which the late Sir 
William Fraser was a candidate, and it must 
have been somewhere about the year 1855, 
for there a General Election then, 
which resulted in Lord Palmerston becom- 
ing Prime Minister for the first time. 


was 


‘In those days I lived in Barnstaple, 
where political feeling ran high and the 
contests were very keen. Those were the 


old days of the hustings and open votings, 


By RUDOLPH DE 





GOULD IN HIS STUDIO, 
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and personalities were much more pungent 
than they are now. Though I cannot recall 
my first cartoon, I remember that one of my 
earliest was connected with a_ well-known 
sort of primeval vehicle called the donkey 
fly, which was especially patronized by old 
ladies for evening parties. When the election 
to which I have referred came on there was 
naturally a great deal of competition on the 
part of the rival factions to get every vote ; 
and my caricature showed the struggle to 
patronize the donkey and get possession of 
its owner’s vote. 

* At school, too, 
I -indulged in cari- 
catures, but cau- 
tiously as regards 
the man behind the 
cane. As a rule I 
used the incidents 
which occurred in 
my lessons, espe- 
ciallyin my classical 
studies. 

*“One man on 
whom I used to 
practise my ’pren- 
tice art a great deal 
was the old gaoler 
of the town gaol in 
Barnstaple. He 
was a character, and 
with a youthfully 
brutal disregard for 
any feelings he may 
have had I used 
him as a model on 
which to work. I turned him into animals of 
all kinds, much to his exasperation. At last, 
when he could stand it no longer, he went 
to the mayor of the town and complained. 
‘Oh,’ said the mayor, soothingly, ‘he is only a 
youngster ; you mustn’t take any notice of it.’ 

“*'That ain’t the worst of it, sir,’ replied the 
gaoler ; ‘he’s been a-caricaturin’ o’ you, too.’ 

“ My father being an architect I was always 
in the midst of paper and pencils and what I 
may call the machinery of drawing, but some- 
how I never took to architectural work. Nor 
did I ever intend to take up drawing as a 
profession. As a matter of fact, when I was 
sixteen 1 went into a bank, where I remained 
for four years. There I amused myself in 
spare intervals by caricaturing the customers 
as well as the different events in the town. 


(George Newnes, Ltd. 
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At twenty I came to London, and was still 
without any idea of art except as a hobby. I 
went into a stockbroker’s office, and subse- 
quently became a member of the Exchange, 
and remained one for over twenty years. I 
found the Stock 
Exchange a very 
fruitful ground 
indeed for per- 
sonal caricature, 
and an excellent 
school, for there 
was every variety 
of personality 
and very marked 
individuality 
among the mem- 
bers. In addi- 
tion, I had the 
advantage of very 
keen and very 
outspoken criti- 
cism. As time 
wenton my draw- 
ings became very 
numerous, and 
at last I did a series of sketches and cartoons 
which were published for private circulation, 
and people tell me they may still be seen in 
many offices in the neighbourhood of Thread- 
needle Street and Throgmorton Street. 
“After some years I began in 1879 to illus- 
trate the Christmas numbers of Zruth. I 
need hardly tell you that I began in a very 
tentative way, or that then I had not that 
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personal knowledge of the political charac- 
ters with whom I dealt which is so necessary 
for the caricaturist. In those days I had to 
depend at first upon photographs, but now 
my studies are always, if possible, made direct 
from the men 
themselves, 
which I am able 
to do in the 
lobby and in the 
Press gallery of 
the House of 
Commons. 

“Tn the earlier 
numbers of 
Truth my work 
was always in 
black and white ; 
but later on — 
and I illustrated 
the Christmas 
numbers regu- 
larly until 1895 
—1 used colour 
for the chief 
ones. That 
work, which gave me the opportunity of study- 
ing politics more closely than perhaps I should 
otherwise have done, was the outcome of con- 
sultation with the editor in much the same 
way as, it is generally understood, the cartoons 
in Punch are produced week by week. 

“The illustration from one of the Christmas 
numbers of Z7yu¢h represents the late Mr. 
H. S. Marks, R.A., as a sort of magician, who 





THE CARTOON FOR THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 





“TRUTH,” 1890, 
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has transformed the whole 
of society into birds. 
Among them may be seen 
Lord Salisbury as a dodo ; 
Lord Halsbury, Sir F. C. 
Burnand, and Mr. Lucy 
as penguins ; Lord Roth- 
schild as a golden phea- 
sant; Sir Henry Irving as 
a crane; Mr. Gladstone 
as an eagle; Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt as a 
secretary bird; Lord 
Wolseley as a gamecock ; 
Lord Charles Beresford 
as a sea-gull; certain of 
the judges as adjutant 
birds ; Sir George Lewis 
as a hawk ; several society 
ladies as birds of various 
kinds suited to their style ; 
and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge as a_turkey- 
cock. 

“My next public work was for the Pad/ Mall 
Gazette at about the time of the Parnell 
Commission. Then, when Mr. Stead left 
and Mr. E. T. Cook became the editor, I 
contributed a weekly cartoon on political sub- 
jects, though I was not regularly on the staff. 
When the Pa// Mal/ Gazette was sold to Mr. 
Astor and Sir George Newnes started the 
Westminster Gazette, which practically took 
over the staff of 
the old Padl/ 
Maid, 1 con- 
tinued as an out- 
side contributor, 
doing Parlia- 
mentary sketch 
work as well until 
Mr. Cook went 
to the Daily 
News. Mr. 
Spender was 
appointed to 
succeed him, and 
I was appointed 
assistant - editor 
of the West- 
minster, though 
my principal 
work is the sup- 
plying of the 
cartoons, four of 
which at least 
appear every 
week.” 

‘Can 


you I don't know. 
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BRINGING HIM UP TO DATE. 





Joun Butt to Porter S-l-sb-ry : “ Where are you taking him? 
Porter: “ I ain't taking him anywhere.” 

John Bull: “* Well, then, where's he taking you?” 

Porter (indignantly): ‘* He ain't taking me?’ 

John Bull: “ Then, where is he going?” 

Porter: ** 


He's eaten all his direction labels. 











trace the exact circum- 
stances which really deve- 
loped you into a political 
caricaturist ?” I asked. 

“T can’t,” replied Mr. 
Gould. “To that ques- 
tion I must make the 
reply I always do: like 
Topsy, ‘I growed.’ My 
political caricaturing I 
take to be the doing of 
the thing for which I am 
best suited, even though 
I did not come to it until 
comparatively late in my 
life. It is strange, too, 
to consider how few men 
start out with the thing 
which they really can do 
best. As I have told you, 
I began life with quite 
different ideas ; but even 
the time I spent on the 
Stock Exchange was not 
lost, as the caricatures I did there enabled 
me to get an experience which I otherwise 
should never have had. I do not know that 
it is often one’s youthful ideals are realized, 
but it is certain that if I had had my choice 
when I was young I should have selected the 
work I am doing now, the developing of 
political ideas on a daily paper. 

“Tt is the working on a daily paper which 
gives me the 
peculiar advan- 
tage I possess in 
dealing with 
politics. I do 
not profess to 
be a first - rate 
draughtsman, so 
the work done 
day by day has 
to depend on its 
presentation of 
an idea ina 
simple concrete 
form rather than 
on the perfection 
of the drawing 
or its wealth of 
detail. It is the 
doing of it red- 
hot day by day 
which gives it its 
value in helping 
to form public 
opinion. Indeed, 
the old Latin 
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Indeed, as the 
years go by, he 
shows in a very 
marked way a 
growing likeness 
to Lord Salisbury. 
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Several Liberal speakers have, in reference to the coalition Letween Lord Salisbury and Mr. 


Chamberlain, recited the verses :— 
There was an Od Party of Niger 


Who smiled as he rode on a tiger: 
oy » H 


Our artist gives what he takes to be Mr. Chamberlain's answer. 
is very different. 


proverb, ‘ Bis dat gui cite dat, is peculiarly 
applicable to my work if I translate it, ‘ You 
give twice the impression if you give it 
quickly.’ 

“ To do this three things are requisite : -you 
must be interested in politics, you must have 
a very clear idea of the moral you are trying to 
convey, and you must have the faculty of giving 
a recognisable likeness of the people with 
whom you deal. ‘This last had always been 
a strong point of mine, if I may say so 
myself. I could always remember the 
points of a face which make up what is called 
the likeness: That, however, is the faculty 
of perception rather than of execution, for 
one man may in a few lines present 
the spirit of a face, while another 
man, after spending many hours and 
an infinitude of labour, may not give 
anything like a likeness, though, as 
a piece of art, his work is immeasur- 
ably superior to the other. 

“The caricaturist is apt to get 
into a groove and, after studying a 
man once, to make his conception a 
stereotyped thing, instead of realizing 
that with the passage of time a man 
changes in many important par- 
ticulars. I long ago recognised this 
fact, with the result that I am never 
satisfied with my work, and I always 
want to do it better next time. You 
will the better appreciate what I 
mean by the change in a man if you 
take the personality of Mr. Balfour a 
few years ago and that of Mr. Balfour 
to-day. Then he was exceedingly 
thin, while of late he has been 
putting on flesh, so that the old 


pictures are out of date somewhat. 
Vol. xxv.—3. 


ws 


They finished the ride with that Party inside 
And the smile on the face of the tiger. 
Sut the question is,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘“‘ which has swallowed the other?” 


This characteristic 
I have noticed in 
another way. In 
looking back over 
my old caricatures 
of Mr. Chamber- 
lain they strike me 
as being very bad, 
for they are quite 
unlike him to-day, 
but people used to 
say at the time 
they were done 
that they were exceedingly like him. This 
shows that even unconsciously to ourselves 
men do change, though they don’t appear 
to.” 


SQy W y 
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But we dare say Lord Salisbury's 


Everybody will remember that favourite 
nonsense rhyme :— 
There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who went for a ride on a tiger. 
They returned from ‘*:e ride 
With the lacy inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


That little poem inspired the two drawings 
of Lord Salisbury as the maiden and Mr. 
Chamberlain as the tiger which are shown 
abpve, and you will note the change in the 
appearance of the animal after the ride was 
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O.v Piotr: “I wonder if I could have saved her?” 
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over, a drawing which was prophetic of the political point, and I have to strengthen that 


survival of Mr. Chamberlain. 


side of my picture or elaborate it in some 


“How,” I asked, “are your cartoons way. Still, the more simple a cartoon is the 


done?” 


better; for the more quickly you can strike 


“ The subject is naturally first selected. This the eye of the person looking at it, and he 








*“ W'ar sorter seasonin’ d'ye sagashuate I'se gwinter cook you with?" sez Brer Fox, sezee. 
Brer Rabbit up en say he don’ wanter be cook-d 't all. 


Brer Fox he grit his toof. 


“* Youer gittin’ ‘way from de point, Brer Rabbit,” sez Brer Fox, sezee. 


I do in consultation with the editor, when we can see what you are driving at, the more 
are discussing the attitude of the paper on the _ effective your work is likely to be. 
chief subject of the day. Sometimes a line * During the war, with which several of the 


in a statesman’s_ speech, 
which lends itself to illustra- 
tion, will be selected. When, 
however, there is no pictorial 
suggestion supplied in this 
way we sit down and work 
out the political situation 
from the point of view we 
desire to express 
One has to bear 
in mind that the 
doing of a polli- 
tical cartoon is 
something like 
making a_ mili- 
tary fortification, 
for one has to 
protect the weak 
points. Very 
often, or, at all 
events, not infre- 


cartoons naturally deal, I 
represent Mr. Kruger either 
as Brer Rabbit, who dis- 
played so much ‘ Dutch 
rural simplicity,’ or as a 
tortoise. The rabbit idea 
is, you will notice, carried 
out in two of the drawings 
which were pub- 
lished at the time 
when Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord 
Milner were 
squeezing Presi- 
dent Kruger 
towards the end 
of the negotia- 
tions. My reason 
for selecting the 
tortoise was that 
Mr. Kruger him- 































quently, I find 





self was very 
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; fond of using it 


first make lays Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND Sik ALFRED Mitner: “ Why do youkeep on as a simile, and 
squealing ‘ Suzerainty'?” : 
me Open on some Rabbit on one occasion, 


Brer 


: “ I can't help squealing, you squeeze me so hard !"" 
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cartoons was 
enlarged and ex- 
hibited as a 
poster by the 
Liberal candi- 
date. A Con- 
servative hap- 
pened to see the 
poster, tore it 
down, and _ pro- 
ceeded to dance 
on it. This was 
a valuable hint, 
so the Liberals 
sent off for large 
supplies of that 
particular car- 
toon and posted 








Tue Lion: “Come out!" 


speaking of the raiders, he said: ‘ You have 
got to wait till the tortoise puts his head 
out before you can cut it off.’ One of the 
illustrations recalls the Tugela deadlock. 
The lion wanted the Kruger tortoise to come 
out, while the Kruger tortoise retaliated by 
challenging the lion to come on. 

“My editorial work occupies me all the 
morning, but at about half-past twelve I 
begin my drawing, and an ordinary cartoon 
takes a good three hours’ hard work. I draw 
one afternoon for the next morning’s paper, 
but when I go down to the House the 
sketches I draw in the evening appear in the 
next day’s paper, as I send them off at once 
to be reproduced.” 

“Do you think that the influence of cari- 
catures in politics is increasing ?” I asked. 

“Undoubtedly I 
do,” said Mr. Gould. 
‘“* They have been play- 
ing a larger part in 
politics than they have 
ever done before. 
They do so by giving 
people who do not 
care to read very 
much, the situation at 
a glance. So great has 
been their effect that 
I have been told that 
some of my cartoons 
have had an influence 
at elections. The 
greatest compliment I 
have ever had paid to 
my work happened 
during the last General 
Llection. One of my 
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The Oom Tortoise : ‘‘ Come on!” 










them all over the 
town. When my 
cartoons are used in this way they are often 
reproduced in colour so as to make them 
more effective. 

“It is not only in politics that the power 
of the cartoonist can be felt, for, since 
you compel me to talk of myself, and only 
of myself, I recall that certain of my work 
has been referred to in sermons. One 
such occasion was when a few years ago 
young Mr. Joseph Leiter tried to make a 
corner in wheat, and Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, referred to a 
drawing of mine which appeared on the 
subject in the Westminster Gazette, and 
pointed out how a caricature may be of 
great good when it deals with an evil which 
can often be best affected by satire. 

“ A caricature, indeed, should do in lines 





THE GREAT WHEAT 
BOUM 
RAKING IN| THE 
DOuaRs ! 
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Lerrer’s Corner IN WHEAT—A- CARTOON WHICH WAS MADE THE SuBJECT OF A SERMON. 
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what a leader-writer does in words, but the 
draughtsman has the advantage over his com- 
rade in that he can put his ideas so that they 
can be seen at a glance without the trouble 
of reading, and he can also lie in wait and 


find out the — —_—_—_— —— 
anomalies and | 
contradictions | 


in hisopponent’s 
arguments, and 
demonstrate 
them in a way 
which would not 
strike ordinary 
people in mere 
words, or, at all 
events, would 
not strike them 
so quickly. 
“You want to 
know the effect 
of one’s work 
on the people 
we caricature ? 
Well, so far as 
I can tell, I 
have never yet 
found anyone 
who resented it. 
One great reason 
is that one 
keeps malice 
out of one’s 
drawing, as, in 
my opinion, the introduction of anything 
malicious would cause the caricaturist to 
lose his point. If a statesman thinks a 
wrong has been done him in a cartoon I 
have found he resents it less than if a wrong 
argument had been used against him in 
words, or if he had been 
misrepresented in- that 
way. As an example of 
the attitude of the people 
caricatured towards the 
caricaturist, I may refer 
to the fact that on one 
occasion Mr. Chamber- 
lain sent me his photo- 
graph with ‘From the 
real Chamberlain to the 
author of the fictitious 
Chamberlain’ written 
on the back. You may 
have heard that in 
acknowledging the re- 
ceipt I wrote that ‘ it is 
difficult to discriminate 
between the two.’ I 









CONDUCTOR OF THE MinisTERIAL Omnisus: “‘I am afraid, ma'am, there 
isn’t room inside for all of you. How many of you are there?” 

Passenger : “ There's only me, and my little boy, and this kind gentleman 
(Mr, P-w-ll W-ll--ms), and my little 
Mr. Conductor: some of the gertl-men must get outside.” 


assure you I never wrote that or anything 
of the kind. Someone, perhaps, thought I 
ought to have said it, and fathered the witti- 
cism on me. ‘Sir,’ Dr. Johnson would 
have said, ‘in order to be facetious it is not 

necessary to be 
rude.’ 

“ Personally, I 
may express my 
appreciation of 
the great cour- 
tesy which I 
have always re- 
ceived from my 
political oppo- 
nents. Perhaps 
that is because 
I have always 
remembered 
what Izaak Wal- 
ton said, ‘ Put 
your worm on 
the hook as if 
you loved him,’ 
and I have 
always done that 
with regard to 
those opposed 
to me politically. 

“Yes, since 
you will force 
1 this admission, 
og. You really must make room, I must admit 

that several poli- 
ticians have collected my cartoons, and I am 
told that Lord Rosebery has many of them. 
His favourite is, I believe, the family bus, 
which came out during the election of 1895, 
and represented Lord Salisbury as the "bus 
conductor and Mr. Chamberlain as a lady who 
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Tue Tortoise Looxs Our.—“* Wuo saip ‘ Boss'?” 
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wanted to get in, and when told there was no 
room declared that some of the gentlemen 
inside must get out to make room for her 
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on account of its pictures, and it occurred tc 
me that it would be quaint and interesting 
to write modern political history in the 
fourteenth - century 





aye 








atmosphere and 
style. To parody 
well you must 
saturate yourself 
with the original, 
otherwise the spirit 
is lacking. I was 
pleasantly surprised 
to find that the 
bovk had a far 
greater success than 
I had anticipated, 
for I did not know 
that Froissart was 
remembered to any 
great extent in 
these days, though 
one or two good 
editions of his work 
have been brought 








Mr. Bacrour : 

Sir M. W. Ridley: “‘ And look, Arthur, they’ve got rifles too ! 
and her party. The original of that cartoon 
Lord Rosebery has. 

“The political cartoonist, of course, needs 
a wide field of reference, for he must find a 
great many pegs on which to hang his ideas, 
so as to get the necessary variety in their 
presentation. Thus in reading any book, no 
matter what, | keep my eyes open to the 
possibilities of adaptation. The turning of 
men into animals has always been a favourite 
device for pointing a moral, and I follow 
good precedents when I use Reynard 
or Brer Rabbit or other natural history folk- 
lore models. 

“A good parody of a 
well-known picture is, as a 
rule, popular if not too 
intricate, and I have often 
used this method, as in 
the political Struwwelpeter, 
in which I collaborated 
with Mr. Harold Begbie. 
Another form of parody, 
or rather adaptation, is my 
‘Froissart’s Modern 
Chronicles,’ which closely 
follows the style of the 
chronicles of Sir John 
Froissart. From the time 
I was quite a little boy 
this was one of my favourite 
books, partly on account of 
its adventures and _ partly 





“ Fancy, Ridley ! they've actually got horses ! 





out lately.” 

“TI suppose,” I 
interposed, “you frequently get ideas for 
cartoons from contributors ? ” 

“ Frequently,” replied Mr. Gould, “I am 
inundated with them, but I find they are 
only rarely of any use. In the first place, the 
sense of one’s own initiative is a valuable 
incentive, and I should, perhaps, lose tu 
some extent the spirit of the work if it did 
not come from within myself. In the next 
place the kindly contributors of suggestions 
often have no sense of proportion. I can 
give you an example of this. I do not 
remember the occasion which inspired it, 


What a shame to deceive us!” 











(Wits Apovocigs To Bovri.) 














Tue Lone, Lone Furrow. 
Lord Rosebery is here shown ploughing his lonely furrow, which was his own simile, 
and natural/y suggested Robinson Crusoe. 


“I must plough my furrow alone. That is my fate, agreeable or the reverse, but before 
I get to the end of the furrow it is possible that I may find myself not a one.”—Lord 
Rosebery at the City Liberal Club, July r9t», rgot. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles on Monday evening in the House A Commons, apropos of Lord 
Rosebery’s position, from Cowper's lines on Alexander Selkirk 

I am out of humanity's reach, Never hear the sweet music of speech— 

I must finish my journey alone; I start at the sound of my own. 
(Our artist declines to say whose is the footprint on the sand.) 


but I remember the suggestions. The back- 
ground was to be Westminster Abbey, one 
portion of which was to be a butler’s pantry, 
showing the Dean polishing pieces of plate, 
each of which was to have a label on it. If 
you will consider for a moment, without going 
any farther, the fact that the labels were to be 
large enough for what was written on them 
to be distinctly visible, you will see at once 
how difficult it would be to get in much to 
indicate Westminster Abbey. That, how- 
ever, was not the end of 
the puzzle problem, for a a 
outside the Abbey there an 

ih 
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Mr. 
Perks’s. 


gymkhana or 


was to be a pantechnicon 
van with a label on the 
side. But the van was to 
be drawn at the same 
time in such a way that 
you could also see the 
inside of it, and on rows 
of shelves there were to be 
jars, also plainly labelled. 
The whole idea was a 
shrieking nightmare of 
distorted proportions and 
lunatic asylum perspective. 

“Many of the sugges- ~S 
tions, again, which I we = 
receive take the old con- we 
ventional form of people ws pay 
with circular heads and 
triangular bodies, and with 
balloons issuing from their 


One of a series of “all animals” 


anyone to hold the string. 


stretched out to grasp the guiding-string. 





SRO 
gymkhana races. Rosebery is represented going by 


himself, although many hands are eager to get hold of the string. 
“The Penguin starts on his own account in the ‘ 





mouths inscribed with 
complicated legends. All 
these suggestions I grate- 
fully acknowledge as 
prompted by kindness, but 
as a rule they are either 
so obscure as not to be 
obvious, or so obvious as 
to encourage actions for 
libel. 

“One of the drawings 
of Lord Rosebery depicts 
him in the act of plough- 
ing the famous | furrow. 
As he described it as his 
lonely furrow, I have 
represented bim as Robin- 
son Crusoe on his desert 
island. Of course, the 
mysterious footprint had 
to appear somewhere, that 
solitary one which has 
puzzled ‘so many people, 
because Friday was not a 
one-legged man. But whose 


footprint it is that appears in the cartoon I 
leave to imagination. 
Haldane’s, and others that it is Mr. 


Some have said it is 


“Another picture is one of a sort of 
‘all animals race’ 
which each competitor has to be in charge 
of a different animal. 


series, in 


In this one Lord 


Rosebery won’t be led by anyone, though 
there are a large number of willing hands 
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all animals’ race, and he doesn't want 
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Mr. Gould invariably goes abroad during 
his holidays, but he does not forget to take 
his eyes or his pencil with him, in witness 
whereof I am permitted to call attention 
to the exquisitely humorous drawing of four 
Brittany 
peasants 
taking each 
other home 
with a good 
deal of “ the 
clang of the 
wooden 
shoon.” 

The room 
in which 
Mr. Gould 
received me 
is, it is per- 
fectly safe to 
say, unique. 
It was car- 
ried out 
from his 
own design, and some of its decoration is the 
work of his own hands. He calls it his Frois- 
sart room. The ceiling is divided into panels, 
and the intersections are ornamented with 
coats-of-arms of the Knights of the Garter of 
the fourteenth century mentioned in Froissart, 
whilst a plaque on the wood-canopied mantel 
represents the “Combat des Trentes,” which 
is also mentioned in Froissart. The dis- 
tinctive decoration of the room is the frieze, 
which is an adaptation of the Ellesmere 
figures of the Canter- 





“Tue CLaNnG oF THE Woopen SHoon.” 
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not have been so well obtained in any other 
way. The “ Pilgrims,” who occupy the whole 
of one side of the room, represent the chief 
members of His Majesty’s Government in 
the days before it was reconstituted. ‘The 
leading 
figure, as 
one might 
expect, is 
that of the 
Right Hon- 
ourable 
Joseph 
Chamber- 
lain ona 
galloping 
steed or “a 
pushful 
horse,” as 
Mr. Gould 
humorously 
describes it. 
He is fol- 
lowed by 
Lord Salisbury, after whom comes Mr. 
Balfour, carrying a golf club. Then comes 
the Duke of Devonshire, looking more than 
three parts asleep, the condition in which he 
is invariably represented by the caricaturists, 
and, happiest of happy touches, he is seated 
on a heavy and somnolent horse. The Lord 
Chancellor, looking like the Wife of Bath, 
follows the Duke and is succeeded by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, holding tightly to his 
Exchequer bag and looking very “ black” 

over his shoulders at 





bury Pilgrims. The 
background is a warm 
terra-cotta, and on it 
the figures are super- 
imposed. Instead of 
being painted on the 
wall, they were drawn 
and coloured on 
paper by Mr. Gould 
himself. They were 
then cut out and 
pasted in their place. 
This method, in addi- 
tion to its simplicity, 
gives a clearness and 
sharpness which could 








the Minister of War, 
who is following close 
behind him with an 
eye clearly directed to 
the money-bags. 

The whole of the 
foregoing _ illustra- 
tions, with the ex- 
ception of those on 
pages 14 and 15 
and the book-plate, 
are reproduced 
here by the kind 
permission of the 
Proprietor of the 
Westminster Gasette. 
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AM almost perfectly happy ; 
but an unfaltering regard for 
the strict truth compels me to 
state that I am not quite. | 
wish I could conscientiously 
say that I was: But I can- 
I am aware that when a girl is engaged 
her 
And mine 





not. 
especially when she is just engaged 


happiness ought to be flawless. 
was until—— 

However, perhaps I had better come to 
the point. 

It is not my fault if I cannot do every- 
thing. I can do some things. When I 
turn the matter over in my mind system- 
atically, I feel justified in asserting that I 
can do a good many things. It is a well- 
known scientific fact that a Jack of all 
trades is master of none. ‘Therefore it 
seems to me to follow as a matter of course 
that, because I can do the things which I 
can do, I cannot do the things which I can- 


not do. Nothing could be simpler or more 
obvious. We cannot all of us be Admirable 
Crichtons. And it is just as well that we 
cannot. And yet, merely on that account, 


I have lately suffered—well, I have suffered 
a good deal. 

Nothing could have given me_ greater 
pleasure than the knowledge that Charlie 
had a mother and two sisters. When Mrs. 
Godwin—that is, his mother—wrote and said 
that Charlie had told her about the under- 
standing he and I had come to—that she 
would very much like to know her dear son’s 
future wife, so would I spend a few days 
with her in her cottage on the Thames, I 
was delighted. There was a note from each 
of his sisters, Bertha and Margaret, echoing 
their mother’s words, and that also was very 
nice. I sat down then and there and replied 
to them all three, arranging to go to them on 
the Tuesday following. I had to go without 
Charlie. He was to have gone with me; 
and, of course, I had looked forward to our 
journey together in the train. But, at the 
last moment, he telegraphed to say that busi- 
ness detained him in town ; would I go down 
without him, and he would join us on the 
morrow. I went without him. And on the 





Girl Who Couldn't. 


By RiIcHARD MARSH. 


whole I think I bore up very well, espe- 
cially considering that, just as the train was 
starting from Paddington, a woman got into 
my carriage with two dogs, a parrot in a 
huge cage, bundles of -gelf: clubs, hockey 
clubs, tennis rackets, fishing rods, and good- 
ness only knows what besides ; her belong- 
ings filled the whole of her own side of the 
compartment and most of mine. The last 
of them was being hustied in as the train 
was actually moving. As she was depositing 
them anywhere and anyhow—I never saw 
anyone treat her belongings with scantier 
ceremony—she observed :— 

“T cut that rather fine. Don’t believe in 
getting to the station before the train is 
ready to start; but that was a bit of a 
shave.” 

It was a “bit of a shave”; the marvel 
was that she succeeded in catching the train 
at all. I, disliking to be bustled, had been 
there a good twenty minutes before it started, 
so, although she might not have been aware 
of it, there was a flavour of something about 
her remark which was very nearly personal. 

It was only after we had gone some dis- 
tance that the dogs appeared—not a little to 
my amazement. One of them--which came 
out of a brown leather hand-bag—was one 
of those long-bodied, short-legged creatures 
which always look as if they were deformed. 
The other—a small, black animal, with curly 
hair—she took out of the pocket of the 
capacious coat which she was wearing. 
Directly she placed it on the floor of the 
carriage it flew at me as if filled with a 
frenzied desire to tear me to pieces. While 
it was doiug its best to bark itself hoarse its 
owner removed a green cover from the 
parrot’s cage, whereupon the bird inside 
commenced to make a noise upon its own 
account, as if with the express intention of 
urging that sooty fragment to wilder exer- 
tions. That compartment was like a minia- 


ture pandemonium. 

“ Don’t let them worry you,” remarked the 
mistress of the travelling menagerie. 

But as she made not the slightest attempt 
to stop their worrying me I did not quite 
understand what she expected I was going to 
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“* Don'T LET THEM WORRY VOU 


TRAVELLING 


do. When the black dog got the hem of my 
skirt into its mouth and began to pull at it 
with its tiny teeth I did remonstrate. 

“I’m afraid your dog will tear my dress.” 

“Not she! It’s only her fun; she won’t 
hurt you.” 

I was not afraid of the creature hurting 
me, but my skirt. The mistress’s calmness 
was sublime. Suffering her minute quadruped 
to follow—without the smallest effort to 
control it—its own quaint devices, she was 
serenely attaching a new tip to a billiard-cue 
which she had taken out of a metal case. 
As if she felt that her proceedings might 
impress me with a sense of strangeness, she 
proffered what she perhaps meant to be an 
explanation. 

“Always tip my own cue. I’ve got a 
cement which sticks, and I like my tip to be 
just so. If you want to be sure of your cue, 
tip it yourself.” 

Presently my Liliputian assailant passed 
from unreasonable antagonism to a warmth 
of friendship which was almost equally dis: 
concerting. Springing, after one or two 
failures, on to the carriage seat, it deposited 
itself in the centre of my lap, nearly knocking 
my book out of my hands; and without a 
with your leave or by your leave, but with 


Vol. xxv.—4, 


,) REMARKED THE MISTRESS OF THE 
MENAGERIE.” 


the most take-it- 
for-granted air im- 
aginable, prepared 
for slumber. Per- 
ceiving which the 
short-legged dog, 
descending, in its 
turn, to the floor 
of the carriage, 
began to prowl 
round and round 
me, sniffing at my 
skirts in a manner 
which almost sug- 
gested that there 
was something 
about me which 
was not altogether 
nice. All of a 
sudden the parrot, 
which had _ been 
taking an uncon- 
cealed interest in 
the proceedings, discovered a 
surprising, and hitherto wholly 
unsuspected, capacity for speech. 

**Don’t be a fool!” he said. 
\ Whether the advice was 

addressed to me or to the short- 

legged dog, I could not say. 
But it was so unexpected, and was uttered 
with so much clearness, and was such an 
extremely uncivil thing to utter, that I quite 
jumped in my seat. The lady with the 
billiard-cue made a comment of her own :— 

“That bird’s a magnificent talker, and 
that’s his favourite remark.” 

When we stopped at my station, a girl, 
coming up to the carriage door, began 
showering welcomes on my companion and 
her creatures with a degree of fluency which 
pointed to an intimate acquaintance with all 
of them. 

“ Halloa, Pat, so you’ve come! Halloa, 
Tar!”—this was to the small black animal. 
“ Halloa, Stumps !”—this was to the short- 
legged dog: “ Halloa, Lord Chesterfield !” 
—this was to that excessively rude parrot, 
who promptly acknowledged the greeting by 
rejoining : 

“Don’t be a fool!” 

Then, seeing that I was only waiting for 
the removal of some of the impedimenta to 
enable me to get out, the girl exclaimed :— 

“ Are you Nelly Heywood?” I admitted 
that I was. ‘I’m Bertha Godwin ; 
awfully glad to see you. ‘This is Miss 
Patricia Reeves—commonly known as Pat. 
Great luck your coming down together in the 
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same compartment ; you'll be as intimate as 
if you’d known each other for years.” 

I was not so sure of that. More, I 
doubted if Miss Patricia Reeves and I ever 
should be intimate, as I understood intimacy. 
Still worse, I was disposed to be dubious if 
Miss Reeves’s bosom friend could ever be 
mine, 

A pony phaeton was waiting outside the 
station with another girl in it. This proved 
to be Margaret Godwin. She welcomed 
Pat—and Pat's etceteras—with as much 
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“SHE AND BERTHA IMMEDIATELY SET OFF AT WHAT STRUCK 
ME AS BEING A GOOD FIVE MILES AN HOUR, 


effusion as her sister had done. There was 
a discussion as to what was to happen. 
Since the phaeton would hold at most three, 
somebody would have to walk. Miss Reeves 
insisted on being the someone, and she and 
Bertha immediately set off at what struck me 
as being a good five miles an hour. Until 
then I had supposed myself to be no bad 
pedestrian for a mere girl, but when I saw 
the style in which those two were covering 
the ground I was glad that I had been per- 
mitted to ride. 

Margaret conversed on matters of which 
I, for the most part, knew little, and up 
to that moment had cared less. She talked 
of golf, inquiring, in an offhand sort of 


way, what my “ handicap” was; evidently 
taking it for granted that, in common with 
the rest of the world, I had a “ handicap.” 
I do not know what I answered ; because, as 
it happened, not only was I without that 
plainly desirable appurtenance, but I did not 
even know what she meant. Hitherto golf 
had not come into my life at all. But, for- 
tunately, she chattered on at such a rate that 
she was able to pay no attention to what 
I said ; so that it did not matter what I 
answered. It appeared that she had recently 
been playing a “tie,” or a 
“match,” or a “ game,” or 
a “round,” or a “skittle,” 
or something —I do not 
know which it was, but 
I am almost certain it 
was one or the other— 
with a Mrs. Chuckit—I am 
sure of the name because it 
was such an odd one— 
in which, it seemed, she 
had met with an unparalleled series of 
disasters. From what I could gather she had 
been “stymied” and “ bunkered” and “up” 
and “down” and “holed” and “foozled” 
and “skied” and “approached” and 
“driven,” and all sorts of dreadful things. 
At least, I believe they were dreadful things ; 
and, indeed, from the emphatic way in which 
she spoke of them, I am convinced they 
were. One thing of which she told me I[ 
am sure must have been painful. She said 
that she got into a hedge—a “beast of a 
hedge” she called it—though how, or why, 
she got into it she did not explain ; and that 
no sooner did she get out of it—“which 
took some doing,” so it shows it must 
have been painful—than back she went “bang 
into the middle” of it again, which seemed 
such a singular thing for anyone to do that, 
had she not been speaking with such earnest- 
ness and such vigour, I should almost have 
suspected her of a desire to take advantage 
of my innocence. Then, she admitted, she 
had lost her temper, which was not to be 
wondered at. If anyone had thrown me or 
“got” me into a hedge anyhow, I should 
have lost mine right straight off. The moral 
of it seemed to be that “the last hole cost 
her seventeen”; though seventeen what— 
whether pounds or shillings—she did not 
mention, nor what manner of hole it could 
have been that she should have been so set 
on getting it at apparently any price. It was 
all double Dutch to me. But she rattled on 
at such a rate that I hoped to be able to 
conceal my ignorance, for I felt that if she 


























discovered it I should drop in her estimation 
like the mercury in the thermometer which 
is transferred from hot water into cold. 
Suddenly, however, she began to ask me 
questions which sent cold shivers up and 
down my back. What cleeks had I got? 
Whose “ mashie” didI use? Did I care for 
a “heelless” cleek ? 

I fumbled with the inquiries somehow, 
until she put one which I had. to answer. 

“Do you do much with a brassey spoon ?” 

She looked at me with her grey eyes, 
which made me feel as if I was in the 
witness-box and she was cross-examiner. I 
did not do much with a 
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as his elder brother. It was Mrs. Godwin. 
She took both my hands in hers—standing 
in front of her relatively I was a mere mite 
—and looked me up and down. 

“There isn’t much of you, and you're 
ridiculously young.” 

“The first fault, I am afraid, is incurable. 
But the second I can grow out of. Many 
people do.” 

She laughed, and took me in her arms— 
literally lifted me off my feet—and kissed 
me. It was humiliating, but I did not seem 
to mind it from her; I had a sort of feeling 
she was nice. As I looked at her I under- 
stood how it was 
that she had two 





“brassey spoon.” Indeed, 
I did nothing. I had no 
idea what anyone could 
do. In fact, until that 
second I had not been 
aware that spoons were 
ever made of brass. And, 
anyhow, what part spoons 
of any kind played in the 
game of golf I had not 
the dimmest notion. But 
I was not going to give 
myself away at a single 
bound ; I was not quite 
so simple as that. So I 
thought for a 
moment, then I 
answered :— 

“TI suppose 
that I do about 
as much as other 





people.” 
As a non-com- 
mittal sort of 


answer I thought 
it rather neat ; 
but I was not so 
clear in my own 
mind as I should 
have liked to 
have been as to 


















such athletic 
daughters. 
Charlie had 
never struck me 
as being particu- 
larly athletic, 
though he was 
so big and broad. 
But as I talked 
to his mother I 
began to realize 
with a_ sinking 
heart how little 
I knew of him 
after all. 

I cannot say 
that when I got 
into my bed- 
room I felt very 
ecstatic. With- 
out an unusual 
degree of exer- 
tion I could have 
cried. But, thank goodness! I had 
sense enough not to do that. 

When I went down to tea I found 
that Bertha and Miss Reeves had 
arrived, and the luggage and the 
creatures. ‘The Godwins had crea- 
tures of their own—dogs and birds 





what was the im- galore. Among the latter was one 
pression which eit which I afterwards learnt was a 
it made upon mime ER jay. It made the most ridiculous 
Margaret. She “scammer cov Yahe wens t cor ave ne MOEA, 80 that I felt that Lord 
looked at me BEDROOM I FELT VERY ECSTATIC.” Chesterfield was justified in fixing 


in a way which 

made me wonder if she suspected. 
Luckily, before she was able to corner me 

again we came to the house. In the halla 

lady met us whose likeness to Charlie was so 

“reat that it affected me with something like 
shock. She was his replica in petticoats. 

in his clothes she might easily have passed 





it with his stony gaze and in observ- 
ing, with serious and ceaseless reiteration :— 

“* Don’t be a fool!” 

The conversation immediately got into 
channels which I would much rather it had 
kept out of. Bertha began it. 

* Nelly, you’ve just come in time. There’s 
going to be a sing-song on the island to- 
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night, and as I’m getting up the programme 
I hope you'll turn out to be a gem of the 
first water. What’ll you do?” 

I did not know what a “sing-song” was. 
Bertha explained: “A sing-song? Oh, a 
kind of a sort of a concert, informal, free 
and easy, don’t you know. All the river 
people turn up on the island—they bring 
their own illuminations—then some of us do 
things to amuse them. Will you give us a 
banjo solo ?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t play the banjo.” 

“Not play the banjo? I thought every- 
one could make a row on the banjo. Can't 
you play it enough to accompany your own 
singing ?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t sing.” 

“ Don’t sing? ‘Then what do you do?” 

“T bar recitations ”; this was Miss Reeves. 

“I don’t care what you bar,” retorted 
Bertha. “I’m going to recite—at least, I’m 
going to doa sort of a sketch with George 
Willis.” 

“T don’t call that reciting.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make any difference if you 
did.” 

I was rapidly beginning to learn that these 
people had a candid way of addressing each 
other which, to a stranger, was a little 
alarming. 

“The question is, Nelly, what shall I put 
you down for? Will you give us a dance?” 

“A dance? I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“A cake-walk, or a skirt-twirl, or a few 
steps—anything.” 

“Do you mean 


I dance, all by 


myself, in front of a lot of strangers ?” 


will 
“Yes; why not?) Everybody does, if they 
can.” 

“T cannot, thank you.” 

“Then what can you do?” 

“| have no parlour tricks.” 

“No what?” 

“| have no parlour tricks.” 

I ought to have been warned by the tone 
in which Bertha put her inquiry; but I did 
not notice it until it was too late. Directly 
I had repeated my assertion I realized that I 
had said something which it would, perhaps, 
have been better left unsaid. They all 
exchanged glances in that exasperating way 
which some people have when they wish to 
telegraph to each other something which is 
not precisely flattering to you. Miss Reeves 
laughed outright ; Bertha drummed with her 
fingers on her knee ; Margaret observed me 
with her keen grey eyes ; while Mrs. Godwin 
spoke. 
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“Isn’t that one of those things, Nelly, 
which one would rather have expressed 
differently ? Because, hereabouts, we rather 
pride ourselves on our capacity for what you 
call parlour tricks, and were not even aware 
that they were ‘ parlour tricks’ in the oppro- 
brious sense which you seem to suggest. I 
have always myself tried to acquire a smat- 
tering of as many of what I fancied were 
the minor accomplishments as I could, and 
I have always endeavoured—sometimes at 
the cost of a good deal of money —to induce 
my girls to acquire them, too. I have never 
felt that a woman was any the worse for 
being able to do things for the amusement — 
if not for the edification—of her friends.” 

I had not been so snubbed since I had 
been long-frocked, and to think that it 
should have been by Charlie’s mother! I 
fancy that I blushed in a perfectly preposter- 
ous manner, and I know that I went hot and 
cold all over, and I tried to wriggle out of 
the mess into which I had got myself. 

“IT only wish I could do things, but I 
can’t. I never have been among clever 
people, and I’m so dreadfully stupid. Hasn't 
Charlie told you?” 

“Charlie has told us nothing, except— 
you know what. But Charlie himself is a 
past - master of all sorts of parlour tricks. 
Don’t you know so much of him as that ?” 

Of course I did ; I resented the suggestion 
that I did not. I was commencing to get 
almost cross with Charlie’s mother. I was 
perfectly aware that there was nothing which 
Charlie could not do, and do well, better 
than anyone else. But it had not occurred 
to me that therefore his relations, and even 
his acquaintances, were all-round experts also. 
And I was not by any means sure that I 
appreciated the fact now, if it was a fact. 
It was not pleasant to feel that in what were 
here plainly regarded as essentials I should 
show to such hideous disadvantage. I should 
practically be out of everything ; and no girl 
likes to be that, especially when her lover's 
about. Before long Charlie would be com- 
paring me to everybody else, and thinking 
nothing of me at all. 

It is possible that my doleful visage—I 
am convinced that it had become doleful— 
moved Margaret to sympathy. Anyhow, she 
all at once jumped up, and—I have no doubt 
with the best will in the world—by way of 
making things easier for me promptly pro- 
ceeded to make them worse. 

“Come along, Nelly, let’s have some 
tennis. Run upstairs and put your shoes 


” 


on. 
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“My shoes? What shoes ?” 

“ Why, your tennis shoes.” 

“My tennis shoes? I—I’m afraid I 
haven’t brought any tennis shoes.” 

“ Not brought any tennis shoes ? 
course, you do play tennis?” 

The question was put in such a way as to 
infer that if I did not then I must be a sorry 
specimen of humanity indeed. But, as it 
happened, I did play tennis ; at least, after a 
fashion. We had what was called a tennis- 
lawn at home, the condition of which may be 
deduced from the fact that I had never 
imagined that it would be inadvisable to play 
on it in hobnailed boots if anyone so desired. 

“Of course I play; but—I haven't 
brought any particular shoes. Won’t these 
do?” 


But, of 
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She was no relative of Charlie’s. But she 

might just as well have been ; because, - with 

one accord, they all proceeded to take her 
rt. 

“* My dear Nelly,” said Margaret, speaking 
as if hers were the last words which could be 
said, “you are wrong. In shoes like yours 
you're a prisoner. You mayn’t be conscious 
of it, and you won’t be till you try others, 
Then you'll find out, and you'll be sorry that 
you didn’t find out before. I want to be 
mistress of my feet ; I don’t want to be their 
servant. I wear shoes like Pat, and nothing 
would induce me to wear any other kind ; I 
know better.” 

“ And I,” echoed her mother and sister. 

There they were, all three displaying—with 








I protruded 
one of those 
which I had on. 
Margaret could 
not have seemed 
more startled if 
I had shown her 
a bare foot. 

“Those! Why, 
they’ve got heels.” 

Miss Reeves 
went a good deal 
farther. 

“And such 
heels! My dear 
girl ””—fancy her 
calling me_ her 
dear girl! Such 
impertinence !— 
“sane people 
don’t wear those 
Royal roads to 
deformity nowa- 
days; they wear 
shoes like these.” 

She displayed 
a pair of huge, 





a 








square-toed, 
shapeless, heel- 
less, thick-soled 
monstrosities, into which nothing would ever 
have induced me to put my feet. I said so 
plainly. 

“Then I’m glad that I’m not sane. 
Sooner than wear things like that I’d go 
about in my stockings. I don’t believe that 
mine are Royal or any other roads to 
deformity—they fit me beautifully; but, at 
any rate, yours are deformities ready-made.” 

i did not intend to allow myself to be 

1ubbed by Miss Reeves without a struggle. 


‘THEY WERE ALL THREE DISPLAVING SHOES WHICH WERE FACSIMILES OF THOSE 


WORN BY MISS REEVES. 


actual gusto — shoes which were facsimiles 
of those worn by Miss Reeves. They were 
probably the productions of the same expert 
in ugliness. 

“You won't be able to do anything really 
comfortably till you wear them too; then 
you'll tell yourself what a goose you were 
not to have gone in for them ages ago. But 
you'll find Charlie’ll soon win you into the 
ways of wisdom.” 


Charlie would ! like to see 


I should 
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Charlie even dare to try. If I could not 
wear; without argument, shoes to please 
myself, then 

I imagine that Margaret perceived, from 
the expression of my countenance, that she 
had gone a little too far, because she said, in 
quite a different tone of voice :— 

“ Never mind about shoes. Play in those 
you have on, and I'll tell Jackson to give the 
lawn an extra roll in the morning.” 

If I had been wise I should have taken 
the reference to Jackson as a hint and 
slipped out of playing. But my back was a 
wee bit up, 
and I wasa 
little off my 
balance, so 
I played. 
Of course, 
I made a 
frightful 
spectacle of 
myself. It 
did make 
me so wild. 

Bertha 
and Mar 
garet said 
they would 
play Miss 
Reeves and 
me — which 
I did not 
like, to begin 
with. Under 
the circum 
stances I felt 
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horses who are better than they choose to 
make out.” 

I tried to be, but I failed ignominiously. 
I do declare that I am not always so badas I 
was then. But, as I have said, I was a little 
off my balance, and all I could do was to 
make an idiot of myself. Bertha served 
first; my partner suggested I should take 
her service. .I took it; or, rather, I didn’t 
take it. Bertha sent the balls so fast that I 
could scarcely see them ; and then there was 
such a twist on them, or whatever you call 
the thing, that I could not have hit them 
anyhow. I 
did not hit 
them ;_ not 
one. 

“What 
horrid 
balls!” I 
murmured, 
when Bertha 
had made 
an end. 

iat 
seem to find 
them so.” 


My part- 
ner spoke 
with such 


excessive 
dryness that 
I could have 
hit her with 
my racket. 
When it 
came to her 
turn to serve 






that one of 

them might = MX} Hans ME she asked 
have offered ru me a ques- 
to take me “1 HAD TO DODGE WHEN I SAW HER COMING.” tion :— 

as a partner. “Won't 
They might have seen that I was com- you stand up to the net and _ kill their 
mencing to regard Miss Reeves as if returns?” 

she were covered with prickles. Besides No, I would not stand up to the net and 


which, considering what I imagined I had 
come there for, and the position which I 
was shortly to occupy in the family, it did 
seem to me that they ought not to have 
paired me with a stranger. But, as they 
evidently preferred to play together, they 
plainly did not think it worth their 
while to study my tastes for a moment. 
So I was as sugary to Miss Reeves as 
I could be. 

“IT am afraid you have a very bad partner,” 
I observed. 

“I don’t mind,” she was kind enough to 
reply. “I expect you’re one of those dark 





kill their returns. I did not know what she 
meant ; but I knew that I would not do it. 
And I did not. She herself played as if she 
had been doing nothing else all her life but 
play lawn-tennis. She was all over the place 
at once. I was only in her way, and she 
treated me as if I was only in her way. I 
had to dodge when I saw her coming or she 
would have sent me flying; more than once 
she nearly did. It was a painful fiasco so 
far as I was concerned ; I have a dim sus- 
picion that we scored nothing. When the 
game was finished she looked me up and 
down. 


















“ Bit off your game, aren’t you ?” 

“T’m afraid I am,” I muttered. 

I was too cast down to do anything else 
but mutter. There was a look in her eyes 
which, unless I was mistaken, meant temper. 
And she was such a very stalwart person that 
I had a horrible feeling that, unless I was 
very careful, she might make nothing of 
shaking me. 

“Perhaps you’re stronger in singles. I 
should like to play you a single ; will you ?” 
“Thank you ; some—some other time.” 

“Shall we say to-morrow ?” 

We did not say to-morrow. I would not 
have ‘said to-morrow for a good deal. 
Margaret came to my rescue. 

“You play Bertha. Nelly and I'll look 
on. 

We looked on, while they performed 
prodigies. I had never before seen such 
playing. ‘The idea of my associating myself 
with them was preposterous. As we watched 
Margaret was not so loquacious as I should 
have desired. In her silence I seemed to 
read disapprobation of the exhibition of in- 
competence which I had given. Moreover, 
when she did speak her remarks took the 
form of criticisms of the play; approving 
this stroke, condemning that, with a degree 
of severity which made me wince. It was 
impossible to sit beside her for many seconds 
without realizing that she regarded lawn- 
tennis with a serious- 
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myself. But Margaret was of a different 
mind. 

“Oh, no—what’s the funof it? One gets 
rusty. Let’s do something. Of course, ping- 
pong’s not a game one can take really in 
earnest ; but there’s a tournament in the 
school-room on Wednesday, and I ought to 
keep my hand in. Come along and let’s 
have a knock up.” 

We went along. She did not give me a 
chance to refuse to go along. She led the 
way. 

“Of course you do play?” 

“Well, I have played. But I’m quite 
sure that I don’t play in your sense.” 

“Oh, everyone plays ping-pong; the 
merest children even. I maintain that it’s 
nothing but a children’s game.” 

It might be. In that case she would 
soon discover that I was past the age of 
childhood. 

“Have you brought your bat?” I had 
not. “It doesn’t matter. We've got about 
thirty different kinds. You're sure to find 
your sort among them.” 

A ping-pong board was set up in the 
billiard-room. On a table at one side were 
enough bats to stock a shop. I took the 
one she recommended, and we began. 


Ping-pong is a loathsome game. I have 
always said it, and always shall. At home 
we played it on the dining-room table. The 





ness of which—in that 
connection —I__had 
never dreamed. Obvi- 
ously, with her, it was 
one of the serious 
things of life. 
Suddenly she hit 
upon a theme which 
was not much more 
palatable to me than 
lawn-tennis had been 
In such company. 
“Let’s play ping- 
pong—you and me?” 
“ Ping-pong ?” My 
heart sank afresh. It 
seemed in that house 
that games were in the 
air. “Wouldn’t you 
rather sit here and 
watch them playing 
tennis ? I like to 
watch them.” 
I would rather have 
watched anyone play 

















anything than play 


‘‘ THAT WRETCHED LITTLE CELLULOID BALL WHIZZED OVER THE NET LIKE LIGHTNING” 












boys made sport of me. They used to 
declare in derision that I played “ pat-ball.” 
I should have liked some of them to have 
played with Margaret. She would have 
played with them, or I err. I thought the 
serves had come in with disgusting swiftness 
at lawn-tennis : they were nothing compared 
to her serves at ping-pong. That wretched 
little celluloid ball whizzed over the net like 
lightning ; and then, as I struck at it blindly, 
expecting it to come straight towards me, 
like a Christian thing, it flew off at an angle 
to the right or left, and my bat encountered 
nothing but the air. On the other hand, when 
I served, she smashed my ball back with such 
force that it leapt right out of my reach, or 
anyone’s, and sometimes clean over the 
billiard-table. I had soon.-had enough of it. 

“Hadn’t we better stop?” I inquired, 
when, for the second time in succession, she 
had smashed 
my service 
nearly up to 
the ceiling. 
“Tt can’t be 
very amusing 
for youtoplay 
with me.” 

A similar 
reflection 
seemed to 
occur to her. 
Resting her 
bat on the 
edge of the 
board, she re- 
garded me in 
contempla- 
tive fashion. 

“What is 
your favour- 
ite game ?” 
she asked. 

For some 
occult reason 
the question 
made me 
blush; so 
far, that is, 
as my state 
of heat per- 
mitted. 

“I’m not good at any; so I suppose I 
haven’t a favourite game. Indeed, I don’t 
think I’m fond of games.” 

“ Not fond of games?” Her tone was almost 
melancholy, as if my admission grieved her. 
“That is unfortunate. We're such a gamey 
crowd ; we are all so keen on games.” 





““AS I SURVEVED THE RESULT IN THE MIRROR MY SVIRIT BECAME CAI MER.” 
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Her bearing so hinted that I had been the 
occasion to her of actual pain that it almost 
moved me to tears. 

When I got up into my room to dress for 
dinner I was a mixture of feelings. It would 
not have needed much to have made me 
sneak down the stairs, and out of the house, 
and back to the station, if I had been sure 
of getting safely away. I could not say 
exactly what I had expected, but I certainly 
had not expected this. Charlie had always 
made such a fuss of me that I fear I had 
taken it for granted that, under the circum- 
stances, his people would make a fuss of me 
too. Instead of which they had received me 
with a take-it-for-granted air, as if they had 
known me for years and years, and then had 
promptly proceeded to make me feel so 
unutterably small that I was almost inclined 
to wish that I had never been born. 

I hated to 
be made to 
feel small. I 
hated games. 
I hated — 
during those 
moments in 
which I was 
tearing off 
my frock I 
nearly felt as 
if I hated 
everything. 
But just in 
time it was 
borne in to 
me how 
wicked I was. 
It was not 
their fault if 
I was a little 
donkey; it 
was my own. 
They were 
not to blame 
if I had 
allowed my 
education to 
be neglected, 
and had not 
properly ap- 
preciated the 
paramount importance of tennis and ping-pong 
and golf, and all the other—to my mind- 
somewhat exasperating exercises which came 
under the generic heading of “games.” But 
as I proceeded with my toilette and surveyed 
the result in the mirror my spirit became 
calmer. At least, they mone of them 
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looked better than I did. I might not be 
such an expert, but I certainly was not 
uglier than they were. And that was some- 
thing. Besides, I was young, and strong, 
and healthy, and active. If I set myself to 
do it, it was quite within the range of possi- 
bility that I might become a match for them 
even at tennis and ping-pong. I did not 
believe that I was such a duffer as I had 
seemed. 

No one could have been nicer than they 
were when I went down into the drawing- 
room—Miss Reeves actually was so nice 
that she took my breath away. They stared 
as I entered ; then broke into a chorus. 

“Well,” began Bertha, with that outspoken- 
ness which seemed a family characteristic, 
“one thing’s sure and certain, you'll be the 
beauty of the family. We shall have to 
show you as an illustration of what we can 
achieve in that direction. You look a per- 
fect picture.” 

“A dream of loveliness,” cried Miss 
Reeves. ‘Now, if I were a man you're 
just the sort of girl I’d like to marry. Even 
as a mere girl I'd like to kiss you.” 

She put her hands lightly on my bare 
shoulders and she did kiss me—on both 
cheeks and on the lips—there and then. It 
was most bewildering. I had not looked 
for that sort of thing from her. But Mrs. 
Godwin’s words warmed the very cockles 
of my heart :— 

“Tf you’re as delightful as you look, my 
dear, that boy of mine ought to be a very 
happy fellow.” 

No woman had ever spoken to me like 
that before. It filled me with a lovely 
glow—made me even bold. I went close up 
to her and I whispered :— 

‘“*T should like to make him happy.” 

Then she drew me to her and she kissed 
me, laughing as she did so. It was really a 
most peculiar position for a person to be in. 
But I forgave them for making such an 
object of me at tennis. 

After dinner Mrs. Godwin said :— 

“Bertha, Margaret, and I will go over to 
the island in the dinghy, we being on this 
occasion the chief exponents of parlour 
tricks, and responsible for all the other per- 
formers of the same ; and then, Pat, you and 
Nelly might follow in the punt.” 

At Mrs. Godwin’s mischievous allusion to 
“parlour tricks ” they all looked at me and 
laughed ; but by now I was beginning to 
get used to their ways. I laughed too. A 
little while before I should have objected to 


being again paired off with Miss Reeves ; 
Vol xxv.—6. 
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but my sentiments were also commencing to 
change towards her. Mrs. Godwin went on:— 

“We shall have to see that all things are 
ready and in order, so that you will have 
fifteen or twenty minutes before you need 
appear.” 

We saw them off ; the garden ran right 
down to the water’s edge. Then Miss Reeves 
proposed that, since there was no need to 
hurry, we should get into the punt and 
dawdle about upon the river till it was time 
to join them. The idea commended itself 
to me, although I was regarding the punt— 
which was moored alongside —with some mis- 
givings. Incredible though it may sound, I 
had never seen such an article before. 

But then I had never before been within 
miles and miles of the Thames except over 
London Bridge, and that kind of thing. I 
had never been in a boat in my life, whether 
large or small, on seaor river. Such was my 
ignorance that I had not been aware that 
women ever rowed, especially in little weeny 
boats all alone by themselves. The work- 
manlike manner in which Bertha and 
Margaret had rowed off with their mother 
had filled me with amazement; they had 
gone off with nothing on their heads 
or shoulders, or even their hands. They 
had a heap of wraps in the bottom of the 
boat ; but it had not seemed to occur to 
them that it was necessary to put them on. 
True, it was a lovely evening and delightfully 
warm ; but there were lots of other boats 
about, and it did seem odd that three ladies 
should start off in a boat all alone by them- 
selves in exactly the same costume in which 
they had just been sitting at dinner. 

“ Hadn’t I better put something on?” I 
inquired of Miss Reeves, who showed symp- 
toms of a desire to hurry me into the punt 
before I was ready. 

“Why?” she rejoined. “It'll be hot all 
through the night. You don’t feel chilly ?” 

“No; I don’t feel chilly, but i 

I looked about me at the strangers in the 
other boats in a way which she was quick to 
understand. She was shrewd enough. 

“‘ My dear Miss Heywood—-—’” she paused. 
“T mean, my dear Nelly—I must call you 
Nelly, I really must—up here one regards the 
Thames as one’s own private river. It’s the 
mode to do, and to dress, exactly as one 
pleases. In summer, on the upper reaches 
of the Thames, one is in Liberty Hall. Step 
into that punt, if it pleases you, just as you 
are ; or, if it pleases you, smother yourself in 
wraps ; only do step in. Are you going to 
pole or am 1?” 
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“To pole?” 

She eyed me quizzically. 

“Don’t tell me that you don’t know what 
to pole means.” 

“But I don’t. How should I, when I 
never saw a punt before this second?” 

“ Dear me, how your rudiments have been 
neglected! Poling, you ummstructed child, 
with the stream and the right companion 
on a summer evening is the poetry of life. 
Jump inside that boat and I'll give you an 
illustration of the verb to pole.” 

She gave me one; a charming illustration, 
too. Certainly, lying on the bottom of that 
punt, amid a pile of cushions, while it moved 
smoothly over those glittering waters, under 
that cloudless sky, was deligious. And the 
ease with which she sent us along—just 
dipping the long pole into the stream, while 
the gleaming drops of water fell off the 
shining shaft. 

“ Well,” she asked, “ how do you like my 
illustration ? ” 

“It’s lovely. I could go on like this for 
ever, just looking at you. It shows off your 
figure splendidly.” She laughed. “And it 
doesn’t seem to be so difficult either.” 

“What doesn’t seem difficult ?—poling ? 
It isn’t. You only have to put it in and 
take it out again. Nothing could be simpler.” 

Of course, I knew that she was chaffing 
me, and that it was not quite so simple as 
that. But, all the same, I leaned to the 
opinion that it was not so very hard. And I 
resolved that when Charlie came, and he 
was there to teach me and to take a genuine 
interest in my education, I would try my 
hand. I suspected that I might look rather 
decent poling him along. 

It was very jolly on the island. There 
were crowds of people, some of them gor- 
geous, some in simple skirts and blouses, but 
scarcely any of them wore hats—the men 
looked nicer than I had ever seen men look 
before. I came to the conclusion that the 
river costume did suit men. The “ parlour 
tricks” were excellent ; I became more and 
more ashamed of myself for having spoken 
of them as parlour tricks. Bertha and 
Margaret and Mrs. Godwin were splendid. I 
believe that the people would have liked 
them to have kept on doing things all night 
long. And no wonder. If I had only 
been a hundredth part as clever I should 
have been as proud as a peacock. Every- 
thing would have gone off perfectly, and I 
should have had one of the pleasantest 
evenings of my life, if it had not been for 
my stupidity. 


When all was over I found myself in the 
punt with Margaret. She was kneeling at 
one end, arranging her music and things. 
Although it was pretty late there was a full 
moon in an unclouded sky, so that it was 
almost as light as day. All at once I dis- 
covered that we had got untied or something, 
and were drifting farther and farther from the 
land. 

“We're going,” I exclaimed. 

“That’s all right,” said Margaret. 
her clear.” 

Evidently she, engrossed in affairs of her 
own, took it for granted that I was no novice 
—in that part of the world novices seemed 
to be things unknown. There were lots of 
boats about us; people were making laugh- 
ing remarks about our being in the way ; the 
pole was lying in the punt; Miss Reeves had 
handled it as if it were a feather. Here 
was an earlier opportunity to try my hand 
than I had anticipated; but surely until 
Margaret was disengaged I could act on her 
instructions and “pole clear.” So I picked 
up the pole. 

Two things struck me instantly: one, that 
it was much longer than it had seemed ; and 
the other, that it was a very great deal 
heavier. But I had been so hasty that, 
before I realized these facts—though I 
realized them rapidly enough -—the end of 
it was in the water. Down it went with 
a jerk to the bottom. Had I not hung on 
to it with sudden desperation it would all 
of it have gone. I wished it had! For 
while I clung to it I all at once perceived 
that, in some mysterious way, the boat was 
running away from underneath me. It was 
the most extraordinary sensation I had ever 
experienced, and so startling, and it all took 
place with such paralyzing swiftness. Before 
I understood what was really happening— 
before I had time to scream or anything—I 
found that I was actually pushing the punt 
away with my own feet—that I was standing 
on the edge of it—and, splash ! I was in the 
river. 

There was no water to speak of. It was 
quite shallow ; only a foot or two deep. I 
was out again almost as soon as I was in. 
But I was soaked to the skin. And the 
worst of it was that I knew that not a creature 
there sympathized with me truly. All round 
me people were laughing outright—at me! 

—as if it were quite a joke. I could not see 
where the joke came in. Although Mrs. 
Godwin and the girls and Miss Reeves pre- 
tended to sympathize with me, I felt per- 
suaded that even they were laughing at me 
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“THE BOAT WAS RUNNING AWAY FROM UNDERNEATH ME.” 


in their heart of hearts. More than once I 
caught them in a grin. 

I did feel so wild with myself when I got 
between the sheets! All the same, I slept 
like a top. I seemed to have only been 
asleep a minute or two when I was disturbed 
by a knocking at my bedroom door. 

“Who's there ?” I cried. 

“Come fora dip!” returned Margaret’s voice. 

“A dip?” I shuddered ; she had roused 
me from the loveliest dream. “ Where?” 

“Why, in the river, child! It’s a perfect 
morning for a swim ! ” 

“In the river— fora swim? But I can’t swim.” 

“I’m coming in,” she cried. And in she 
came, rushing across the floor, putting her 
strong arms underneath my shoulders, raising 
me from the pillow. “I don’t believe you 
can do anything, you little goose. But you’re 
a darling all the same.” 

She kissed me three or four times, then 


dropped me, scurried back across the floor , 


and out of the 
room. 

I sighed and, I 
believe, I turned 
over and went to 
sleep again. 

When I got 
down to breakfast 
I found that they 
had all been about 
for hours. There 
was a letter from 
Charlie lying on 
my plate. He 
wrote to say that 
he was coming 
down by the first 
train. 

“ You might go 
and meet him,” 
suggested Mrs, 
Godwin. “Can 
you drive ?” 

They all grin- 
ned, but I did 
not mind; not a 
tiny bit. 

“Can I drive ?” 
I retorted, scorn- 
fully. “Why, 
I’ve driven since 
I was a little 
thing.” 

‘“‘And, pray, 
how long ago is 
that? Anyhow, 
if you can drive 
you might go to meet him by yourself.” 

I did, in the pony phaeton ; it was lovely. 
When Charlie came out of the station my 
heart jumped into my mouth; especially 
when he took his hat off and kissed me in 
front of all the people. It was so un- 
expected. 

As I drove him back I told him what an 
absolute duffer I was. He declared that, as 
for my not being able to do things, he 
would show me how to do them all, and he 
guaranteed —but I knew there was a twinkle 
in his eye—that soon I would do them 
better than anyone else. And I should not 
be surprised if he does teach me how to do 
some things. He has taught me such a 
deal already. 

So, as I observed at the outset, although I 
am not quite, I am almost perfectly happy. 
And, after all, that is something, particu- 
larly as I dare say I shall be quite happy 
before very long. 
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HERE are two evenings that 
will remain in my memory, 
vivid pictures of things that 
are past, so long as I have 
power to remember. One is 
the night of July 3rd, 1902, 
when Sir Henry Irving received the Indian 
Princes on the stage of the Lyceum, with 
a lavish splendour that well became the 


Oriental magnificence and the old-world 
dignity of his guests; while the other 


occasion is a night in the far-away forties, 
when on that same stage, which Sir Henry’s 
army of stage-carpenters, upholsterers, gas- 
men, confectioners, and charwomen_ so 
rapidly transformed into a banqueting-hall, 
I watched, with childish wonder and delight, 
the transformation of pumpkin and mice 
to a fairy chariot drawn by a team of 
milk - white ponies; Cinderella’s coach, 
glittering with gold, garlanded with roses. 
And Cinderella, a slim little person in 
a brown stuff frock, was Mrs. Keeley, 
then in her zenith; and I was a small child 
in white muslin and blue sash, and pig- 
tails like those of Miss Morleena Kenwigs. 
Those two nights were my first and last at 
the Lyceum Theatre ; and between them lies 
a gulf of more than half a century. 

As this little paper is to be purely egotis- 
tical, and to record my personal impressions 
of the theatre which is soon to disappear 
from our new London, I may be allowed to 
say that the Lyceum has never been to me 
quite as other theatres, but always some- 
thing special—efwas Apartes—prettier, more 
artistic, more elegant, more altogether 
delightful ; the house that never brought 
disappointment or satiety. Perhaps one of 
the particular charms of this theatre in the 
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By M. E. Brappon, 


Author of ** Fenton’s Quest,” ‘* Run to Earth,” ‘* Hostages 


to Fortune, ” etc. 


days of my youth consisted in the fact that 
I never knew it perverted from its legitimate 
function, never degraded by a miscellaneous 
entertainment, or turned to base educational 
uses by an orrery ; while at the St. James’s, 
in my early childhood, I had groaned under 
the infliction of Ethiopian serenaders and 
German conjurers, and had been too often 
taken to other theatres in the off-season, to 
hear Henry Russell, or to see live rabbits 
boiled in a hat, when I was pining for the 
enchantment of pantomime or play. 

I began my career as a member of the 
playgoing public at an unusually early period, 
for I was born a deadhead, and my childhood 
was spent in that golden age for playgoers 
when the editors of important London 
newspapers had the disposal of a large 
number of free admissions to the best seats 
in the best London theatres. What the 
limit of those free admissions may have 
been I know not; but I can recall bulky 
double letters containing six dress - circle 
tickets, or ivory plaques which admitted 
two, and might be kept for a week ; and I do 
not think my mother was ever refused the 
favour she asked from a nephew who was not 
only the ablest of editors but also the kindest 
of men. Theatre tickets in our family meant 
not £ s. d. but J. T. D.; and it is needless 
to say that J. T. D. was approached some- 
what often on this subject; for let it be 
known by your friends that you are able to 
obtain orders for the play, and only those 
overworked daughters of the horse-leech can 
afford a parallel in rapacity. Rarely did my 
mother make the familiar request on her 
own account, but often and very often for the 
pleasure of other people ; and, when a batch 
of dress-circle tickets had been obtained for 
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London friends, I, as a small child from the 
suburbs, was sometimes slipped in among 
them. 

And so it happens that on one well- 
remembered night I am sitting in the dazzling 
circle at the beautiful theatre, and Keeley 
and Harley are acting the famous chapter in 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” where Sairey Gamp and 
Betsey Prig are first con- 
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ball in débardeur costume, with velvet 
trousers, silk shirts, and powdered hair, and 
dance a fas de trois with the Prince. I can 
see the figures moving before me as I write, 
the smiling faces, the waving arms—and all 
are dead and gone! One-—was it Rondeletia 
or Patchoulia ?—was famous for her beauty 
and her grace; but she early vanished from 

“those garish lights” to 





vivial and anon quarrel- 


a domestic life of tran- 





some over the little 
black teapot, a duologue 
that had been arranged 
for the two famous com- 
edians. It is a long bill, 
for the performance 
begins with a comedy, 
of which I remember 
nothing; and then there 
is a ballet by Madame 
Somebody’s troupe of 
children, that appealed 
more to my imagination, 
and has lived longer in 
my memory; and then 
come Sairey and Betsey, 
Sairey very short and 
stout, a little ball of a 
woman, and Betsey 
gaunt and thin; and 
from recrimination they 
pass to personal assault, 
with a trifle of clowning, 
such as even illustrious 
comedians will some- 
times delight in, and the 
table is knocked over, 











quil happiness, which 
never courted the 
tumult and glitter of 
“smart ” society. 

There is a gap in time 
between that night in 
Fairyland and a night 
of thrilling melodrama, 
when for the first time 
at a London theatre a 
play in seven acts, or 
tableaux, occupied the 
whole evening—a dar- 
ing experiment which, I 
believe, was hardly a 
managerial success. 


The play was “The 
Chain of Events,’ an 
adaptation from the 


French, and altogether 
a noteworthy production 
from a spectacular point 
of view, including a 
scene of tempest and 
shipwreck, a picturesque 
French market-place, in 
which Madame Vestris 














and Sairey rolls upon 
the stage, speechless 
and irresistibly comic, 
and the scene is done; and then, oh then, 
comes the crowning glory of the night, 
Planché’s burlesque of “Cinderella,” so 
lightly touched, so elegant, so unlike modern 
burlesque ; and Cinderella is Mrs. Keeley, 
and Alfred Wigan is the Prince; and the 
wicked sisters are not two bouncing low 
comedians, tumbling about in flounced 
petticoats, and knocking each other through 
cheval glasses, and showing an inordinate 
length of leg at every possible opportunity, 
redolent of the music-halls they lately 
adorned. Cinderella’s wicked sisters in 
that night of the far-away forties are 
two of the prettiest women on the London 
Stage. Even their names have an odour 
of elegance, Rondeletia and Patchoulia, 
after the fashionable perfumes of the 
hour; and they appear at the Prince’s 
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and Miss Laura Keene, 
a handsome and clever 
young American actress, 
appeared as market-women ; a fountain of 
real water, a night scene in Paris, and a 
ballet with Rosina Wright as premiere 
danseuse, and other stage pictures that years 
have dimmed, though the marked individu- 
ality of Charles Mathews as a light comedy 
villain, casual, offhand, sfzritue/, audacious, 
time has not blurred. 

Of other productions during the Mathews 
management of the Lyceum I remember only 
“The Island of Jewels,” a burlesque in which 
Julia St. George and Madame Vestris were 
the stars. Madame played a Prince of 
Fairyland, perhaps one of that accomplished 
comédienne’s latest impersonations, when 
the dark menace of a fatal disease was 
overshadowing the brilliant and _ strangely 
chequered career. 

Following on the grace and elegance of 
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the Mathews period came the era of Charles 
Dillon, and that admirable actor’s perform- 
ance of Belphégor the Mountebank, with 
pretty littke Marie Wilton as the Mounte- 


bank’s almost dying son, 
an impersonation so 
natural and so pathetic 
as to secure immediate 
recognition from the 
critics and the public, a 
début which placed the 
young actress at once in 
the foremost rank. The 
play was only a melo- 
drama, and an adapta- 
tion “at that”; but the 
London of these modern 
days would, I think, 
welcome even a foreign 
melodrama if it told as 
tender and pathetic a 
story as “ Belphégor the 
Mountebank.” 

On Charles Dillon’s 
too brief occupation of 
the Lyceum succeeded 
the still shorter reign 
of Madame Celeste, who 
an adaptation of “The 


I was far away in, the north of England 
during these two managements ; and my next 


memory of the 
Lyceum is Falconer’s 
eminently successful, 
but to me, personally, 
eminently boring, 
Irish drama, “ Peep 
0’ Day, or Savourneen 
Deelish” ; and then 
came a new life, a 
new brilliancy, new 
fashion, and vast 
popularity for my be 
loved Lyceum, under 
the management of 
Charles Fechter, an 
actor in whose talents 
the artistic and liter- 
ary world of London 
took a keen interest. 
His Hamlet was the 
most talked about of 
all his impersona- 
tions, but I must own 
to not liking him in 
“The Duke’s Motto” 
or in “Bel Demonio,” 
his manner of rolling 
large brown eyes 
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MISS MARIE WILTON «i ADY BANCROFT) WHEN APPEARING 
AS BELPHEGOK’S SON AT THE LYCEUM, 
From a Photo. by Window and Grove. 
began her season with 
Tale of Two Cities.” 
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round the auditorium, as if in search of 
admiring glances from other eyes, and his 
self-conscious attitudinizing, being altogether 
antagonistic to my idea of a great actor. 


It 
was not indeed until I 
saw him in “ Ruy Blas ” 
that I was able properly 
to appreciate his drama- 
tic power. Well do I 
remember that perform- 
ance, which was on the 
occasion of the mana- 
gers benefit, and the 
illustrious audience that 
had gathered to do 
honour to their favourite 
actor, among whom one 
figure stands out before 
all others, vivid in the 
light of genius that all 
the world loved. Con- 
jured by memory from 
time and death, I can see 
the strong features, the 
animated countenance, 
the erect figure of 
Charles Dickens, stand- 


ing up in his box, with his daughters at his 
side, to applaud his friend and frofégé, as the 
curtain fell upon the tragic story. 

Fechter appeared also as Robert Macaire 


in the afterpiece, with 
dear Johnny Toole as 
his accomplice and 
dame dammnée. 

After that benefit 
performance of “ Ruy 
Blas” and “ Macaire,” 
I remember the pro- 
duction of “The 
Long Strike,” adrama 
of factory. life, by 
Dion Boucicault, in 
which that admirable 
comedian, Widdi- 
combe, surprised the 
West -end by his 
powerful acting in a 
highly dramatic 
scene; and I can 
recall the premiere of 
* Ravenswood,” with 
Fechter as the 
gloomy Edgar, and 
Carlotta Leclerque as 
Lucy, very lovely, 
though somewhat 
plumper than one’s 
ideal Lucy Ashton. 
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Kate Terry, whose charm 
as the heroine in “The 
Duke’s Motto” had been 
an important factor in the 
success of that world- 
famous melodrama, was 
no longer adorning those 
boards, and was, indeed, on 
the eve of her happy union 
with Mr. Arthur Lewis. 

In the autumn of 1868 
the Fechter management 
had ended like a tale that 
is told; and the popular 
actor - manager, after a 
season at the Adelphi, was 
astonishing Paris by his 
performance of the villain- 
ous QObenreizer in “No 
Thoroughfare,” a _ sensa- 
tional play, founded on the 
popular Christmas story by 
Charles Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins, which had been 
transferred from the Strand 
to the Boulevard. The 
Lyceum stage was then 


occupied by a powerful melodramatic actor, 
new to London, Herr Daniel Bandmann, 


whose German accent was 
tasteful to a public that 
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CHARLES FECHTER AS HE APPEARED IN 


** HAMLET " 


AT THE LYCEUM, 


From a Photo. by J. and C. Watkina. 


by no means dis- 
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if it were only yesterday, 
when Colonel Bateman— 
the popular American 
lessee—ushered us to our 
box, expatiating by the way 
upon the marvellous suc- 
cess of “this young fellow” 
in “The Bells.” Lord 
Lytton had seen the play 
upon the previous night, 
the manager told us, and 
he had pronounced the 
young actor’s performance 
“a revelation.” I believe 
that was the first time I 
heard that particular use of 
the impressive substantive, 
which has since had such 
a hard life in journalism. 
“The Bells!” Through 
the mist of years the thril- 
ling sound comes back to 
my ear, with all it held of 
mystery and wonder in that 
first night when the story of 
the play was still unknown. 
When did*the opening of 


a tragic drama ever catch the attention of 
an audience better than that quiet dialogue 
in the tavern, the easy, casual talk about the 


murdered Jew, the 





had so lately doted upon 
the Franco - German 
Fechter. He was young, 
and his handsome stage 
face and tall, slim figure 
were admirably adapted 
to the adventurous hero 
of Bulwer Lytton’s 
romantic play, “The 
Rightful Heir,” a new 
version of an early and 
unappreciated drama by 
the author of “The 
Lady of Lyons” and 
“Richelieu.” Herr 
Bandmann was sup- 
ported by his pretty and 
talented young wife, 
Miss Milly Palmer, who 
had made her mark as 
an imgénue in domestic 
drama. 





severe weather recalling 























“the Polish Jew’s win- 
ter”? And then there 
came the opening of the 
inn door, a glimpse of 
the snowy landscape in 
the moonlight, and the 
sudden entrance of the 
young actor, rapid, 
alert, every nerve vibrat- 
ing with passionate life. 
Such acting was, indeed, 
arevelation! Fine act- 
ing there had been, and 
of the finest, before 
Henry Irving took the 
town by storm ; but not 
since Edmund Kean’s 
Shylock had the town 
seen the same creature 
of fire and light, the 





tragic force that lives in 








every word and every 





From the production 
of “ The Rightful Heir” 
toa night in the summer 
of 1871, I have no 


memory of the Lyceum; but the details of 
the latter evening are as fresh in my mind as 


HENRY 


IRVING, 
FIRST SENSATION AT THE LYCEUM IN 


TAKEN WHEN HE WAS MAKING 
“ THE BELLS.” 


From a Photo. by Elliott and Fry. 


genius. 
the Erckmann-Chatrian story no one can 


HIS 


breath, and makes up 
the sum of that indefin- 
able essence we call 


That there was luck in the choice of 








doubt, for never were player and play better 
fitted. The mysterious and the uncanny 
have been ever the chords that resound 
deepest and fullest to Henry Irving’s touch. 
That impersonation of the undetected mur- 
derer, conscience - harrowed, supremely 
wretched, yet facing the world with a 
bold front, was indeed a revelation. Such 
impressions are unforgetable. 

Many a brilliant “first night” do I 
remember within those walls—‘“ Richelieu,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Much Ado,” “Twelfth 
Night,” “Eugene Aram,” “Charles I.” 
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‘rom a Photo. by 
Window and Grove. 





MISS ELLEN TERRY AND MRS, STIRLING IN “ROMEO AND JULIET” AT THE LYCEUM. 
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“ Faust ”—but perhaps best of all “ Hamlet” ; 
fer in Sir Henry Irving’s “ Hamlet” I saw 
the first Prince of Denmark in whom the 
note of “ unhappiness” was clearly struck, all 
previous Hamlets that I remembered having 
exhibited a certain masterfulness and swagger, 
and a sense of elation in having so fine a 
part to play, which the spasmodic assumption 
of abysmal gloom could not undo. Here 
was a man bowed to the dust by the gajling 
consciousness of horrible things that he had 
no power to undo or to avenge : the despair- 
ing son of a foully- murdered father, the 
embittered son of 
a frail and faulty 
mother, the lover 
to whom love was 
a forbidden joy. 
Yet withal, even 
while wandering in 
this labyrinth of 
woe, the Royal up- 
bringing, the Royal 
habit of mind, are 
firmly indicated. 
The man is every 
inch a Prince. 

But the fiat has 
gone forth. The 
most famous actor 
of the last half- 
century is to find 
another stage. Will 
Drury Lane prove 
too spacious for the 
perfect exhibition 
of those subtle 
gifts? It is not 
the theatre one 
would choose for 
Hamlet, Mephis- 
topheles, Charles I., 
but for Richard or 
for Shylock it may 
serve Sir Henry 
Irving as well as it 
served Edmund 
Kean ; and there or 
elsewhere the town 
will follow the actor- 
manager whose 
careerat thedoomed 
Lyceum has been 
for thrice ten years 
the most potent 
influence in the 
dramatic world. 























lllegalities of Football. 
By C. B. Fry. 
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}) WARNING, gentle reader ! 
Please do not read _this- tale 
and then attend League match 
or Cup tie hoping. to sce 
a peep-show of the muisde- 
meanours here described ; that 
way lies disappointment. Indeed, you well 
might follow a dozen first-class games with- 
out detecting a solitary example of the graver 
sins. ‘The peccadilloes and naughty ways 
unveiled below are collected from over fifteen 
years of football—good, bad, and: moderate- 
and most of them, by far, come from the 
very moderate and the bad. In search of 
brazen law-breaking you must haunt the third 
or fourth-rate match in a rowdy district, 
where the players would sometimes atone for 
defect of skill and science by mere excess 
of roughness and deceit. The unscrupulous 
expert is not, alas! unknown to high-class 
football ; but in general, as any competent 
authority will tell you, the better the player 
the more honourable the play. In games 
prowess and law are brothers, hand in hand ; 
the law is, in truth, the verbal expression not 
only of what a game should be, but of what, 
with skilful play, itis. The law-breaker does 
but confess his own incompetence. 

Another warning! Some players unite 
wisdom of serpent with innocence of dove. 
In fine, you will not reproach my friend 
George Molyneux, the International, and 
myself, who posed together for these pictures, 
and Harry Wood, the Southampton captain, 
who kindly supervised, with practising the 
wickedness we seem to know. 

Law X. is the great one of the Association 
code, hatching a brood of precepts: “ Thou 
shalt not trip thine opponent. Thou shalt 
not kick him. Thou shalt not jump at him. 
Thou shalt not push or hold him. 
Thou shalt not charge him in the 
back. Thou shalt not, unless in goal, 
handle the ball on purpose.” 

Tripping is defined as intentionally 
throwing, or attempting to throw, an 
pponent by the use of the legs, or by 
tooping in front of or behind him. 
But this stooping, technically known 
as ducking, is really not a trip, but an 
illegal -method of charging, and falls 
properly under that head. Formerly 
the referee had no option in penal- 
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izing a trip; now, more rationally, he is 
permitted to distinguish between intentional 
and unintentional. As may readily be under- 
stood, when one player has the ball at his feet, 
dribbling it, and another is attempting to 
heok the ball away, the second player, with 
the best intentions in the world, may miss 
the ball, either by bis own maladroitness or 
by the elusive ski f the possessor, and, 
instead of hooking sway the ball, may drag 
his opponent’s legs from under him. In 
fact, this very often happens. To distin- 
guish is not easy. A good referee passes 
over many apparently intentional trips in 
the case of a player whom he _ knows 
to be thoroughly honest and sportsmanlike. 
Similarly, players who have earned them- 
selves a reputation for unfairness are often 
penalized for trips they by no means intended. 
Character tells here as everywhere. But 
since a trip, even if unintentional, is a real 
drawback to the player who suffers it, there 
is nO injustice in the award of a compensating 
free kick. <A player, noted for consummate 
skill, was once suspended for fighting on the 
field. He explained it thus: “I jist drew 
Tam’s fuit fra’ under him, wi’ the ball; he 
wa’ awfu’ scaert, an’ I jist said ‘Com’ an.’” 
He had red hair. 

Of intentional tripping the motive is simple : 
your opponent is effectually out of action 
when prone on the ground. <A wing sprinter 
is away, and 
Iso plant my 
foot as for- 
cibly to ob- 
struct one of 
his legs for 
just an in- 
stant; in that 













1.—NOT A TRIP, BECAUSE THE 


BALL IS PLAYED 
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brief instant he 
bites the turf. 
Q.E.D. or F. 
But players 
fall by New- 
ton’s law quite 
fairly. Often 
a man is appa 
rently tripped 
when really he 
is not tripped 
atall. If one 
man is going 
fast with the 
ball at his feet 
and another 
plants his foot 
firmly against 
the ball, the 
first man hav- 
ing his feet 
brought to 
rest by the obstructing ball often continues 
his original state of uniform motion—on to 
the turf. This, though annoying, is, how- 
ever, not a trip; for the tackler has played 
the ball and not the man (1). 

There are several species of trips. Perhaps 
the commonest is by the “hooking foot,” 
and is effected rather like the interlocking of 
sticks at hockey (2). It can be done to your 
opponent when he is standing still. I 
remember an oppo 
nent who hooked me 
over six times in a 
game, each time after 
I had kicked the ball 
far down the field, 
and referee and 
players had followed 
it away and I stood 
watching. He came 
from behind. 

It was quite 
simple, and 
kindled a 
rowdy crowd 
to a frenzy of 
delight. But 
this trip is 
usually prac 
tised on a man 
as he runs. You 
hook him up in 
his stride. An 
other sort of trip is when you come up from 
behind and twirl your leg in front of your 
opponent’s ankles after the manner of a 
wrestler. This jis fairly common. But both 
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2.—THE HOOK-FOOT 
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these kinds are rather 
obvious and rarely 
escape punishment. 
The most artistic trip 
is when, running along- 
side your adversary 
heel to heel, you just 
give his back 
foot a snick, so 
that you either 
disturb his 
progress by 
imparting to 
him a rotary 
motion, or else 
cause him to 
knock his back 
foot against 
the other as he 
swings it for- 
ward ; and he 
trips himself! 
(3) Tableau! You need not use your foot ; a 
touch with your shin or knee suffices for the 
gentle tap required. The most obvious trip 
of all, perhaps, comes from an abortive 
spread-eagle tackle, when the tackler shoots 
out one leg flat on the ground and _ per- 
forms a sort of splits in front of the man 
with the ball; but it has the disadvaniage 
of looking like a trip even if you secure 
the ball. And, besides, the runner may jump 
your leg and leave 
you stranded in a very 
silly posture. Not to 
mention the free kick. 
Pushing and _ hold- 
ing and handling are 
contrary not only to 
the law, but to the 
special nature of the 
Association 
game, which 
consists in not 
using the arm 
below the 
shoulder - joint 
at all, whether 
to impede your 
adversary or to 

play the ball. 
Pushing, in 
its most primi- 
tive form, con 
sists simply in 
shifting your opponent out of the light or 
away from the ball with a straight shove of 
one or both arms. The triceps shove, I call 
it. In its grosser form, when you shove and 


rRir. 


SNICK-TRIP 
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he goes over, it is too easily detected to be 
of value. But when there is a jumble and 
men are at close quarters there is many an 
opportunity of giving your opponent a push 
sufficiently strong to disturb his balance or 
throw him out of gear, 
without extending your 
arm in any obvious and 
eccentric manner. This 
sly pushing, I blush to 
relate, is not absolutely 


unknown among less 
scrupulous players. 
Many men, however, 


who naturally run with 
their arms stiff in front 
of them, cannot in run- 
ning into you help im- 
peding you with their 
arms as they come at 
you. This, though not 
intentional pushing, is 
really illegal. But some 


players 1 have known .—THe 
make a practice of im. 
peding you with their arms. Suppose 


you are running side by side for the ball, 
they fling their near arm rigid and _ stiff 
across you, and thus prevent you from 
going ahead. The device keeps you just 
the fatal few inches behind in the race ; 
you cannot get clear unless you _ part 
company with your unscrupulous opponent 
and make a wasteful défour. This case might 
be called the “barrier arm” (4). Jabbing 
with the elbow is another and rather painful 
form of pushing. Years ago I often met a 
famous forward who, when you ran neck and 
neck with him, each trying to ride the other 
off, kept pummelling you in the chest with 
near elbow; he worked 
fore-arm backwards and 
forwards like the piston of a 
locomotive. Whether on pur- 
pose or not I do not know, 


his 


his 


but he was never to my 
knowledge penalized. To 
these jabs I 


would have pre- 
ferred one hon- 
est hack on the 
shins, and done 
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“lever push.” Your opponent throws his arm 
across you and then presses back upon you, 
so that he not only drives you back but lifts 
himself forward. A very useful dodge when 
a player is jammed between two others; he 
cannot then legitimately 
use his weight in both 
directions ; so he uses 
his arms one on each 
side, like a pair of oars, 
and rows himself for 
ward. Your bodies are 
the fulcra, his body the 
weight, the muscles of 
his shoulder the power, 
and his arms two straight 
levers. <An_ effective 
dodge, if the referee is 
behind, but easily dis- 
cernible from in front. 
Another species of push 
is this: you charge a 
man or hustle him quite 
fairly with your shoulder, 
but as he yields way you 
continue your charge by following through 
with your upper arm, forcing it outwards 
against him. This illegality is only now and 
then detected. 

The above are offensive pushes ; there is 
also a defensive. Against one well-known 
player I defy you to drive your shoulder 
home ; with clasped hands he makes for him- 
self a protecting hoop, a sort of torpedo-net, 
of his two arms (5). Your shoulder always 
meets this semi-rigid, semi-elastic arm-hoop. 
He holds his fore-arms as a lady does when 
she challenges you, a strong man, to pull her 
finger-tips asunder. I have never seen him 
penalized for the trick, which, though harm- 
less enough, is still illegal. 

Another minor and harm- 
less but none the less illegal 
practice, which falls under 
the head of pushing, is that 
of using your opponent’s 
shoulders as a point @’apput 
as you jump up to head the 
ball. 

All the players 
in an Association 
game should do 


PUSHING. 


with. Another their best to 
species of push, make themselves 
in appearance armless. Some 
very like the players, quite un- 

barrier arm,” intentionally, 
but really differ- are much too 
ent, I call the 5.—DEFENSIVE PUSHING} THE ARM-HOOP. “armful,” One 








brawny young professional, a very honest 
player, but clumsy and obstructive with his 
arms, was always being hauled up for pushing. 
He was heard to remark, “I'll have to git 


sawed off at t’ shoul- 
ders, like them hancient 
Hammerzens !” 

Holding is another 
“armful” failing which 
the footballer must learn 
to abandon ; or else run 
away and play Rugby, 
where, as a method of 
detention, it is both valu- 
able and legal. I do not 
remeinber ever seeing in 
“Soccer” a_ full-blown 
“ Rugger” tackle, low or 
high, with two encircling 
arms round ankles, 
knees, waist, chest, or 
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rently able to budge an inch towards it; as 
though both were retained on invisible wires 
like marionettes. In thronged positions this 


kind of holding often evades justice. I re- 
member once being made 
rather ridiculous. Close to 


our goal the opposing centre- 
forward was dribbling the ball 
at his ease ; four yards on one 
side was I, apparently glued to 
the chest of the opposing in- 
side-left. The centre-forward 
scored at his leisure. I was 
helpless; the in- 
side-left had in- 
serted his right 
forefinger in my 
belt, and with flexed 
arm pinned me to 
his side (6). It 
looked as though 


neck. But some years both of us were 
ago, when I had been hustling each other 
playing Rugby all the in a particularly 
season and came sud useless way, con- 
denly into an odd sidering the crisis. 
Association match, I 6.—HOLDING BY THE INSERTED FINGER. In reality I was 


surprised myself and a 

fleet outside -left by placing one arm 
round the front of his waist as he was 
slipping past me. And the referee saw and 
whistled! And the crowd saw and made 
cat-calls. ‘“ Gar’n back to Blackheath,” was 











the mildest com 
ment. But the 
Rugby one-hand 


grab, the sort that 
tears your jersey 
from waist to neck, 
though rare, is not 
unknown in Asso 
ciation; an effec 
tive, but not a 
finished or elusive, 
method of deten 
tion. A grab much 
less pronounced 
suffices to detain 
a man for the 
necessary instant 
When players are 
hustling one an 
other it is quite 
easy for one to grip 
the other, or, as 
often happens, both of them each other, by 
a fold of the shirt, or by the top rim of the 
knickers. You sometimes see two players, the 
ball just out of reach, neither of them appa- 





pulling away from 
him with all my might. In a couple of 
seconds I struggled free ; too late. ‘This hold 
I call “the inserted finger”; it has a fair 
number of goals to answer for. Another 
sort of holding might be called “the vice” 
(7). Sometimes in a hustle it happens that 
one player’s arm weaves beneath that of his 
opponent, and the latter has merely to press 
his own arm tight to his side in order to 
imprison the former’s hand or wrist. 
And not the least subtle point in 
this artifice is that it often ap 
pears as though the injured party 
were either grip 
ping or pushing the 
reali delinquent 
I remember once 
seeing an unscru 
pulous forward, 
who in a_ hustle 
was pushing an 
opponent at full 
arm’s length, caught 
very neatly in the 
vice. His pushing 
hand happened to 
rest just under his 
opponent’s armpit; the latter, closing on it, 
staggered out of the méHe, dragging the 
shover after him and loudly claiming “foul.” 
His prayer was answered; and the goal, 
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“THE VICE” : A METHOD 
OF HOLDING. 
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which meanwhile had been scored, was 
neutralized. Of course, both plavers had 


sinned, but justice had its due. Artistic 
holding is very hard to detect, except by the 
parties immediately concerned ; especially 
when twoplayers 
fall tozether and 
the man under- 
neath holds the 
one on top to 
prevent him ris- 
ing. And both 
men on the 
ground, holding 
can be done not 
only with the 
hand but with 
the leg ; for you 
can make of 
your own leg a 
“dead-fall,” pres- 
sing down on 
one of your op- 
ponent’s limbs (8). Once during a Corinthian 
tour, in a northern match, played on a 
quagmire where you could not see your 
boots (in fact, the players seemed to 
stand on feetless stumps), one of our half- 
backs and a hostile forward fell together, 
the latter across our comrade’s legs. 
The game swept to the other end, eighty 
yards away. But there they remained wallow- 
ing, as though for pleasure, like buffaloes. 
Some minutes after the forward rejoined the 
game, his face as black as ink, rolling the 
whites of his 
eyes and using 
language. ““The 













beggar,” ex- 
plained our 


half-back, 
“would not let 
me up, until I 
ducked him.” 
For football 
purposes the 
term “hand” 
covers the 
whole arm from 
shoulder - point 
to finger - tips. 


8.—THE DETAINING LEG, OR DEAD-FAI L. 
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touches in no way favoured the offending 
party. Nowadays the referee uses his dis- 
cretion and only penalizes what he considers 
an intentional use of the football hand. On 
occasions sly work is done with an apparently 
innocent hand; but the new rule is far the 
better. Under the other, suppose near goal 
the ball bounded against your elbow, the other 
side enjoyed an undeserved free kick. It 
used to be 
argued that 
keeping your 
arms out of the 
way of the ball 
"was part of the 
game. But often 
a man _ simply 
cannot avoid 
the ball, and a 
goal resulting 
from a free kick 
given for a use- 
and unin- 
tentional “hands” is most perverted justice. 
The common case of intentional hands 
is when a player traps the ball with his hands 
as it passes him, or knocks it down into con- 
trol as it bounces about. In a barrack near 
goal this trick often serves to arrange the 
ball for a shot. Ina rush near goal the final 
touch is often more readily administered 


iess 


with hand or forearm than with head 
or boot. Such play is a special case 
of handling, known as “knocking on.” 


You sometimes, too, see a wing - forward 
hook the ball back into play 
with his hand just as it 
bounces out across the touch- 
line (9). But the linesman 
usually sees this, and either 
signals the ball “in touch” 
or informs the referee of the 
handling, according as the ball 
was in or out at 
the moment it 
was struck. 
Before the pen- 
alty kick was 
instituted un- 
scrupulous 
backs and half- 


Handling the backs were 
ball means addicted to 
playing it in- 9.—HOOKING IN FROM TOUCH. “punching out 
tentionally with from goal- 
any part of this elongated hand. Formerly mouth. The old free kick for “hands” 


the law gave a free kick whenever the ball, 
even by chance, hit a player’s hand or arm: 
this was absurd, because such inadvertent 


not very dangerous, since 
always had time to pack 
an impenetrable phalanx, 


near goal was 
the defenders 
the goal with 
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10, SHEER CARRVING: THE BRACKET FORE-ARM. 


Now and then you see a player pass the ball 
to another with a “knock on” ; but the trick 
is too palpable to be of any value. Sheer 
carrying is very rare; I have seen it only 
once. Then, from a mé#e near goal, the 
centre-forward, making a bracket of his fore- 
arms, gathered the ball at the top of its 
bounce and chivvied between the posts (10). 
In fine, he breasted a clever goal. Appeals 
were fruitless; the referee was miles away 
behind. As we returned, dissatisfied, for the 
kick-off, I said, “ Well, you got a goal, but 
not by football.” “Ye 
daftie,” retorted the 
centre-forward, with an 
indulgent smile and a 
jerk of his thumb at the 
referee, “ te couldna’ 
see.” That forward 
played for Scotland. 
The goalkeeper, of 
course, may use _ his 
hands. But he may not, 
under pains of 
a free kick, 
actually — carry 
the ball for 
more than two 
strides. Once . 
upon a time he 
could run as far 
as he liked in 
his own half of 
the field, 
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bouncing the ball up and down on his 
hand, dandling, or, to use the stricter slang, 
“babying” the ball (11). This shift, however, 
has now been brought within the meaning of 
the verb “to carry.” If a goalkeeper hits 
the ball up into the air far enough to lose 
control of it; if, that is, he has to make 
a real effort for his second 
punch, he is not reckoned to 
have carried. Again, he is 
still at liberty to run as far 
as suits him in his own half 
of the field, bouncing the ball 
up and down on the ground, 
asa child plays with an india- 


t1.—“ BABVING ” THE BALL. 


rubber bouncy. But 
this procedure is risky, 
because the attacking 
players can get their 
feet tothe ball bounced 
on the ground; where- 
as in a case of 
“ babying ” it is 
out of their 
reach. 

“Thou shalt 
not kick thine 
opponent,” 
seems almost 
an otiose com- 
mandment ; in- 
cluded, one 
would think, 
under the gene- 
ral law forbid 
ding dangerous 
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13.-—“‘DOWN-SHINNING "—A 
SPECIES OF HACKING. 


play. But in primitive football kicking, in 
the limited sense of hacking on the shins, was 
permissible ; so the 
express law against 
it is, I suppose, a 
relic of barbarism. 
Kicking an opponent 
on purpose is a gross 
offence, which none 
but a very brutal 
player, or one irre- 
sponsible through 
temper, would per- 
petrate. Some years 
ago, when, though 
hacking was illegal, 
the laws were not so 
stringently enforced, 
an evil-minded op- 


ponent sometimes 14. 
kicked you on the 
calf (12). This not only hurt, but almost 


paralyzed the limb. One of the greatest 
dribblers proved so slippery in a semi-final 
Cup tie that his northern opponents gave up 
trying to stop him and went for his calves. 
But the “calf-kick” against the man you 
cannot stop or catch, though not unhistorical, 
is barbarous in the extreme. If you want to 
set hacked, play in a local match with village 
yokels who do not know where they are sling- 
ing their heavy, untimely boots! <A shin of 
my acquaintance to this day bears the re- 
mains of a twelve-year-old goose-egg. Never 
again ! 

One form of hacking quite common, but 
10t often recognised as illegal, is what I call 
‘ down-shinning ” (13). When one player— 
for choice a back—is kicking at the ball an 
opponent hastens up and extends his boot, 









~A FAIR SHOULDER CHARGE. 


apparently with the intention of smother- 
ing the ball as it is kicked, but really not 
aiming at the ball at all; for he holds 
his foot so that the kicker’s leg, as it 
follows through after the ball, may strike 
against the knobbed sole. This is pain- 
ful, and is responsible for many a bruised 
shin and many a beef-steak ankle. 

Fair charging sometimes looks rather 
rough, but it is part of the game, when 
not of the unnecessary or bashing order. 
Referees nowadays are very down upon 
forcible charging, however fair ; but this 
strictness is in the right direction. There 
are, in chief, two fair methods of charg- 
ing—with the shoulders and with the 
hips. In one case you impinge upon 
your opponent with the point of your 
shoulder, your arm tight to your side 
(14). This method rarely hurts a man, how- 
ever vigorously applied, though it may shake 
him up. It hurts most when 
both parties, like a pair of but- 
ting rams, stop dead on impact. 
In the other case you charge 
with the hip and upper part of 
the thigh; which you urge for- 
ward just at the mo- 
ment of meeting(15). 
It hurts sometimes, 
for the hip-bone is 
very hard. Some men, 
especially Scotch- 
men, are bony points 
all over when you 
meet them. Don’t 
charge that sort. 

Unfair methods of 
charging are ducking, 


kneeing, jumping, 
and charging 
in the back. 





15.—-A FAIR HIP CHARGE. 
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Ducking is now included 
under trips ; but it resembles 
the trip only when you stoop 
low in front of a runner, for 
him to take a header over 
you. This you will not 
readily attempt, because the 
chances are his knee will 
catch you a painful dig as 
he strides it forward. The 
ducking charge (16) is 
usually brought to bear 

from sideways or be- 
hind, and is a distinct 
charge. Its superior 
efficiency over an up 

right method is that 

you catch your man 
lower and upset his 16. 
balance more easily. 

But the duck is so obvious as to be a bad 
egg : you are sure to be penalized and you gain 
nothing except the old-fashioned advantage 
of, perhaps, hurting 


A DUCKING 


your man. The 
trick is almost 
obsolete. 
oa 





Jumping means jumping at a player with 
feet or knees (17): it does not mean leaping 
into the air to head the ball. As a rule it is 
the trick of a funk who dislikes a fair straight 
charge; otherwise, it is a sheer attempt to 
do grievous bedily harm. It is obviously 
dangerous. ‘The jumper lands on your thighs, 
or, worse still, in the pit of your stomach, 
with his knobbed boots or sharpknees. ‘The 
jumping charge is happily rare, even among 
the roughest players. To jump without being 
seen taxes the wickedest ingenuity. The 
proper punishment for it, as for all inten- 
tionally dangerous play, is—“ Off the field.” 

Kneeing is another dangerous practice 
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like- 
It consists of raising the 
knee as you meet your man and 
using it like the ram of a battle- 


which should be treated 
wise. 


ship (18). Unfortunately, un- 
less very clumsily done, the risk 
ef detection is small, because 
often only a sideways view dis- 
covers the mal- 
practice. A_ knee 
hurts horribly ; and 
some are sharp! 
And the worst of it 
is, it catches you 
either on the front 
of the thigh, pro- 
ducing the bruise of 
the big extensor 
muscles which is 
known as “a pope” 
—the bruise that makes you walk very old 
and slow for days—or else it takes you in the 
stomach or in the small of the back, poor 
places ‘to receive a hard-pointed ram. No 
player would wilfully knee twice in a game 
were I the referee. A free kick does not 
meet my view of this offence. 

Charging in the back (19) is a conten 
fious point. The law is that you must not 
charge a man in the back unless he is not 
only facing his own goal but also wilfully 
impeding you. Formerly the second clause 
of the proviso was not in the law, _ It is, of 
course, quite right to make an offence of 
charging in the back; it is a dangerous 
charge. But, unfortunately, the law has in 
practice been interpreted to mean, “ Thou 
shalt not touch with thy body, run into, or 
otherwise meet thine opponent in the back, 


FROM BEHIND, 





18.-—-KNEEING : A WICKED TRICK. 
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no matter how lightly.” -Consequently, un- 
scrupulous players have come to play for being 
charged in the back. The ball is kicked in the 
air, two men of opposite colours are beneath 
it. Promptly both turn their backs on one 
another, each hoping the other, in 
his endeavour after the falling ball, 
will be found guilty of charging in 
the back. A free kick is cheap 
at the price. To my mind,a 
charge is a charge; an acci- 
dental and harmless rustle 
against a man’s back is not a 
charge. Really, if a_ player 
purposely manceu- 
vres to make an- 
other player run into 
his back, he ought 
to be cautioned for 
ungentlemanly con- 
duct. Is he not 
making himself a 
stumbling-block for 


the innocent, that 
the innocent may 
offend ? 


The “ throw-in from touch ” involves several 
peccadilloes. The thrower must face the field 
squarely, keep some part of both feet on the 
touch-line, and deliver the ball fairly over his 
head with equal force of both hands. In 
my early football days the thrower might 
do what he liked provided he kept both 
hands on the ball and did not cross the 
touch -line. But with this freedom the 
thrower practically had a run- 
up, and could fling with one 
hand, using the other merely as 
a retaining dummy. Certainly, 
in this style, some half-backs 
learnt to project the ball a mar- 
vellous distance ; in fact, with 
throwers like Hugh Wilson, of 
Sunderland, a throw-in from any 
point within some thirty yards 
of the corner flag was as good 
as a free kick. Wilson could 
drop the ball into goal-mouth. 
Hence the modern limitations. 
An illegal practice, which 
sometimes occurs now, is 
lifting one foot in a sort of 
one-legged jump at the 
moment of throwing ; but 
the linesman, speciallycon- <@@ 
cerned to watch throws-in 
and with no other claim on 
his attention, rarely misses 
sO patent an evasion of the 


Vol. xxv.—T. 


19.—CHARGING IN THE BACK. 


20.—THE ONE-HANDED THROW. 
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law. Even now, however, the one-handed 
throw (20) sometimes escapes the eye of 
authority. ‘To compass it the thrower takes 
the ball back over his head with a tortuous 
action of the arms, and in bringing it forward 
manages to use one hand alone; 
the front hand merely presses 
the ball against the other, with 
which the thrower is able to 
effect something between a 
sling and a put. But as the 
half-back who reveals a power 
of making noticeably long 
throws is watched with extra 
care, there is no great scope 
for his unlawful 
skill. 

The goalkeeper 
is the Consul of 
football. His 
person is sacro- 
sanct, or nearly 
so. He must not 
be charged unless 
either actually 
holding the ball 
in his hands or himself aggressively impeding 
an opponent. This, provided he does not 
stray outside the rectangular goal-area of 
twenty yards by six. In days when he was 
not thus protected it was common, while the 
ball was dropping from a lofty shot, to see 
the goalkeeper gazing aloft with a scared face 
and two imploring hands, aware by his sense 
of hearing that a heavy forward was charging 
full tilt at his defenceless chest. 
The picture was pathetic. W. R. 
Moon, the famous Corinthian 
goalkeeper, once came nobly out 
of such a quandary. The ball 
was dropping towards the ex- 
treme left-hand top corner of the 
net. Moon stood in the centre of 
his goal, gazing upwards, the 
while a thirteen-stone forward 
was rushing at him. Forwardand 
ball arrived at the same moment, 
but Moon had slipped aside and 
fisted the ball out. 
We extricated a 
puffed and angry 
forward from the 
goal-net. Newton’s 
First Law again! 
But Moon on 
this occasion out- 
raged another 
law — the law of 
gravity. 
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a RS. MERRICK was very old, 
and Mrs. Merrick was blind ; 
yet despite age and infirmity 
she absolutely teemed with 
romance. Enjoying her quiet 
country life, she still thrilled 

under the soft influence of Nature, revelling 
in the warmth and sunshine of summer, and 
welcoming the glad Yuletide with almost 
childish excitement. 

She loved Christmas and New Year, and 
there glimmered an ever-glorious spark of 
youth in her soul, a fund of sympathy, which 
alighted especially upon the little people 
whose small feet stood by the brink of life’s 
deep river. 

Her particular friend, Evelyn Maurice, was 
the tiny, flaxen-haired daughter of an artist 
who sold sufficient works of art to keep his 
wife and child from absolute penury. 

True, they were obliged to discard the 
velvet-limbed goddess Luxury, and Mrs. 
Maurice, who herself had been reared in 
comfort and ease, was forced to bring Evelyn 
up in an atmosphere of Spartan frugality. 
The child, healthy, happy, and light-hearted, 
knew nothing of the cares besetting her 


parents’ path, of the scheming to make two 
ends meet, and the nipping chill to genius 
which Albert Maurice frequently experienced. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Evelyn, with 
ruddy cheeks and eyes aglow, trotted off to 
Ivy Lodge, Mrs. Merrick’s cosy domain. 

A widow and childless, she lived alone, 
surrounded by old and faithful servants, who 
worshipped the very ground she trod on, and 
would tell such tales of her goodness that 
many a wondering eye followed the frail, 
white-haired lady as she drove through the 
pretty village of Biddlesthorpe. 

Evelyn bore on her shoulder a bough of 
mistletoe, and the rosy little face looking up 
through the green made a picture to set an 
artist’s pulses beating with a thrill at the 
sight of Nature’s delicate handiwork. 

She paused before starting on the doorstep 
of her own small house, glancing towards 
her father’s studio. He loved the quaint, 
dull-green plant with its soft white berries, 
and she thought she must spare him a spray 
for his button-hole from the magnificent 
bunch she was bearing as a Christmas offer- 
ing to Mrs. Merrick. ‘Tapping gently on the 
door, she peeped in. 
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Albert Maurice was seated by the stove, 
coughing. He looked strangely pale and 
emaciated, as he turned at the sound of his 
child’s light footfall. 

On an easel that childish face lived again 
with its fluffy halo of hair, waist deep in 
yolden corn, pushing her way through the 
ripe ears of grain and plucking at scarlet 
poppies. So vivid, so life-like, the canvas 
appeared, that the eye was forcibly attracted 
and held riveted by the spirited painting of 
sun-bathed youth in a field of splendour. 

“Daddy, I’ve brought you a sprig of 
mistletoe for Christmas,” cried the cheerful 
little voice, “and, oh! I de want to-morrow 
to come— because—because——” 

She stammered in her excitement, unable 
to get the words out fast enough. 

“ Because ?” interrogated her father. 

“We're going to give mamma our present,” 
pointing eagerly towards the picture of her- 
self. “I didn’t mind standing a bit, though 
my legs did ache, for I knew she’d be so 
pleased when Christmas morning came. You 
haven’t let her see it, daddy? It is to be 
quite—quite a surprise !” 


The man winced as he drew the little 


figure to his side. 
“‘ Baby,” he said (for he always called her 


“ Baby”), “I had to tell mamma about it 
after all, and she wants me to sell the picture 

the picture of you, my sweetheart! The 
doctor came this morning, and he told her 
my cough was worse, that I must go abroad. 
She cried when he left, because she thought 
we should not be able to raise the money. 
To stop her crying I showed her the picture 
of you, and she blessed it, little one, with 
the tears still running down her cheeks. 
She said that perhaps it might save my life.” 

Evelyn looked very grave now, for the 
whole complexion of Christmas had altered. 
The thrill of expectation, the glory of the 
glad to-morrow, the mystic music of the 
festive season, faded to a minor key. The 
pink cheeks paled, and there was a nervous 
trembling of the rose-bud mouth. 

“ Poor daddy,” whispered the child, putting 
her soft face against his. ‘You didn’t want 
the picture to go away, but if mother would 
rather, and if it makes you well, we'll just 
forget about our Christmas surprise.” 

She was trying to make the best of things, 
this baby philosopher, who felt for the first 
time the ugly grip of poverty’s hand, mar- 
ring the bright prospect of surprising mother. 
[llness and death were but shadowy phantoms, 
beyond the limit of her knowledge or under- 
standing—strange mythical demons without 


reality, bad dreams which would fade with 
the carrying out of the doctor's orders. 

Kissing her father she stole away, still 
bearing her burden of mistletoe bravely on 
her shoulder. But it was now with a sorrow- 
ful tread she wended her way towards Ivy 
Lodge. Unconsciously the elasticity deserted 
those small feet. 

A side-door leading from the garden 
generally remained unlocked, and the child 
had Mrs. Merrick’s permission to come and 
go at will. No need for those little hands to 
ring a bell or sound a knocker; Evelyn’s 
welcome was always assured. She had meant 
to creep in and surprise the old lady by 
kissing her suddenly under the mistletoe, but 
now the spirit of fun lay dormant, slumber- 
ing awhile under the influence of sorrow. 
Mrs. Merrick held out her hand lovingly, and 
drew the child into her arms, as Evelyn laid 
the bunch of mistletoe at the old lady’s feet. 

“T thought,” explained the childish voice, 
“that perhaps you would like Maria to hang 
the mistletoe over your chair as it’s Christmas 
Eve, and you will be able to see it—with 
your mind’s eye.” 

Mrs. Merrick’s “ mind’s eye” was always a 
subject of serious discussion with Evelyn. 
It was wonderful what that eye saw! Even 
father’s pictures were appreciated and dis- 
cussed when fully described, so that the 
mysterious orb had full opportunity of judg- 
ing their merits or defects. 

Mrs. Merrick used the expression casually 
once in connection with a sunset which 
Maria, her maid, pictured to her in glowing 
terms. 

“I saw it with my mind’s eye,” she after- 
wards told Evelyn, and the term took a great 
hold upon the child’s imagination. From 
that moment she talked to the old lady of 
this unseen eye in:so quaint a fashjon that 
Mrs. Merrick enlarged upon the idea with 
her usual love of fantasy and romance. 

““What has your mind’s eye seen lately ?” 
Evelyn asked, nestling closer. 

This was generally her first question when 
she wished to be entertained. 

The old lady’s voice sounded strangely 
weak as she replied, though a happy ex- 
pression of absolute contentment beautified 
her features, making her look almost unearthly 
in the twilight. 

“It saw Christmas, clad in the sparkling 
garments of nearly eighty years ago, when I 
was a small wee child, and looked upon life 
as a fairy tale. The world used to be very 
white at Christmas-time in those good old- 
fashioned days, and we sleighed half the 
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winter through, for the seasons kept in their 
right places then, and there was no ‘shilly- 
shallying.’” 

“T suppose,” said Evelyn, wistfully, “ you 
had surprises ?” 

Her mind was running on the picture ; 
she still felt hurt and sore that mother’s 
surprise was spoilt. 

“ Yes, yes, surprises by the dozen. The 
fairies came to visit us, and old Santa Claus 
filled our stock- 
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always called to Santa up the chimney and 


‘ told him what I wanted, and my reasons for 


wanting it. Why don’t you try that plan 
now? Christmas Eve is the right time. 
Only speak loudly, for he is old and does not 
hear distinctly.” 

‘Tremulously, yet with an eagerness that 
made itself felt in every nerve of the blind 
woman, Evelyn crept on tip-toe to the 
fender, glowing with ruddy embers that sent 
bright flames 
crackling up the 





ings to overflow- 





ing. Our mistle- 
toe boughs grew 
presents as thick 
as berries on 
every sprig. Per- 
haps Santa Claus 
will come to you, 
my child, for I 
believe he still 
visits the earth, 
though I am told 
the twentieth- 
century children 
no longer believe 
in him. Often 
he is so frght- 
ened by their 
cynicism he 
passes in his 
reindeer carriage 
without stopping 
to fill their stock 
ings. When this 
happens the par- 
ents are so sorry 
they sometimes 
impersonate 
him, and that is 
why so many 
modern girls and 
boys will tell you 
he does not exist 
at all.” 

Evelyn listened 
with breathless 
interest. She felt her heart-beats quicken, 
the blood mounted to her head. Her 
fingers tightened over Mrs. Merrick’s withered 
hand. 

“ Perhaps,” she gasped, her face lighting 
up with hope, “perhaps he would buy 
daddy’s picture and give it to mother for a 
surprise after all.” 

Mrs. Merrick looked puzzled. Even with 
her mind’s eye she could not follow the gist 
of Evelyn’s speculations. 

“When I was a child,” she replied, “I 


“SANTA !’ SHE CALLED, 


*SANTA, ARE YOU THERE ? 


chimney. 

“Santa!” she 
called —at first 
softly, but re- 
membering the 
warning raised 
her voice — 
“Santa! are you 
there? Well, 
just listen, please, 
because I know 
you're a little 
deaf.” 

Mrs. Merrick 
bent forward, her 
hand behind her 
ear. The mind’s 
eye, so dear to 
Evelyn, certainly 
saw at that 
moment a child- 
ish figure kneel- 
ing on the white 
hearthrug, a 
child whose 
wondering gaze 
turned upwards 
to the chimney. 

*Tt’s like this,” 
continued the 
agitated voice, in 
piping accents ; 
“daddy’s ill and 
the doctor says 
he must go away, 
so he has to sell the picture he did of me, 
instead of giving it to mamma for a 
Christmas present. I’d be ever so glad if 
you would buy it, and put it in mamma's 
stocking if you happen to be our way to 
night. Oh! I am afraid it would be much 
too big to go in a stocking, but you might 
just drop it through the window—that would 
do quite as well.” 

The fire hissed round a great log, and 
seemed singing in reply. An eerie sensation 
gripped Evelyn’s heart: she fancied a grey 
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old man in a scarlet robe looked down at her 
from the dark tunnel above. _Instinctively 
she drew nearer Mrs. Merrick for protection. 

“Do you think he heard?” 

The question was put in a whisper; the 
old lady nodded and smiled. 

“I expect,” she replied, “he will fancy 
you live here and stop at this house instead. 
I will hang my stocking up, and you had 
better come round to-morrow morning and 
take the stocking home if there should be 
anything in it. I have not hung up my 
stocking for 
more than half 
a century.” 

Mrs. Mer- 
rick’s voice 
quavered; if 
her mind’s eye 
could have 
shed a tear it 
would un- 
doubtedly have 
done so at that 
minute. The 
other two eyes 
were hidden 
behind dark 
glasses, which 
Mrs. Merrick 
usually wore 
when she sat 
near the fire. 

‘*Do you 
know, little 
one,” she said, 

“T think I 
shall see soon.” 

Evelyn _star- 
ted—the words 
filled her with 
surprise. 

“Really see 

see every- 
thing?” she queried. 
Before New Year ?” 

Mrs. Merrick stroked the child’s silky 
hair. 

“T don’t know ; any day now—any day!” 

“Oh! Iam so glad. Mamma will be glad, 
and daddy thinks it’s awful to be blind, 
though perhaps he doesn’t remember about 
your mind’s eye. Do you think you will see 
to-morrow, or on New Year’s Day, or—or 
even to-night?” The child spoke with breath- 
less eagerness. 

“The old year,” murmured Mrs. Merrick, 
“will pass out with failing sight and feeble 
steps, while the New Year, young, bright- 


“When will it be? 
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eyed, and sprightly, trips in, to remind us 
there is always a beginning, even at the end. 
Possibly, little one, the New Year will bring 
me sight ; he will creep gently to my side and 
kiss my eyelids with his rose-bud mouth. 
Then I shall see the flowers again and the 
eternal beauty of a land where it is ever- 
lasting New Year.” 

Evelyn listened wonderingly, a great joy 
at her heart. ‘The impersonation of a small, 
elf-like New Year, which would be born when 
the joy-bells rang, was as real to her as the 

mythical coming of a red-robed 
Santa Claus, only perhaps the 
tiny yearling stirred her 
pulses with a 
softer—a more 
mysterious 
thrill, that 
vague maternal 
spark which 
may slumber 
even in the 
breast of a 
child. 
Certainly 
Year New was 
full of possibili- 
ties—New 
Year held won- 
ders untold! 


The weather 
seemed to have 
taken Mrs. 
Merrick’s re- 
mark to heart, 
for there was 
no “shilly- 
shallying” on 
Christmas 
morning. Crys- 
tal fingers hung 
from every 
twig, graceful 
icicles, com- 
panions in 
beauty to sil- 
very ever- 
greens, whose 
leaves were 
painted white 
with delicate 
hoar frost. 
excitement of 


“HER VOUTHFUL SPIRITS ROSE AS SHE 
UNLATCHED THE GARDEN GATE.” 


Evelyn, thrilled by the 
yesterday's memories, pilgrimaged to Ivy 
Lodge in search of Mrs. Merrick’s stocking. 
Her sympathetic little soul divined that, in 
spite of this festive season, her parents were 
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not really happy, though they smiled when 
they caught the child’s wistful eyes fixed 
upon them. 

“Of course,” Evelyn told herself, “ father 
was fretting about the picture.” Christmas 
had been spoilt by the doctor’s decree—that 
man of medicine having appeared like the 
demon in the pantomime to mar the beauty 
of the fairy tale. Yet somehow Evelyn knew 
the fairies were abroad that morning, and her 
youthful spirits rose as she unlatched the 
garden gate, tripping with light feet across 
the threshold of Ivy Lodge. 

Mrs. Merrick always stayed in bed till 
lunch, but Evelyn was allowed access to her 
room. The house seemed strangely quiet as 
the little figure entered. 

No sign of the faithful Maria, who always 
stayed with her mistress when the other 
servants were in church. 

Evelyn ran upstairs, humming a Christmas 
carol to herself. 

“She is just like a little bird in the house,” 
Mrs. Merrick had often remarked. “ It 
makes me feel young again when I hear those 
small feet pattering over the floor.” 

With eager fingers the child carefully 
turned the handle of Mrs. Merrick’s bed- 
room door. The blinds were drawn, and in 
the shaded light Evelyn could see the old lady 
lying with closed eyes upon the bed. Stealing 
softly to her side, she whispered cheerfully :— 

“A merry Christmas, Mrs. Merrick ! ” 

The old lady made no sign ; evidently her 
sleep was deep and heavy. 

The child held her breath, for just at that 
moment her eyes fell upon a bulging stocking, 
crowned by a bunch of bright - coloured 
crackers, slung to the bed-post by cherry 
ribbons. Attached to the crackers dangled 
a label with Evelyn’s name written in a big, 
clear hand, which suspiciously resembled 
Maria’s fist. ‘ 

But Evelyn only knew that Santa Claus 
had called after all, and possibly she might 
find in the mysterious depths of the elongated 
receptacle some answer to her request of 
Christmas Eve. 

“Mrs. Merrick! Mrs. Merrick!” she 
gasped, excitedly; “he sended—he sended 
it. Oh, look !—look !” 

She forgot grammar, forgot caution, forgot 
even that her good old friend was blind and 
could not look, as she flourished the precious 
discovery in front of the sleeping woman. 
Surprised at still receiving no reply, Evelyn 
communed with herself for a moment, 
hugging the treasured stocking close to her 
palpitating little breast. 


“Mrs. Merrick must be very tired to sleep 
so soundly !” 

The child went close—close to the slum- 
bering form, and, bending down, kissed the 
withered cheek. At the touch of those warm 
young lips the old lady stirred and a smile 
broke over her face. 

“Dear little Evelyn,” she 
“what have you found ?” 

She spoke drowsily, still smiling, as the 
eager voice explained that the stocking was 
full of parcels —really, really full to the 
top. 

Mrs. Merrick felt a responsive note of joy 
in her heart, which gave to the glad season 
its full flavour of festivity and charm as she 
listened to the wonderful intelligence. 

“ Full to the top!” she said, half incredu- 
lously. “And for one tiny girl like you! 
Dear me, Santa must love you very much. 
Let me feel, to make sure. Yes, yes ; quite 
overflowing, and no mistake. You must 
carry it home just as it is, for your parents 
will like to see what is inside. Run as fast 
as your legs can carry you, but don’t drop 
the stocking on the way. There might be 
something very valuable inside. I heard 
Santa Claus come in last night, and I spoke 
a few words to him. He told me he had 
made a compact with the New Year, who is 
still lying curled up somewhere in the clouds, 
and together they decided to try and give 
everyone their greatest wish, either on Christ- 
mas or New Year's Day. I must have been 
dreaming, I think, for I saw such a beautiful 
country—a country of light.” 

Evelyn gazed at the unsceing eyes, reading 
Mrs. Merrick’s thoughts. The child knew 
that she was hoping for that wonderful piece 
of good fortune of which they had talked the 
previous evening. 

The old lady was evidently tired, for she 
dismissed her little visitor with another warm 
kiss, urging her to guard the stocking 
carefully on her way back. 

Small need of this warning, for the two 
chubby hands grasped their prize in a fervent 
caress, while an almost agonizing eagerness 
to explore the contents gave wings to those 
swift feet. At the foot of the stairs she met 
Maria with a gentleman, the very same gentle- 
man Evelyn vaguely associated with the 
demon in the pantomime. 

“ Gracious, child, you haven’t been upstairs, 
surely, disturbing Mrs. Merrick at this hour 
in the morning ?” 

Maria’s tone of censure in no wise per- 
turbed Evelyn, for she remembered the deep 
sincerity of Mrs. Merrick’s kiss. 


murmured, 
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“T went to fetch the stocking—the stock- 
ing that Santa Claus filled last night! I 
came early because Mrs. Merrick said perhaps 
she would be able to see soon. Do you 
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music as she hastened homewards. What 
did the presents or anything matter, now 
that Mrs. Merrick would assuredly see? 
The child fancied every hungry little bird, 





“SHE DISMISSED HER LITTLE VISITOR WITH ANOTHER WARM KIss.” 


think she will see by the New Year? It is 
her greatest wish, and—and she told Santa 
about it; you know, he has made a compact 
with the New Year.” 

Evelyn was quite sure Maria and the 
doctor must also be in Mrs. Merrick’s con- 
fidence. She looked up at them with her 
face all aglow, and such an expression of 
earnest inquiry in her innocent eyes that the 
doctor bent down and patted the little 
shoulder. 

“Make your mind easy,” he said ; “ your 
good old friend will soon ‘ receive her sight ’— 
probably by the New Year.” 

_He spoke reverently, and Maria, listening, 
wiped away a tear, at the same time smiling 
on the child, lest the sight of her emotion 
should dim the joy of that young heart. 

The glad news rang in Evelyn’s brain like 


peeping through frozen bushes, chirruped the 
good tidings. 


The delightful anticipation made the 
prospect of New Year a thing of joy 
beyond all words, sending Evelyn’s blood 
dancing through her veins with a thrill of 
grateful excitement. 

She burst in upon her parents, and 
stammered out the cheerful tidings, her 
cheeks still flushed, her eyes sparkling. Mrs. 
Maurice looked inquiringly towards her hus- 
band. He put his fingers to his lips. 

Why damp the child’s high spirits by 
explaining the true meaning of the doctor’s 
words? Why draw a cloud over the sun 
which shone so brightly for Evelyn at that 
moment? 

As the child talked, telling of her visit to 
Ivy Lodge, she pulled the dazzling gifts of 
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Santa Claus from their snug _ resting-place, 
with fresh exclamations of surprise and 
delight for each attractive gift. Right at the 
bottom she espied an envelope and, holding 
it up, asked her mother to read the writing. 
“It is addressed to daddy,” said Mrs. 
Maurice. 
Evelyn took the mysterious missive to her 
father, trembling suddenly with delirious hope. 
“T told Santa about your picture,” she 
gasped. “I 
told him up 
the chimney. 
Perhaps this is 
an answer. 
Oh! please 
open it 2 
quickly, daddy “eee 
quickly !” 
Albert Mau- 
rice broke the 
seal; appar- 
ently he had 
caught the 
child’s infec- 
tious excite- 
ment, for his 
hand also 
trembled. 
From out 
the envelope 
some crinkly 
paper flut- 
tered. Mrs. 
Maurice, 
who was lean- 
ing over his 
shoulder, gave 


a little cry. a ; “ot . 
“Five hundred sce: ae 
pounds!” she Se eh 
gasped ; “a bank- 

note for five hun- 


dred pounds !” 


Enclosed, ashort « FROM OUT THE ENVELOPE SOME CRINKLY PAPER FLUTTERED.” 


letter explained. 

“TI wish,” wrote the old lady, “to pur- 
chase the picture of Evelyn and present it 
as a Christmas offering to Mrs. Maurice. I 
am making the dear child my heiress, and 
beg that under the circumstances you will 
not allow pecuniary difficulties to hamper your 
movements, if the doctor thinks a change 
advisable for your health. I feel the end is 


near for me, and Evelyn has brightened my 
life, so that through her eyes I saw the world 
as a pleasant picture, a place of sunbeams. 
Your little girl may some day realize that she 
herself was ‘ Mrs. Merrick’s mind’s eye. 


7” 









The writing, cleverly manipulated by 
means of a frame, wavered across the page, 
but the weakly-formed letters were in reality 
tinged with the beauty of kindness, shining 
like pure gold upon a letterpress of heartfelt 
love, of deep, unsullied devotion. 

A tear fell on Albert’s hand, and 'coking 
up he saw his wife struggling to conceal her 
emotion, that the child, playing on the 
ground with her toys, might guess nothing of 

the great issues at stake. 

Evelyn only heard that glad excla- 
mation: “Five hundred 
pounds !” 

“When will we take 
daddy away?” asked the 
little voice ; and already it 
seemed that the land of 
summer was miraged in 
Mrs. Maurice’s eyes. 

“Oh! soon—very soon 

within a few days, dar- 
ling,” she answered, softly. 

“We shail 
watch him 
growing better 
every hour; 
won't that be 
splendid ?” 

“ Ves,” mur- 
mured the 
child, with a 
deep sigh of 
content; “we 
shall have a 
happy New 
Year, sha’n’t 
we, mother ?” 

“A New 
Year,” replied 
Mrs. Maurice, 
“to be remembered all 
our lives; a New Year of 
blessings untold! You 
do not know what it 
means at present, but 
some time, when you are older——” 

“Santa really didn’t make any mistake,” 
broke in Evelyn. “He meant the stocking 
for me, though he left it at the wrong house! 
Wasn’t that funny of Santa?” 

The child laughed light-heartedly, and the 
sound of her laughter heralded the coming 
of brightness, leaving the dark night of 
poverty in shadowy mists behind. 

For it so happened that, as the bells rang out 
to herald the birth of the New Year, Mrs. Mer- 
rick reached that land which travellers in this 
earthly valley see only with their mind’s eye. 
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cried the inn- 
frequenting gentlemen in the 


“ 


O! Tapster!” 






old drama; and it would 
seem that sometimes the 
tapster didn’t come quickly 
enough, and was soundly 
rated rap consequence. <A deal of things 
have changed since then, and nowadays the 
tapsters come upon us unbidden, much too 
quickly and much too often, spite of dodging. 
lor, of course, when I headed this article 
‘‘Tapsters ” I didn’t intend to write about 
harmen, but about the numberless persons 
who persistently try to “tap” whomsoever 
they can run to earth; the verb “to tap” 
implying an attempt to extract coin of the 
ealm in exchange for nothing—unless you 
count a purely ornamental promise. 

All sorts of fraternities are banded into 
clubs and associations nowadays, and there 
are a number of seedy gentlemen hanging 
about the Strand and Fleet Street, not to 
mention other places, who might well join 
forces under the title of the Persevering 
Society of Woodpeckers ; for they tap every- 
body, hopeful or hopeless, so industriously 
ind persistently that I am sure not one of 
them would draw the line even at the hollow 
beech tree celebrated in the song ; indeed, 
when things are a little slack I sometimes 
observe them trying to tap each other, and 


after such a desperate attempt as that—well, 
Vol. xxv.—8. 








a hollow beech tree, or even a 
solid boot-tree, would seem almost 
promising. 

Tapsters are not all of that 
sort, of course. Some tap with- 
out offering any promise at all, 
and some tap for charitable pur- 
poses. And the promise, too, 
when there is one—the promise is 
not always the same. At one end 
of the scale is the ingenious and insinuating 
“Please, Mr. Jones, can you give mother 
change for a shilling, and she'll send in the 
shilling next week?” of the little girl in the 
shop, and at the~ other end the _ plain 
and unsophisticated “This ‘ere fist’s a 
month in ’orspital, an’ this ’ere other one’s 
sudden death; if you don’t stand a quart 
you'll ’ave ’em both!” of the hooligan bandit. 
3etween these two promises lies a vast field 
for variation and diversity, and great oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of imagination. The 
tapster newly begun business—and in this 
particular trade it is often the novice who 
does best, being unsuspected—the budding 
tapster of old acquaintance, only just come 
down in the world, and wearing a suit of 
clothes good enough for the pretence, will 
ask you, casually, if you have change for a 
fifty-pound note about you. Probably you 
haven't. At this the tapster will seem 
startled, surprised, annoyed, and puzzled. 
He will say that one can’t pay a cabman with 
a fifty, and that it would be unwise to trust 
the man with it to get change ; which is true 
enough. He will meditate on his difficulties 
for 2 moment, and then, struck with a sudden 
and brilliant idea, he will say, “Ah! I tell 
you what! Zend me a sovereign. See?” 

In these circumstances I advise you not 
tosee ; but if see you must, then see the fifty- 
pound note. 
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There is a more impudent sort of tapster 
than this-—the well-dressed tapster who 
never saw you before in his life, but pretends 
he is an old fnend. “ Halloa, old chap!” 
cries the tapster; “who'd have thought of 
seeing you? Why, you’ve been a stranger 
ever since But there, I’m in a burry 
now. Where will you be this evening ?” 

Perhaps you weakly confess that you will 
be in your rooms, wondering the while 
how you can have forgotten the name of 
this old acquaintance. 

“Good !” cries the tapster, beartily. “ T’ll 
run round and look you up. We'll talk over 
old times together. Good-bye till then.” 
The tapster turns as though going, but 
hesitates, and feels his _ waistcoat - pocket. 
“By the way,” he bursts out, rushing back 
at you hurriedly, “lend me a sovereign till 
I see you this evening. I’ve come out with- 
out a cent!” 

The thing is done with such a bewildering 
dash that sometimes it succeeds ; the victim, 
perhaps conscious of a bad memory for faces, 
perhaps persuaded that he really does re- 
member seeing the tapster somewhere else, 
parts with the coin before he has time to 
collect his sober senses. And yet the remedy 
is SO easy ; so easy that I applied it myself— 
and I am not what is called a ready-witted 
man—on the only occasion on which the 
dodge was tried on me. I was in a hansom, 
and the tapster, with every demonstration of 
delight in the recognition, rushed into the 
road waving his stick, and so stopped the 
cabman. 

“ Why, how do you do?” cried the tapster, 
grabbing at my hand. “Are you going to 
the club?” 

It was a good guess, though easy, for it 
was just about lunch-time. I didn’t remember 
the face, but there are a great many men in a 
club, and at that time ] had never heard of 
the tapster’s dodge. ‘“ Yes,” I said, “ when 
I have made a business call.” 

“That’s capital. I’ve got something rather 
good to tell you about, but I’m ina hurry 
now. How long will you be there ?” 

“ Till about half-past two, I think.” 

* That'll do—I'll be there by two. Ta-ta! 
But—I say, lend me half a sovereign till 
then, will you ?” 

I think my eyes opened a trifle wider. 
“Till you come to the club?” I asked. 

“Yes; at two.” 

“And will you bring the half-sovereign 
then ?” 

“Of course I will!” 
looked a little hurt. 


My old acquaintance 


“ But,” I asked, “what club will vou bring 
it to?” 

That was a “nobber.” He tried to bluff 
with something like ‘“ Oh, you know—the old 
place” ; but as several clubs are old places, 
and mine doesn’t happen to be one of them, 
I expressed an apprehensidn that he might 
carry my half-sovereign to the wrong club. 
Whereupon, with an uneasy grin, he dropped 
off the step of the cab and I saw him no 
more. He has not been to the club yet. 

There is a kind of tapster who preys on 
young journalists green to Fleet Street. He 
haunts tavern snuggeries in the back settle- 
ments of that neighbourhood, and he subsists 
wholly on taps (of two sorts)—or at least on 
what proceeds fromthem. He patronizes his 
victims with an affable swagger that is thought 
to be Bohemian, and they begin by supposing 
him editor of the Quarterly Review. When 
that illusion fails it is succeeded by a sort of 
vague impression that he writes the first 
leader every night in the Zimes ; and when 
at last it becomes apparent to the greenest 
comprehension that he performs no more 
exhausting labour than an occasional gentle 
tapping, varied by the intermitting elevation 
of a pot slightly above the level of the chin, 
then they fall back on the conviction that he 
is an unfortunate genius, neglected by an 
inappreciative world, and probably the victim 
of professional jealousy. But the tapster 
goes on tapping and tapping, and the taps in 
the tavern go on running in the hopeless 
task of alleviating his thirst ; and at last, in 
some bewildering medley of taps that the 
Cock Lane Ghost might envy, the green 
young journalist stumbles on the truth and 
grows suddenly less green than before. 

But meantime he has gaped at many 
wonderful tales told by the tapster. ‘ What! 
Didn’t know Tennyson? Well, that sounds 
odd to an old stager like me. We all 
used to know old Tennyson. Pity you 
didn’t know me before he died—I’d have 
introduced you; interesting chap, rather. 
Well, when I was sporting editor of the 
Saturday Review, Tennyson used to do the 
prize-fights for the Atheneum. ‘There was a 
big fight once up in the wilds of Hertfordshire 

Nubbly Bits and Patsy Smuggers, and as 
good a set-to as ever I saw. It seems the 
police were put on the track, and the part) 
got chased about from one place to another! 
—Tennyson nearly got caught once—so that 
it was pretty late when they were thrown off 
the scent and the fight was brought off at 
last. Well, when the fight was over—I won 
a fiver off Tennyson over Nubbly Bits, and 
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‘““wHaTt! DIDN'T KNOW TENNYSON?” 


precious angry he was to lose—we were 


miles off a railway station. Both our papers 
were going to press next day, and in those 
times the Atheneum was very particular 
about having its fights up to date. All the 
other press-chaps started off at the double for 
the railway, but Tennyson hung back and I 
stayed with him. I knew he had some game 
on, but I couldn’t guess what it was. When 
he found he couldn’t shake me off he con- 
fessed that he had a time-table in his pocket, 
from which he knew that the other fellows, 
having to go eight miles across country, would 
be sure to lose the last train, which went in 
anhour. As for him, he had spotted two 
donkeys ina field, and he meant cutting straight 
for London and the A/heneum office on one 
of them. So, as he couldn’t get his donkey 
without showing me the way, we shared those 
donkeys between us, and a ripping fine gallop 
we had in the moonlight, steeplechasing all 
the way to London. Tennyson got pounded 
up in a cemetery once, and I might have left 
him and had the scoop all to myself, but I 
thought that would be rather rough on him, 
the donkeys being his own idea. So I 
waited while he, found a soft place in the 


hedge and backed 
his donkey through 
it, and off we went 
again. It cost me 
something, too, for 
Tennyson won his 
fiver back in a bit 
of a race we had 
along the Barnet 
road, through my 
donkey taking 
fright at a white 
pump and pitch- 
ing me over his 
head. Tennyson 
had a bit of a 
cropper, too, 
through his don 
key sitting down 
suddenly and let- 
ting him slide off 
behind, into a 
ditch. First time 
I ever pulled a 
Laureate out of 
a ditch, I give you 
my word of honour. 
Well, we turned 
up all right at last, 
and a precious fine 
stir we made at 
the Atheneum and 
Saturday Review offices, with our donkeys 
dead-beat and our clothes all plastered in 
mud, and Tennyson with only one boot, 
having left the other in the ditch. But 
he got most out of it, after all, for he 
used the idea of that donkey- ride for 
his celebrated poem, ‘How We Brought the 
Good News from Aix to Ghent,’ and made a 
pot of money out of it.” 

Here, perhaps, the green beginner would 
venture to hint that he had supposed 
Browning to be the author of the poem in 
question. But no greenhorn could ever floor 
the tapster. “Browning!” he would ex- 
claim. “ Not a bit of it. Don’t you believe it. 
His name was put to it, of course, but he 
paid Tennyson for that—I said Tennyson 
made a pot of money out of it, you know. 
Browning often used to do things like that— 
half his poems are what he paid us chaps to 
do for him. But you didn’t know Browning, 
did you? Old pal of mine, Browning. By 
the way, got half a crown about you ?” 

There are varieties even among the 
tapsters of Fleet Street. I have heard of one 
who boldly took on himself the name of an 
author whose first book had been immensely 
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successful, and went about tapping on the 
strength of it, sometimes on the plea that he 
couldn’t get his royalties till next month, at 
others on the representation that his pub- 
lishers had swindled him and were paying 
nothing. In consequence several innocent 
persons lent small sums to a distinguished 
novelist who never heard of the transactions. 

The plain and open tapster who accosts 
you im the street purely to beg may generally 
be known by an amazing over-politeness in 
opening the conversation. He is the only 
person I know who begs pardon for taking 
the liberty of speaking to you, and by this sign 


\ 








** BEG PARDON, SIR, I'M SURE 1 'UMBLY BEG YOUR 


you shall know him. They all begin by 
begging pardon for taking this not so very 
rare liberty, but only the duffers go on 
straightway to tap. ‘The proficient tapsters 
approach the tap sideways, so to speak. 
Something like this, with a quick touch of 
the hat-brim : : 

“ Beg pardon, sir, I’m sure I ’umbly beg 
your pardon for takin’ the great liberty of 
speakin’ to you in a public thoroughfare like 
this, which I am quite aware it is a great 
liberty, sir, though trustin’ you will kindly 
pardon the great liberty of a pore, ’ard- 
workin’ man, sir, in takin’ the great liberty of 
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askin’ if this street is the ’Aymarket, sir?” 
(Or the way to the Strand, or the day of the 
month, or something.) 

You answer the question, but you don’t 
stop the stream of apologetics. “ Thank you 
kindly, sir,” pursues the tapster, pouring out 
the words like Mr. Grossmith in a patter- 
song ; “thank you kindly, sir, if you’ll so far 
pardon the liberty of a pore, ’ard-workin’ 
man, sir, in askin’ the question, which un- 
fortunately I was forced to take the great 
liberty, sir, through bein’ out o’ work eighteen 
months an’ nothink to eat since last Toosday 
fortnight, sir, upon my word of honour, 
which nothink but the 
cries for bread of fourteen 
young children in arms 
would prevail on me, sir 
—so igstreme kind as 
you've bin to me, sir, 
which I shall never forget 
—to take the very great 
liberty, sir, in a public 
thoroughfare, of askin’ 
which is the nearest 
work’ouse ?” 

If once more you give 
him information instead 
of coppers, you only pro- 
voke another speech of 
the same sort, for he can 
go on like that for a deal 
longer than you want to 
listen. It is only in the 
extreme that he will 
directly ask for money, 
though I fancy that it is 
merely caution that marks 
his guarded way, as they 
say in the lyric; for if 
accused of begging by 
some watchful policeman 
he can always plead that 
PARDON.” he was only asking a 

harmless question. And 
the questions are endless in variety. I give 
my solemn word thai I was once buttonholed 
by one of these seedy tapsters with th 
apologetic request that I would tell him th« 
number of stars on the national flag of the 
United States! This is a simple fact. 

I was once approached by a snuffy old chap 
with a Latin quotation. I forget which it was 
—spero meliora or explorant adversa vires, 01 
some familiar tag of the sort out of a phrase 
book. He had an idea of overpowering 
me with his erudition, I fancy, but I could 
remember the phrase-book too. “We piu; 
ultra,” 1 said, with a significant wave of the 
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hand. ‘“ Zerra firma,” I added. “Non  promps me to wnte to you? Nothing, I fear, 
compos mentis. Vox et preterea nihil. Jci but the raveings of a disorderd mind which 
on parle frangats,” will soon soon be in another world world. 

That was beyond his depth. For an You are a stranger to me and never 


instant he looked puzzled and a trifle sus- 
picious ; then he broke into a ghastly, uneasy 
smile and evaporated. 

The most industrious mendicant tapster I 
know has tried me half-a-dozen times in a 
month or so, but never seems to remember 
me—which is why I conclude him to be 
industrious, attempting many customers and 
forgetting them. He is a plausible young 
man, and he always catches me at the door 
of some office or near a building with offices 
in it. What he wants is not money—he 
would scorn to beg, as he has told me so often. 
No, he wants a situation, or some temporary 
work, in the office I am going into, or leaving ; 
with something immediate on account to take 
home first to his starving wife—who is some- 
times his mother, by the way, but that is.a 
trifle. I always offer to go with him and 
personally prefer an application on his behalf 
for any extra clerical work that may be going 
at the police office in New Scotland Yard, 
but he never seems to jump at the chance. 
Perhaps he has been there already. 

I need say little about the 


begging - letter writer; most > 
people know him. I suppose P 
there is a physical possibility ) 


that once a begging-letter to a x 

stranger may have been written / ) 
by a person in 
genuine distress, 
but I doubt if the 
possibility ever 
became a fact. It 
isn’t done ; and if 
it were the letter 
wouldn’t draw a 
shilling — it 


owed me a pound pound like so maney 
others, as I can certify with my dyeing pen. 
Maney of them in the days of my giddey 
prospearity had had a pound of me, and for 
want of such a pound pound I am about to 
comit the aweful crime of self self-destruc- 
tion. Nothing can can save me, and I begg 
you will not interfere. O my happy happy 
yuth. ‘Then I had had maney a pound, and 
welth and helth smiled on me, accumpanied 
by the highest education that money could 
procure. And now utterly alone alone in 
the cruel world world, and longing for 
human sympathey ere I leave it for ever 
ever, the cries of maney dear children, in- 


cluding twins, and their sainted mother 
mother dyeing of complicated lumbago, 


promps me to pour out my sole to a perfect 
stranger before comiting the aweful crime of 
self-destruction. O my happy yuth, when I 
had maney a pound! Nothing can save me, 


unless some angle angle from heaven 
was to send a pound pound before the 
nine o'clock post to-morrow evening, 

Thursday. As that is a im- 


posible miracle miracle, I write 
to bid a perfect perfect stranger 
good-bye. It would not matter 
matter if the pound came ina 











wouldn’t be 
planned artfully 
enough. My ex- 





perience — and I 
have had one— 
shows that the 
more artistically 
pathetic the letter, 
the bigger the 
fraud. Perhaps 
those threatening 
suicide are the 
least deceptive. 
“Sir,” writes the 
epistolary tapster. 
“What is it 





“1 AM ABOUT TO COMIT THE AWEFUL CRIME OF SELF SELF-DESTRUCTION, ” 
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registered letter to this address, or a postal 
order order or stamps would save me me 
equally well. But why this this raveing ? 
Nothing can save me. At nine o’clock (after 
the post post) to-morrow evening, Thurs- 
day, I shall comit the aweful crime of self- 
destruction at this adress, first-floor back, 
second bell on the door-post door-post. I 
begg you will not interfere.” 

And if you have an ounce of common 
sense you don’t. 

You will observe that the frequent repeti- 
tions of words are designed to give the 
appearance of forlorn and agitated . distrac- 
tion, but the duffer altogether overdoes the 
business. For you must not take this as a 
typical begging-letter—it is only a_ typical 
clumsy one. The most of them are far 
cleverer than this, with a pathos that would 
soften the heart of a grindstone—an inex- 
perienced grindstone, that is. As for our 
friend, the intended suicide, you will probably 
hear from him again after the rash act. He 


will write to say that he has just been left 
a helpless widow with nine children, all 
under three years old, and is trying to get 
together a little money to start himself in 
business as a day-nurse. 

Another form of begging-letter takes the 
form of a subscription list handed in at your 


front door, and headed with a beautifully 
written document like a lawyer’s deed, begin- 
ning THis 1s To CERTIFY, or WHEREAS, OF 
something equally likely to catch the eye and 
give you an uneasy suspicion of a writ. The 
document sets forth how the bearer, or her 
husband (usually a woman calls), by a wholly 
unparalleled series of calamities, has been 
deprived of his horse and cart, his house, 
his ox, his ass, and everything that is his 
or was, and how certain eminent and dis- 
tinguished clergymen, magistrates, mayors, 
and colonels, of whom you never heard 
before in your life, wish to conspire with you 
to buy him a complete new set. He was 
driving innocently home from market, per- 
haps, when the horse took fright at an 
unidentified balloon with a flag in it, dashed 
along the road and knocked over his invalid 
sister, who was coming to tell him that his 
father had just broken his leg and needed 
instant pecuniary assistance, kept on and 
knocked over the house and killed the ox 
and the ass inside, flew off at a tangent and 
totally destroyed a very expensive Lord 
Mayor’s procession, which cost him his last 
farthing, spilt a few more people, and killed 


his youngest child, who happened to be in 
the way, and finally wound up in a total 
smash, in which the horse and cart and 
vegetables (he is usually a greengrocer) 
mutually and totally annihilated each other, 
leaving him a helpless invalid with quite a 
number of families dependent on him. It 
is all set out with such solemn circum- 
stantiality, in such astonishing legal form, 
with “notwithstanding,” and “aforesaid,” and 
“hereinbefore mentioned,” and “hereby,” and 
“nevertheless,” and “the said horse and 
cart,” just like an indenture or mortgage, 
that. nobody but a heartless cynic could 
refuse to believe it, every word. Personally, 
I am a heartless cynic. 

It is rather a relief to turn to honester 
tapsters, who come on behalf ofothers—though 
there is a most embarrassing crowd of them. 
The number of people who want to give 
somebody else blankets, and coals, and 
nurses, and warm clothing, and: orphanages, 
and hospitals, and convalescent homes, and 
old-age pensions, and sick-funds, and surgical 
appliances, and days in the country, and 
all at my expense, is positively distracting. 
If 1 went so presumptuously far as to rank 
myself as a charitable institution, and divided 
my total hard-earned yearly income among 
the lot of us equally, we should get about 
twopence farthing apiece. I don’t think that 
would be a great assistance to any of them, 
and I feel I should have some difficulty in 
living on it myself. But if somebody must 
tap me I would rather it were some of 
these—though I wish they wouldn’t apply 
personally. It used to be a terrible thing, 
living in accessible chambers as I used 
to do, to have to meet a constant pro 
cession of charitable ladies, who came in 
(they didn’t always knock) to demand a 
subscription for some most deserving charity, 
and who received with a glassy stare of 
incredulity my plea that I couldn’t possibly 
support fourteen charitable funds a day out 
of my slender lack of resources. They were 
quite terrible, some of these ladies ; they 
pinned one with an air of having at last 
caught some slippery criminal who had de- 
frauded them for years, but whom they were 
determined to make pay upnow. They talked 
of my duty to my fellow-man and of the sin of 
hoarding my wealth; hoarding my wealth, 
great heavens! I assure you I have been 
accused of hoarding my wealth when it con- 
sisted entirely of five and fourpence halfpenny, 
and a tailor’s bill for seven pounds ten. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE 


=) HE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 
to take 


= illusion is supposed 
place in a 
prison, and I 


EXPOSE EVER PUBLISHED. 


one minute has elapsed the warder goes to the 
cell to see all is right, and on drawing the 
curtains aside is astonished 
to find that the prisoner has 





have seen it 
presented in a dramatic 
manner with much effect. 
On the curtain rising a cell 
is seen in the centre of the 
stage in which a convict 
is sitting upon a plank scat 
in a dejected mood—being 
carefully guarded by a 
warder. His sweetheart 
pays him a visit, and, being 
assured of his innocence, 
promises to help him to 
escape, even if she has to 
pay the penalty by taking 
his place. The warder, overhearing this, 
promptly turns the lady out, and informs the 
prisoner of his intention to 
lock him in the irons against 
the wall of his cell. The 
prisoner pleads against it, 
but without avail. Members 
of the audience are invited 
to lock him up by means of 
padlocks attachea to five 
steel bands which encircle 
his neck, both wrists, and 
ankles, making his escape 




















FIG. 1.—‘* THE PRISONER OF ZENDA”™ 
LOCKED AGAINST THE WALL. 





impossible (Fig. 1). The 
audience sometimes find 
their own padlocks. The 
curtains are now drawn u 
across the front of the cell, FIG. 
which is raised about two 

feet from the stage, and the warder paces up 
and down, keeping strict guard. After about 
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2.—THE PRISONER ESCAPING, 


escaped, while in his place, 
firmly secured in the irons, 
is found his sweetheart. The 
warder sternly demands to 
know the meaning of this, 
inquiring, “Where is the 
prisoner?” The answer 
comes from the back of the 
hall: “ Here, and free!” 
And the convict runs in 
from the auditorium. 

The secret of this illusion 
is not centred in the locks, 
as one is led to suppose, 
but depends upon five lever 
bars at the back of the board to which the 
prisoner is locked. All are moved at one 
operation, by sliding one of 
the bolts about an inch (A, 
Fig. 3). All the fittings are 
fastened on to the board by 
a bolt at each corner. This 
movable bolt does not 
penetrate right through like 
the others, but only half- 
way, and is attached to one 
of the bars which moves the 
whole lever arrangement at 
the back, releasing the iron 
staples or hasps to which 
the steel bands are locked 
(Fig. 4), allowing the 
bands to be opened at 
the hinged end by bring- 
ing the staples up through the board with 
the padlocks attached (X, Fig. 4). The 























HOW THE PRISONER IS RELEASED FROM THE IRONS. 
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back of the cell is double, with the levers 
placed between the two quite concealed. 
The back also works upon pivots in the 
centre (Fig. 2), and directly the curtains are 
drawn, concealing the prisoner, the sweet- 
heart gets through a trap in the scene behind 
on to a little platform at the back of the 
cell, turns the back half-way round upon 
its pivot, quickly moves the bolt, opens 
the bands, and releases the prisoner, who in 
turn places her in captivity, closes 
the bands, shuts back the bolt, 
and leaves all firmly secured as 
before. He turns the back round 
to its place again, quickly slips 
through the trap in the scene 
(Fig. 2), and round to the audi- 
torium while the discovery is 
being made by the warder. 


The Indian sack trick is gener- 
ally performed by the aid of a 
trick sack, but the method 
described here is more interest- 
ing, for it will enable anyone to 
get out of any ordinary sack. 
The performer may be first tied 
with his hands behind his back 
and put into a large sack which 
he has not seen before, the 
mouth of the sack being then — Fic. 5.—rHe 
tied and the knots sealed. 
screen is then placed in front of 
it for a few seconds, when the performer steps 
from behind it with the sack across his arm 
and free from the ropes which bound him, 
while the sack is found to be still securely 
tied and the seals unbroken. After untying 
the sack the rope is found inside 
with the knots still intact. 

This is very mystifying; yet 
the only thing required is a little 
bundle about six inches long and 
four inches wide, tightly filled 
with straw. After the performer 
is in the sack the voluntary 
assistants proceed to close the 
mouth of it. The performer has 
already quickly freed his hands 
by the method presently 
described, and pushes his bundle 
up into the folds (Fig. 5), which 
is not perceived by the persons 
who are winding the cord round 
them. While the screen is being 
placed in front of him the per- 
former quickly pulls the bundle 
down and pockets it. The cord 


FIG. 6.—HOW 
around the neck has now 





\ HOW THE BUNDLE OF STRAW 
« is USED. 





REMOVED, 
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become very loose, and it is an easy matter 
for him to slip his arm through the open- 
ing caused by the removal of the bundle 
and work the cord up over the sack (Fig. 6), 
open it, and get out. He then slips the cord 
over the mouth of the sack again, which fits 
snugly, the folds having been disturbed 
causing a tightness again, leaving absolutely 
no trace as to how the performer got out. 
It is all very simple and requires but little 
practice to cause a great surprise 
with this illusion. 

I shall now describe how the 
performer : gets out of the ropes 
that bound him, which is a feat 
in itself, and which is performed 
in many of the cabinet tricks. 
It is generally known as the 
spiritualistic rope test. 

The performer’s hands are 
usually firmly tied behind his 
back, the spare rope being often 
used around the legs and body 
as well, so completely securing 
him that it seems impossible to 
extricate himself without aid; 
but this he always does, and in 
a few seconds only. The secret 
lies in the method by which he 
is tied at the start. The person 
tying him is unconsciously forced 
to start in the manner the per- 
former wishes. ‘The latter pre- 
sents the left hand or wrist to be tied first. 
When this is done, he puts that arm behind 
his back and gives the spare rope above the 
knots a couple of twists, quickly covering it 
with the other wrist. The rope is now 
brought up over the right wrist, 
both being firmly tied together, 
with the palms of the hands up- 
wards. When the performer is 
out of sight, he has only to 
reverse the hands with the 
palms downwards, and _ the 
twist is then undone, enlarging 
the circlet around the wrist, 
and allowing plenty of space to 
slip his hand easily through and 
release himself from any number 
of bonds, or to perform any trick 
in a cabinet or behind a screen. 
By quickly slipping his hand 
once more through the. loop 
and twisting it to its original 
position the knots can be again 
examined and the performer 
found to be still quite securely 
bound. 


SACK TRICK— 


THE ROPE IS 
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The following series of illusions, though 
varied much in effect and method of pre- 
sentation, all owe their success to a clever 
arrangement of plane mirrors, fixed at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the object to 
be reflected. In 
one only is clear 
plate - glass used. 
This I will describe 
first ; it is known 
as ‘*‘Death to 
Life.” 

In this illusion 
a pretty young 
lady is placed in 
an upright coffin 
facing the audi- 
ence, and is seen 
to turn gradually 
to a skeleton, no- 
thing apparently 
remaining of her 
beauty but the 
bones and_ skull. 
The audience are 


allowed to view 
this for a few 
moments, after 
which the skeleton gradually changes 
back to its original form of the pretty 


lady, who steps out of the coffin as full 
of life and smiles as when she entered it. 
This is but a new presentation of ‘* Pepper’s 
Ghost,” and the illusion is caused by 
a “dissolving view” effect. The hall in 
which it is presented is darkened, the only 
lights being a row of incandescents on each 
side of the coffin, to illumin- 
ate the lady subject white, 
and the whole stage is draped 
in black, adding to its great 
brilliancy, as well as serving 
another purpose. The wings 
each side are also black, and 
behind one of these at right 
angles with the coffin is a 
skeleton, framed in a coffin 
exactly the size of the coffin 
in sight. This also has two 
rows of lights, to illuminate 
it when required. Crossing 
the stage at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the back is 
a large sheet of clear plate- 
glass, well polished, its ledges 
being hidden by the wings 
and quite unnoticeable to the 
audience (A, Fig. 8). The 
lady takes her place in the 
Vol. xxv.—9. 
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FIG. 7.—“‘DEATH TO LIFE”"—THE LADY IN THE COFFIN, 
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coffin (Fig. 7), which is exactly the same 
height as the skeleton behind, and then the 
“change” is obtained by simply turning 
down the lights reflected upon her, and at 
the same time turning up the lights illumin- 
ating the unseen 
skeleton (B, Fig. 
8), producing a re- 
flection of it upon 
the glass (C, Fig. 
8) in exactly the 
position to obscure 
the lady, who is 
now in darkness, 
and which appears 
to be in the same 
place as the lady 
really is. The dis- 
tance between the 
real coffin and the 
glass is precisely 
the same as that 
between the glass 
and the skeleton 
behind. The illu- 
sion thus obtained 
is perfect, and 
similar in effect 
to a magic-lantern dissolving view. 

“She” is an inspiration from the famous 
novel of that title, with a somewhat similar 
ending—“ She” being consumed by fire. 
This illusion is presented with a large black 
screen around, with a black top to it, form- 
ing a dark chamber, giving it a gruesome 
effect. In the centre of this chamber is a 
fancy table, with four electric lights underneath 
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FIG. 8.—HOW THE ILLUSION IS WORKED. 
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“to prove the absence of drapery or glasses,” 
upon which a lady, dressed in_ prehistoric 
fashion, is placed (Fig. 9). Just above her head 
a circular canopy is suspended, which is 
lowered by the performer, unrolling from its 
lower edge and descending to the top of the 
table, thus forming a kind of tent entirely 
covering the lady. Ina few seconds smoke is 
seen issuing from beneath it on all sides, which 
denotes that the destruction of “ She ” by fire is 
being rapidly carried out. The canopy is again 
drawn up and a ghastly spectacle is disclosed, 
for the lady has vanished, and in her place 
are seen only a few smouldering remains, 
including a skull and a number of bones 
(Fig. 10). If the lady could at this moment 
be seen, she would be found quietly resting 
in the wings, watching the audience’s surprise 
unnoticed. A careful study of the illustrations 
will explain clearly the 

working of this illusion. 

Fig. 11, particularly, 

explains the whole 

mystery. This is due 

to the arrangement of 

two mirrors of the same 

height as_ the table, 

meeting behind the 

centre leg and running 

at an angle of forty-five 

degrees back to the 

corners of the screen. 

Across the top of the 

mirror, covering the 

triangular recess, is 
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FIG. 10.—THE REMAINS OF “ SHE.” 


stretched the same material as that with 
which the back of the screen is covered, 
making it entirely unnoticeable. The sides 
of the screen reflect into the mirrors, forming 
a continuation of the back. The floor also 
is continued in reflection. ‘There are two 
legs only to the table (besides the centre leg) 
and two lights only. These are reflected in 
the mirrors and form the completion of it as 
seen. Fig. 11 makes all this clear. When 
the canopy is lowered and while the 
performer is “arranging” it the lady 
drops a trap in the table by a movement 
of one foot and gently, but quickly, 
steps down behind the mirrors. She then 
places the skull and bones upon the table 
and, with a silent match, lights the methy- 
lated spirit which is on them, replaces the 
top of the table, bolts it, and creeps away 
under the black cover 
to behind the scenes. 
As soon as_ the per- 
former hears the bolt 
slip over he can raise 
the canopy and show the 
result already described 
(Fig. 10). All this takes 
only a few seconds, and 
it seems incredible that 
the lady could have so 
completely vanished and 
for the smouldering 
remains to be placed in 
her stead in so short 
a time. 





The Sorceress of the Strand. 
By L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 
IV.—THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


HERE is such a thing as being 

haunted by an idea or by a 

personality. About this time 

Vandeleur and I began to 

have nightmares with regard 

to Madame Sara. She visited 

us in our dreams, and in our waking dreams 

she was also our companion. We suspected 

her unseen influence on all occasions. We 

dreaded to see her visible presence in the 

street, in the Park, at the play—in short, 

wherever we went. This sort of thing was 

bad for both of us. It began to get on our 

nerves. It takes a great deal to get on the 

iron nerves of a man like Vandeleur ; never- 

theless, I began to think that they were 

seriously shaken when I received, on a 

certain afternoon in late October, the follow- 
ing note :— 

“My Dear Druce,—There 

developments in the grand hunt. 


are fresh 
Come and 


dine with me to-morrow evening to meet 

Professor 

foot.” 
The grand hunt could, of course, only 


Piozzi. New problems are on 


mean one thing. What wasupnow? What 
in the name of fortune had Professor Piozzi, 
the greatest and youngest scientist of the 
day, to do with Madame Sara? But the 
chance of meeting him was a strong induce- 
ment to accept Vandeleur’s invitation. He 
was Our greatest experimental chemist. Six 
months ago his name had been on everyone’s 
lips as the discoverer of a new artificial 
lighting agent which, if commercially feasible, 
would take the place of all other means 
hitherto used. 

Professor Piozzi was not yet thirty years 
of age. He was an Italian by birth, but 
spoke English as well as though it were his 
native tongue. 

At the appointed hour I found Vandeleur 
standing by his hearth. A table in a distant 
recess was laid for dinner. He greeted -me 
with a gleam of pleasure in his eyes. 

“What is the new problem?” I asked. 
“It goes without saying that it has to do 
with Madame Sara.” 

“T am glad you were able to come before 
Piozzi put in an appearance,” was Vandeleur’s 
grave answer. 

He paused for an instant, and then he 
Durst out with vehemence :— 


“T owe Sara a debt of gratitude. Hunt- 


ing her as a recreation is as good as hunting 
a man-eating tiger. I am getting at her now 
by watching the movements of her victim.” 

“Who is the victim ?” I interrupted. 

“No less a person than Professor Piozzi.” 

“Impossible,” I answered. 

“Fact, all the same,” he replied. “The 
Professor, notwithstanding his genius, is in 
many ways credulous, unsuspicious, and 
easily imposed upon.” 

“ Nevertheless, I fail to understand,” I 
said. 

‘“* Have you ever heard of the subtle power 
of love?” 

As Vandeleur spoke he stared hard at me, 
then burst into an uneasy laugh. 

“The Professor is in love,” he said. 
“ Madame’s last move is truly prompted by 
genius. She has taken to exploiting one of 
the most extraordinary-looking girls who have 
electrified society for many a day. It isn’t 
her mere beauty that draws everyone to 
Donna Marta; it is her peculiarity. She 
has all the ways of an unconscious syren, 
for never was anyone less self-conscious or 
more apparently indifferent to admiration.” 

“T have not heard of her,” I said. 

“Then you have allowed the talk of the 
town to slip past you, Druce,” was Vande- 
leur’s answer. ‘Donna Marta is the talk of 
the town. No one knows where she has 
sprung from ; no one can confidently assert 
that this country or the other has had the 
honour of her nationality. She belongs to 
Madame Sara ; she accompanies her wherever 
she goes, and Professor Piozzi is the victim.” 

* Are you sure ?” I asked. 

“Certain. He follows them about like a 
shadow. Madame is keeping more or less 
in the background for the present. Donna 
Marta is the lure. We shall next hear of 
an engagement between our young friend 
and this girl, whose antecedents no one 
knows anything about. Madame has an 
object, of course. She means mischief.” 

It was my custom never to interrupt 
Vandeleur when he was explaining one of 
his theories, so I sat back in my chair and 
allowed him to proceed without comment on 
my part. 

“ At the present moment,” he continued, 
“T happen to know that the Professor has 
run to earth another of his amazing dis- 
coveries in the carbon compounds. Nc one 
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but himself knows what it is as yet, not even 
his assistants. Next week he is going to 
explode the bomb-shell in the scientific world 
at a lecture at the Royal Institution. Every- 
one will flock there on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion and curiosity. The thing is at present a 
dead secret, and the title of the lecture not 
even mentioned. He means to electrify the 
world. It is his littlke amusement to do 
this, as he did the Ethylene light affair. 
The man is, of course, a phenomenon, a 
genius, probably the most brilliant of our 
times. He is absolutely unsuspicious and 
absolutely unworldly. I am not going to see 
him ruin himself if I can help it.” 

“I perceive that you are in earnest,” I 
said; “but how are you to prevent a man 
who is his own master from adopting his own 
methods, even in the subtle cause of love? 
Supposing your young Professor loves Donna 
Marta, how are you to stop him ?” 

“Time will prove how,” he remarked ; 
“but stop him I will.” 

The bell whirred, and the next moment 
Professor Piozzi entered. I looked at him 
with keen interest. From his photographs, 
reproduced freely in the illustrated papers, 
I had expected to see a young and good- 


** PROFESSOR PIOZZI ENTERED.” 





looking man, with a keen, intelligent face ; 
but I was scarcely prepared for his juvenile 
appearance. He was tall in figure, well 
made, somewhat slender ; his hair was of a 
fair flaxen shade; his eyes were wide open 
and of a clear blue. He had a massive 
forehead, dark eyebrows, and a clean-shaven 
face. His whole appearance was that of an 
ordinary, good-looking, everyday sort of 
young man, and I examined his features 
with extreme curiosity, endeavouring to 
detect anywhere a sign of genius. I could 
not do so. The Professor’s whole appear- 
ance was everyday; not a doubt of it. He 
was well dressed and had easy,- courteous 
manners, and upon a finger of his left hand 
there gleamed a ring, a Royal gift from the 
King of his native land. 

We sat down to dinner, and the conversa- 
tion was light, pleasant, and sufficiently witty 
to cause the moments to fly. No one knew 
better than Vandeleur how to make a man 
feel at home in his own house, and I could 
see that Piozzi was enjoying himself in a 
boyish way. 

It was not until the meal was nearly over 
that the Professor caused us both to start, 
and listen with extreme attention. He 
began to talk of 
Madame Sara. 
He spoke of her 
with enthusiasm. 
She was the 
cleverest woman 
in London, and, 
with one excep- 
tion, the most 
beautiful. Her 
scientific attain- 
ments were mar- 
vellous. He con- 
sidered _ himself 
extremely lucky 
to have made her 
acquaintance. 

“The sort of 
knowledge you 
allude to,” replied 
Vandeleur, in a 
very grave tone, 
“that scientific 
knowledge which 
Madame _pos- 
sesses, and which 
is not a smatter 
ing, but a real 
thing, makes a 
woman at times 
—dangerous.” 
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“1 do not follow you,” replied the Professor, 
knitting his brows. ‘ Madame is the reverse 
of dangerous ; she would help a fellow ata 
pinch. She is as good as she is beautiful.” 

Vandeleur made no reply. I was about 
to speak, but I saw by his manner that he 
would rather turn the conversation. 

Once more we chatted on less exciting 
topics, and it was not until the servants had 
withdrawn that Vandeleur proceeded to 
unfold the real business of the evening. 

“So you are going to astonish us all next 
week, Professor, at the Royal Institution? Is 
it true that you, and you alone, posses the 
key of the discourse that you are to give us?” 

“Quite true,” he replied, with a smile. 
“T cannot help having the dramatic instincts 
of my race. I love an artistic effect, and I 
think I can guarantee you English chemists 
a little thrill on Saturday week. My paper 
was ready a month ago, and since finishing 
it I have been having a pleasant time. Until 
a month ago your London was more or less 
a closed book to me. Now, Madame Sara 
and her young companion, Donna Marta, 
have been taking me round. I have enjoyed 
myself, not a doubt of it.” 

He leant back in his chair and smiled. 

“That woman does plan things in a most 
delightful manner,” he continued, “ and 
whether she entertains in her own wonder- 
ful reception-rooms at the back of her shop 
in the Strand, or whether I meet her at the 
houses of mutual friends, or at the play, or 
the opera, she is always bright, vivacious, 
charming. Donna Marta, of course, adds her 
share to the delights. Yes, it is all happi- 
ness,” continued the young Professor, rubbing 
his hands together in a boyish manner. “ You 
English,” he added, fixing his bright blue 
eyes on Vandeleur’s saturnine face, “‘are so 
dull, so—I might add—*¢riste. And yet,” he 
ded, quickly, “ you have your charm. Oh, 
undoubtedly yes. Your sincerity is so 
marvellous, so—I ought to add—refreshing. 
One can rely on it. But Madame has also 
the sincere air, and yet to her are given the 
brightness and vivacity which come from 
ing under bluer skies than yours.” 

I'he Professor’s face was flushed; he 
/ked from Vandeleur to me with eagerness. 
indeleur drew his chair a trifle closer. 
hen, without warning, as though he could 
it help himself, he sprang to his feet. 
“Professor Piozzi,” he said, “you have 
ven our nation, perhaps unwittingly, a rare 
ind valuable tribute. You have just spoken 
our sincerity. I trust that we are sincere, 
d I trust also that, so long as England 
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remains England, an Englishman’s word will 
be his bond. The best inheritance an 
Englishman can receive from his forefathers 
is the power on all occasions to speak the 
truth. You are my guest to-night. I have 
the greatest respect for you ; I admire your 
genius as I never thought to admire the 
genius of any man. It is most painful to me 
to have to say a word that may seem discour- 
teous to you, an honoured guest, but my heri- 
tage as an Englishman forces me to speak the 
truth. You know what I am—an official 
criminal agent of the police. I will be quite 
candid with you. My invitation to you to- 
night was not purely the disinterested one 
of enjoying the honour of your company, 
but also to give you a warning with regard to 
Madame Sara and the young girl who accom- 
panies her into society. They are both 
dangerous. I speak with knowledge. It is 
true that the girl herself is in all probability 
only the tool; but the woman——! Pro- 
fessor, I have met that woman before ; so 
has my friend Druce. Our acquaintance 


with her has not been agreeable. May I 
proceed ?” 
The Professor’s face had now turned 


almost crimson ; his blue eyes were starting 
from his head; he kept clenching and un- 
clenching his right hand as though he could 
scarcely contain himself. Vandeleur’s words, 
however, seemed to force him into an attitude 
of attention. He listened as though mes- 
merized. 

My friend then proceeded to give a vivid 
sketch of some of the episodes which had 
fallen to our share in the life of Madame 
Sara. He spoke slowly, with great emphasis 
and precision. He stated his case as though 
he were addressing a jury in a court of 
justice, scoring point after point with brevity 
and brilliance. When at last he ceased to 
speak the Professor was silent for half a 
minute, then. he rose with a jerk to his feet. 
He was trembling, and his eyes flashed fire. 

“Mr. Vandeleur,” he said, “we are ac- 
quaintances of only a year’s standing; in 
that time we have had some pleasant inter- 
views. Your business is not an attractive 
one, even when confined to its official pre- 
cincts ; but to introduce it into private affairs 
is not to be tolerated. You exceed the 
limits of propriety in dictating to me as to 
the choice of the list of my friends. Please 
understand that from that list I erase your 
name.” 

He bowed stiffly, and walking across the 
room took up his hat and coat and slammed 
the door behind him. 
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“you EXCEED THE LIMITS OF 
I glanced at Vandeleur in amazement. 
His eyes met mine. 

“The man must have his fling,” he said. 
“T did what I did for the best, and am not 
sorry. He is in love with the mysterious 
girl, who has been brought to England, 
doubtless, for the express purpose of working 
his ruin. We must find out all we can 
ibout her as quickly as possible. Poor 
young Professor, I should like to save him, 
and I will, too, if in the power of man. 
His powers of research must not be lost to 
the glories of the scientific world.” 

“You must admit, Vandeleur,” I said, 
“that you were a trifle harsh in your deal- 
ings with him. Granted that he is in love 
with Donna Marta, can you expect him to 
take your warning tamely ?” 

Vandeleur was silent for a minute. 

*T do not believe my severe words will do 
any harm in the long run,” he said, then. 
“The man is a foreigner; he has not an 
Englishman’s knack of keeping his temper 
under control. He will cool down presently 
and what I have said will return to him. 
They will come to him when he is talking 
to Donna Marta; when Madame Sara is 
throwing her spells over him. Yes, I am not 
sorry I have spoken.” 

“What do you suppose Madame is after ?” 
I interrupted. “ What can be her motive ? 
It is not money, for the man is not well 
off, is he ?” 

“Not a thousand a year. 


Bah! and he 
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PROPRIETY IN DICTATING TO ME.” 


might be a millionaire if he would only use 
his ideas commercially. It is the old story 

one man finds the brains and a hundred 
others profit by them. He is a walking test- 
tube, and doesn’t care a sou who profits by 
his inventions.” 

“Then you 
brains ? ” 

“Of course, and she will pick a plum, too, 
bang it off in England, scoop a million, and 
we have lost her.” 

“Good for society if we do lose her,” I 
could not help remarking. 

“By no means good for me,” replied the 
detective. “I have staked my reputation on 
bringing this woman to book. She shall not 
escape.” 

Vandeleur and I sat and talked for some 
little time longer, then I left him and 
returned to my own rooms. I sat up a lonz 
time busy over several matters; but when 
I retired to rest it was not only to ‘dream of 
Madame Sara, but of the fascinating young 
Donna Marta and the boyish-looking Pro 
fessor. 

I dined with Vandeleur on Wednesday 
evening, and little guessed then how soon 
events would hurry to a remarkable issue, in 
which I was to play a somewhat important 
part. 

It is my custom to lunch at the Ship and 
Turtle, an hour that I always enjoy in the midst 
of my day’s work, for 1 meet many old friends 
there, and our meal, as a rule, is a merry one. 


think 


she is picking his 
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One of my most constant conipanions on 
these occasions: is a man of. the name of 
Samuel Pollak, the senior partner in the firm 
of Pollak and Harman, patent agents, 
Bishopsgate Street. Pollak is one of those 
breezy, good-natured individuals who make 
a pleasant impression wherever they go. He 
is stout of build and somewhat rubicund of 
face, an excellent man of business and a 
firm friend. I have liked him for years, and 
am always glad when he occupies the same 
table with me at lunch. 

On the Friday following Vandeleur’s 
dinner Pollak and I met as usual. I noticed 
on his entrance into the lunch-room a 
particularly merry and pleased expression on 
his face. He sat down and ordered a quart 
of the most expensive brand of champagne. 
He insisted on my joining him in a bumper 
of the frothy wine, and after drinking his 
health I could not help exclaiming :— 

“You seem pretty jolly this morning, 
Pollak. A successful flutter in Khakis ?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” was the answer. ‘“ Better 
than a flutter, my boy. Certainties nowa- 
days are what I am thinking of, and I have 
just bagged one, and a fat one.” 

“Capital. Tell me all about it,” I 
answered. “ What is the yarn, Pollak ?” 

He gave me a somewhat vague smile, which 
seemed to me to mingle a sort of contempt 
with amusement, and said, impressively :— 

“A roaring commission, the biggest that 
has been in the market for the last ten years. 
Patent rights for every country on earth, and 
2 hundred shares allotted gratis when the 
thing is floated. I tell you, Druce,” he 
added, 1aising his voice, “if it comes off I 
retire with as near fifteen thousand a year as 
I want.” 

“You were born under a lucky star, there’s 
no doubt of that,” I answered, somewhat 
sharply, for Pollak’s manner had never im- 
pressed me less favourably than it did this 
morning. He was evidently almost beside 
himself with excitement. 

“I congratulate you, of course,” I said, 
after a moment. “Ask me to the house- 
warming of your castle in Scotland, whenever 
that event comes off. But can’t you give me 
a hint with regard to this magnificent affair ? 
I am, as you know, a struggling pauper, and 
should like to have my share of the pickings 
if there are any at your disposal to give 
away.” 

“‘ My lips are sealed,” he answered at once. 

am sorry, for there is no one I should 
like better to help. But I think I am justi- 
fied in telling you this—the City will hum 
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when the news is~out. It-is immense, it is 
colossal, it is paralyzing.” 

“ You excite my curiosity to a remarkable 
extént,” I could not help saying. ‘‘ Curiosity 
has a great deal to do with my trade, as you 
know.” 

He finished his glass of champagne and 
set it down. His eyes, as he fixed them on 
me, were full of laughter. I almost won- 
dered whether he was amusing ‘himself at 
my expense; but no, his next words were 
sane enough. 

“There is another little matter I can 
inform you about, Druce, without breaking 
any confidence. I happen to know that 
the fortunate patentee is a friend of yours.” 

“ A friend of mine?” I exclaimed. “ An 
acquaintance, perhaps. 
friends in the world.” 

“A great friend—an . admirer, too,” he 
went on. 

“An admirer!” I repeated, staring across 
at him. “A devoted admirer! Who is he? 
Come, out with it, Pollak ; don’t keep me on 
tenter-hooks.” 

“Think over your list of admirers,” he 
cried, tantalizingly. 

“1 will hazard a guess, then ; but he isn’t 
an admirer. Vandeleur,” I said. 

“Ha, ha!” he roared. “Better and 
better. She admires him, too, I believe.” 

**She !” 

A strange thought seized me. I felt the 
high spirits which Pollak had infected me 
with depart as in a flash. I knew that in 
spite of every effort my face had altered 
in expression. Pollak gazed at me and said, 
in a tone of triumph :— 

“1 see that you guess. 
the bag.” 

He chuckled. 

“‘Isn’t it superb?” he added. 

“Madame Sara!” I ejaculated, when I 
could find words. 

He burst into a fresh roar of delight. 

“There’s no harm in your knowing that 
much,” he said. “ But what’s up? You 
look queer.” 

The change in my demeanour must have 
astonished him. I sat almost motionless, 
staring into his face. 

“ Nothing,” I answered, speaking as quietly 
as I could. “The admiration you have 
remarked upon is reciprocal. I am glad that 
she has done so well.” 

“She is particularly pleased,” continued 
Pollak, “on account of her young fro/égée, 
the lovely Donna Marta. The young lady 
in question is to make a very good match— 


I haven’t three 


The cat is out of 
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greatest scientists 
in Europe. He 
was poor, certainly 
—but then he held 
a secret. That 
secret might mean 
anything—it might 
even revolutionize 
the world. Did 
Madame mean by 
this subtle trap to 
lure it from him ? 
It was more than 
probable. It would 
explain Pollak’s 
excitement and his 
attitude. In fact, 
the scheme was 
worthy of her 
colossal brain. 

As I entered 
Vandeleur’s room 
I was surprised to 
see him pacing up 
and down with his 








“an! THERE ARE FEW WOMEN SO KIND, SO GREAT, AS MADAME SARA,” 


in a certain sense a brilliant one; and 
Madame wants to give her a wedding por- 
tion. Ah! there are few women so kind, so 
great, as Madame Sara. She has the wisdom 


of the ancients and some of their secrets, 


too.” 

I made no reply. The usual thing had 
happened so far as my good-natured friend 
was concerned. He was dazzled by the 
beauty of his client, and had given himself 
away, a ready victim to her fascinations. 

“I see,” he added, “that you also are 
under her spells. Who wouldn’t yield to 
the power of those eyes? ‘The young lady, 
Donna Marta, is all very well, but give me 
Madame herself.” 

With these words he left me. Never was 
there a more prosperous or happier-looking 
man. Little did he guess the thoughts that 
were surging through my brain. 

Without returning to my place of business 
I took a hansom and drove to Vandeleur’s 
office. My heart was full of a nameless fear. 
Pollak had let out a great deal more than 
he had any intention of doing. So Donna 
Marta was engaged. Engaged to whom? 


Surely not to the poor, infatuated young 
Professor? Pollak had said that in some 
respects the proposed match was a brilliant 
one. That might be a fitting description of 
a marriage with the young Professor, whose 
fame was attracting the attention of the 


coat off, his brows 
knitted in anxious 
thought. He was evidently in the thick of a 
problem, and one of no ordinary magnitude. 
On the table lay a number of beakers, retorts, 
and test-tubes. 

“Sit down,” he said, roughly. ‘Glad 
you’ve come. See this ?” 

He held up a glass tube containing what 
appeared to be milk. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘ You will see that 
my fears were justified with regard to Piozzi. 
Poor fellow, he is in the toils, if ever a man 
was. A hurried messenger came from his 
place to fetch me this morning. I guessed 
by his face that something serious had hap- 
pened, and I went to Duke Street at once. 
I found the Professor in his bedroom, half 
dressed on his bed, cold, gasping, livid. He 
had breakfasted half an hour before. He 
murmured apologies for his treatment of me, 
but I cut him short and went straight to the 
case. I made a full investigation, and came 
to the conclusion that it is a case of poison- 
ing, the agent used being in all probability 
cocaine, or some allied alkaloid. By the 
aid of nitrate of amyl capstles I pulled 
him round, but was literally only just in 
time. . When I entered the room it was 
touch and go with the poor fellow. I believe 
if he had not had immediate assistance he 
would have been dead in a few minutes. 1 
saved his life. Now, Druce, we have to face 
a fact. There has been a deliberate attempt 
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at murder on the part of someone. I have 
baffled the murderer in the moment of 
victory.” 

“Who would attempt his life ?” I cried. 

“Need you ask ?” he answered, gravely. 

Our eyes met. We were both silent. 

“When I was with him this morning he 
was too bad for me to-get any particulars 
whatever from him, so I know nothing of the 
motive or details ; but I have discovered by 
means of a careful analysis that there has 
been introduced into the milk with which he 
was supphed some poisonous alkaloid of the 
erythroxylon group.. Feeling pretty certain 
that the poison was conveyed through the 
food, I took away a portion of his breakfast 
—in particular I took some of: the milk 
which stood in a jug on his breakfast-table. 
And here I have the result... 1 am. going 
back there at once, and you had better come 
along.” 

Vandeleur had poured out his words in 
such a torrent of excitement that. he had not 
noticed how unusual it was for me to visit 
him at this early hour in the afternoon. 
Now, however, it seemed to strike him, and 
he said, abruptly :— 

“You look strange yourself. Surely you 
haven’t come here on purpose? You can’t 
possibly have heard of this thing yet ?” 

“No,” I answered. “I have heard 
nothing. I have come on my own account, 
and on a pretty big matter too, and, what is 
more, it relates to our young Professor, 
unless 1 am much mistaken. I will tell you 
what I have to tell in the cab, Vandeleur ; it 
will save time.” 

A hansom was summoned, and we were 
soon on our way to Duke Street. As we 
drove I told Vandeleur in a few words what 
had occurred between Pollak and myself. 
He listened 
with the in- 
tentness 
which always 
characterized 
him. He 
made not a 
single re- 
mark. 


As we were 
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entering the 
house, how- 
ever, he 


turned to me 
and said, with 
revity :— 
“Tt is clear 
that she has 
Vol. xxv.—10, 
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, tapped him. We must get from him what she 
knows. This may be a matter of millions.” 

On arriving at Piozzi’s flat. in Duke Street 
we were at once shown into his bedroom by 
his man-servant. Stretched upon the outside 
of the bed was the young Professor, wrapped in 
a loose dressing-gown. His face was ghastly 
pale, and there was a blue tinge observable 
round his mouth and under his eyes. He 
raised himself languidly as we entered. 

“ Better, I see. Capital!” said Vandeleur, 
in a cheerful tone. 

A very slight colour came into the young 
man’s face. He glanced at me almost in 
bewilderment. 

“You know my friend Druce,” said 
Vandeleur. “He is with me in this case, and 
has. just brought me important information 
Lie down again, Professor.” 

As he spoke he sat on the edge of the bed 
and laid his hand on the young man’s arm. 

“T am sorry to have to tell you, Mr. Piozzi, 
that this is a very serious case. A rapid 
qualitative analysis of what you took for 
breakfast has shown me that the milk which 
was supplied for your use has been poisoned. 
What the poison is I cannot say. It is very 
like cocaine in its reactions.” 

The sick man shuddered, and an expression 
of horror and amazement crossed his face. 

“Who would want to take my life?” he 
said. ‘Poisoned milk! I confess I do not 
understand. The thing must have been 
accidental,” he continued, feverishly, fixing 
his puzzled eyes 
on Vandeleur. 

Vandeleur 
shook his head. 









“WHO WOULD WANT TO TAKE MY LIFE? HE SAID.” 
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“There was no accident in this matter,” he , 


said, with emphasis. “It was design. Deadly, 
too. You would not have been alive now if 
I had not come to you in the nick of time. 
It is our duty, Professor, to go carefully into 
every circumstance in order to insure you 
against a further attempt on your life.” 

“But I do no one harm,” he answered, 
irritably. ‘*Who could wish to take my life 
from me? _ It is impossible. You are 
labouring under a wrong impression.” 

“We will let the motive rest for the 
present,” replied Vandeleur. “That the 
attempt was made is certain. Our present 
object is to discover how the poison got into 
the milk. That is the question that must 
be answered, and before Druce and I leave 
this room. Who supplies you with milk, 
Professor Piozzi ?” 

Piozzi replied by a languid motion towards 
the bell. 

“ My man will teli you,” he said. “I know 
nothing about the matter.” 

The servant was summoned, and his infor- 
mation was brief and to the point. The 
Professor’s milk was served by the same 
milkman who supplied all the other members 
of the mansion. 

“It is brought early in the morning, sir,” 
said the man, “and left outside the door of 
each flat. The housekeeper opens the house 
door for the purpose. I take it in myself 
the first thing on rising.” 

“And the can remains outside your door 
with the house door open until you take it 
in?” said Vandeleur. 

“ Yes, sir, of course.” 

“Thank you,” said Vandeleur. 
will do,” 

The man left the room. 

“ You see, Professor,” remarked my friend, 
after the door had closed upon the servant, 
“how simple the matter is. Anyone could 
drop poison into the milk—that is, of course, 
what somebody did. These modern arrange- 
ments don’t take crime into account when 
the criminal means business.” 

The Professor lay still, evidently thinking 
deeply. I noticed then, for the first time, 
that a look of age had crept over his face. 
It improved him, giving stability and power 
to features too juvenile for the mass of know 
ledge which that keen brain contained. His 
eyes were full of trouble; it was evident 
that his meditations were the reverse of 
satisfactory. 

“T am the last man to pretend not to see 
when a self-evident fact stares me in the face,” 
he said, at last. “There has been an attempt 
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made to poison me. But by whom? Can 
you tell me that, Mr. Vandeleur ?” 

“T could give a very shrewd guess,” replied 
Vandeleur ; “ but were i to name my sus- 
picions you would be offended.” 

‘Forgive me for my exhibition of rage the 
other night,” he answered, quite humbly. 
“ Speak your mind—I shall respect you what- 
ever you say.” 

“In my mind’s eye,” said Vandeleur, slowly, 
“T see a woman who has before attempted 
the life of those whom she was pleased to call 
her friends.” 

The Professor started to his feet. Not- 
withstanding his vehement assertion that he 
would not give way to his emotions, he was 
trembling all over. 

“You cannot mean Madame Sara—you 
will change your mind—I have something to 
confide. Between now and last Wednesday 
I have been affianced to Donna Marta. Yes, 
we are to marry, and soon. Madame is 
beside herself with bliss, and Donna Marta 
herself Ah, I have no words to speak 
what my feelings are with regard to her. 
Madame of all people would be the last to 
murder me,” he added, wildly, “for she loves 
Donna Marta.” 

“TI am deeply sorry, Professor, notwith- 
standing your words and the very important 
statement you have just made with regard to 
the young lady who lives with Madame Sara, 
to have to adhere to my opinion that there 
is a very deep-laid plot on foot, and that it 
menaces your life. I still believe that 
Madame, notwithstanding your word, is head 
and centre of that plot. Take my statement 
for what it is worth. It is, I can assure you, 
the only thing that I can say. And now I 
must ask you a few questions, and you must 
have patience with me, great patience, while 
you reply to them. I beg of you to tell me 
the truth absolutely and frankly.” 

“ | will,” answered the young man. “ You 
move me strangely. I cannot help believing 
in you, although I hate’ myse!f for allowing 
even one suspicious thought to fall on her.” 

Vandeleur rose. 

“Tell me, Mr. Piozzi,” he said, quietly, 
“have you ever communicated to Madame 
Sara the nature of your chemical discoveries?” 

** Never.” 

“* Has she ever been here ?” 

“Oh, yes, many times. Last week she 
and Donna Marta were both here. I had 
a little reception for them. We enjoyed 
ourselves ; she was delightful.” 

“You have several rooms in 
have you not, Professor ? ” 


? 


this flat, 
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“Three reception-rooms,” he answered, 
rather wearily. 

“ And you and Donna Marta were perhaps 
alone in one of those rooms while Madame 
Sara amused herself in another? Is that 
so?” 

“It is,” he answered, reddening. “ Madame 
and Donna Marta remained after my other 
guests had gone. Madame went into my 
study. She said she would sit by the fire 
and rest.” 

“Do you leave your notes locked up or 
lying about ?” 

“Always locked up. It is true the notes 
for my coming lecture were on that occasion 
on my desk.” 

“Ah!” interrupted Vandeleur. 

“ No ordinary person could make anything 
of them,” he 
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ask. Will you tell him that story which you 
related to me in the cab?” 

I did so without a moment’s delay. My 
words were as brief as [ could make them. 
I told him about my interview with Pollak, 
his excitement, his revelation of the fact 
that the patentee whose patent was to be 
secured in all countries all over the world 
was no less a person than Madame Sara 
herself. In short, to my infinite delight I 
managed to convey my suspicions to his 
mind. His whole attitude altered; he 
became excited, almost beside himself. His 
nervousness gave place to unexpected 
strength. He started to his feet and began 
to pace the room. 

“ Heavens!” he exclaimed more than 
once. “If indeed I have been befooled 

made a dupe of 





continued, 
“and even,” he 
added, “if 
Madame could 
have read them, 
it surely would 
not greatly 
matter that she 
should know my 
grand secret 
before the rest 
of the world.” 
* Piozzi,” said 
Vandeleur, very 
gravely, “‘ I must 
make another 
request of you. 
Whether Ma- 
dame knows 
your secret or 
not I must know 
it, and at once. 
Don’t hesitate, 
Professor ; your 
life hangs in the 
balance. You 
must tell me 
that with which 
you mean to 
electrify the 
Royal Institu- 
on to-morrow 





—but no, it can- 
not be. Still, if 
it is, I will re- 
venge myself on 
Madame to the 
last drop of my 
blood.” 

“ For the pre- 
sent you must 
only confide in 
me,” said Van- 
deleur, laying a 
restraining hand 
on the young 
man’s arm. 
* And now for 
your secret —it 
is safe with 
Druce and my 
self; we must 
know it.” 

Piozzi calmed 
down as sud- 
denly as he had 
given way to 
rage. He seated 
himself on a 
sofa and began 
in a quiet voice : 
“What I have 
to say is simply 
this.” 








week, now, now 
at once.” 

The Professor 
Vandeleur was firm. 

“T must know it,” he said. “I hold 
nyself responsible for your life. Druce,” he 
idded, turning to me, “ perhaps you can get 
the Professor to see the necessity of what I 


“I WILL REVENGE MYSELF ON 


looked astonished, but 


MADAME 


Then in terse 
language he 
poured out for Vandeleur’s benefit an account 
of some process, interlarded with formule, 
equations, and symbols, absolutely beyond 
my comprehension. 

Vandeleur sat and listened intently. Now 
and then he put a question, which was imme- 


rO THE LAST DROP OF MY BLOOD,’ 
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diately answered. At last Piozzi had come 
to the end of his narrative. 

“ That is it,” he said ; “the whole thing in 
a nutshell.” 

“Upon my word,” said Vandeleur, “it is 
very ingenious and plausible, and may turn 
out of immense benefit to the world ; but at 
the present juncture I cannot see money in 
it, and money is what Madame wants and 
means to have. To be frank with you, 
Professor, I see no earthly reason in her 
wanting to patent what you have just told me. 
But is there nothing else? Are you certain ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing,” was his response. 

“ Well,” said Vandeleur, “Iam puzzled. I 
own it. I must think matters over.” 

He was interrupted by a loud exclamation 
from the young man. 

“You are wrong after all, Mr. Vandeleur,” 
he cried. “ Madame means to patent some- 
thing else. Why should she not have a 
great idea in her head quite apart from me 
and mine? Ah, this relieves me—it makes 
me happy. ‘True, someone has tried to 
murder me, but it is not Madame—it is not 
the lady whom Donna Marta loves.” 

His eyes blazed with delight. He laughed 
in feverish excitement. 

After soothing him as best we could, and 
trying to get a half-promise that he would 
not see either Madame or the young lady 
until we met again, we left him. 

As we were walking from the 
Vandeleur turned to me and said :— 

“IT have been invited to a reception 
to-night at the house of our mutual friends 
the Lauderdales. I understand that both 
Madame and the young lady are to be 
present. Would you like to come with me? 
I am allowed to bring a friend.” 

I eagerly assented. We arranged when 
and where to meet, and were about to part 
when he suddenly exclaimed :— 

“This is a difficult problem. I shall have 
no rest until I have solved it. Piozzi’s dis- 
covery Is ingenious and clever, but at present 
it is unworkable. I do not see daylight, but 
no loophole is to be despised that may give 
me what I want. Between now and our 
meeting this evening I will try to have an 
interview with Pollak. Give me his address.” 

I did so, and we parted. 

We met again at a late hour that evening 
at the Lauderdales’ beautiful house in Port- 
land Place. Wit and beauty were to be 
found in the gay throng, also wisdom, and a 
fair sprinkling of some of the most brilliant 
brains in London. Men of note came face 
to face with one in every direction ; but both 


house 
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Vandeleur and I were seeking one face, and 
one alone. 

We found her at last, surrounded by a 
throng of admirers. Madame was looking 
her most brilliant and, I might add, her 
youngest self. She was dressed in dazzling 
white and silver, and whenever she moved 
light seemed to be reflected at every point. 
The brilliance of her golden hair was the 
only distinct colour about her. By her side 
stood Donna Marta, a tall, pale girl, almost 
too slender for absolute beauty. Her grace, 
however, was undeniable, and, although I 
have seen more lovely faces, this one had a 
singular power of attraction. When I looked 
at her once I wanted to look again, and when 
she slowly raised her luminous eyes and fixed 
them on my face I owned to a thrill of 
distinct gratification. I began to understand 
the possibility of Piozzi’s giving himself up 
absolutely to her charms. 

Her presence here to-night, in conjunc- 
tion with Madame Sara, produced an effect 
which was as astonishing as it was rare. 
Each acted as a perfect foil to the other, 
each seemed to bring out the rare fascination 
of her companion. 

Donna Marta glanced at me again ; then 
I saw her bend towards Madame Sara and 
whisper something 1n her ear. A moment 
later, to my amazement, the great lady and 
the slender girl were by my side. 

“Mr. Druce, this is an unexpected plea- 
sure. May I introduce you to my young 
cousin, Donna Marta? Is your friend, Mr. 
Vandeleur, also here to-night ?” 

“ He is; I will find him,” I replied. 

I darted away, returning in a moment with 
Vandeleur. He and Madame moved a few 
paces away and began to chat in pleasant 
tones, just as though they were the best 
friends in the world. 

Meanwhile Donna Marta lingered near 
me. I began to talk on indifferent subjects, 
but she interrupted me abruptly. 

“You are a friend of Professor Piozzi’s ?” 
she said, in a tentative voice. “Is he not 
present to-night ? ” 

“No,” I replied. It occurred to me that I 
would test her. ‘The Professor cannot be 
present, and I am sorry to have to give a 
grave reason for his absence, for doubtless 
Lady Lauderdale expected him to grace her 
reception.” 

“She did ; he was to be one of the lions,” 
she replied, bending her stately head, with its 
mass of blue-black hair. 

“ He is ill,” I continued, raising my own 
eyes now and fixing them on her face. 
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She gazed at me without alarm and with- 
out confusion. Not the most remote emotion 
did she show, and yet she was engaged to 
the man. 

“He was at death’s door,” I went on, 
almost savagely, “ but he is better. For the 
present he is safe.” 

“TI am sorry to hear of his illness,” she 
inswered then, softly. “I will — acquaint 
Madame. She also will be grieved.” 

The girl turn- 


unfortunate girl moves and speaks in a state 
of trance. Madame has mesmerized her, I 
have not a doubt of it.” 

“You may be right,” I said, eagerly. 
“ And the state of trance may have been 
removed when she said those words to me. 
That would make a possible solution. But 
what can she mean by asking the Professor 
to keep in the open ?” 

“The girl evidently warns us against 
Madame Sara,” 
he said, briefly, 





ed and glided 
away from me. 
I watched her as 
she went. The 
brief moment 
when she fasci- 
nated me_ had 
come to an end 
with that callous 
glance. But who 
was she? What 
did it all mean ? 

In the course 
of the evening 
Donna Marta 
again came up 
to my side. 

* Mr. Druce,” 
said, 
“you 


she 


abruptly, 
Professor 
Piozzi’s friend ?” 
“ Certainly,” I 
answered. 


“Will 


are 


you 
warn him from 
yourself—not 
from me— not 
on any account 
from me to 
keep in the open 
on Saturday 
week? You must 
make the best 





“and circum- 
stances, all cir- 
cumstances, 
seem to point to 
the same deadly 
danger. Where 
Madame goes 
Death walks 
abroad. What 
is to be done? 
But there, 
Druce,” he 
added, with petu- 
lance, “ the Pro- 
fessor’s life is 
not my affair. I 
must sleep, or I 
shall lose my 
senses. Good- 
night, good- 
night.” 

The next few 
days passed 
without any spe- 
cial occurrence 
of interest. I 
neither saw nor 
heard anything 
of Madame and 
her strange 
young guest, 
neither did I 
hear of the Pro- 

















of my words, for FAM SORRY 
I cannot explain 

them. Tell the Professor, whatever he does, 
to keep in the open.” 

“Donna Marta!” 
voice, 

Che girl sprang away. Her face was like 
death ; but as Madame Sara’s eyes met hers 
I noticed a wave of crimson dye her face 
and neck. 

On my way home I told Vandeleur of 
he strange words used by Donna Marta. 

shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is my firm opinion,” he said, “ that the 


called Madame Sara’s 


10 HEAR OF HIS ILLNESS,’ SHE ANSWERED.” 


fessor nor did I 
see Vandeleur. 
I called on him once, but he was out, and the 
servant informed me that his master was 
particularly busy, and in consequence was 
hardly ever at home. 

At last the day dawned which was to see 
Professor Piozzi in the moment of his glory. 
I had a line from Vandeleur by the first post, 
telling me that he had secured tickets for 
himself and for me for the lecture at the 
Royal Institution that night. Soon afterwards 
I found myself at Vandeleur’s house. His 
servant opened the door, and with a look of 
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relief asked me to go up to the sitting-room 
without delay. I was expected, then, or at 
least I was wished for. 

The first person I saw when I entered 
the room was my old friend Samuel Pollak, 
and gazing round in some amazement I also 
perceived the young Professor, buried in the 
depths of an arm-chair, his face ghastly and 
his arm in a sling. 

“Ah, Druce,” said Vandeleur, “ you are 
heartily welcome. You have come in the 
nick of time. I was just about to clear 
up this extraordinary affair in the presence 
of Mr. Pollak and the Professor. Your 
advent on the scene makes my audience 
complete. Now, gentlemen, pray listen. The 
patent, Mr. Pollak, which you are negotiating 
for Madame Sara is, as you imagine, a secret. 
I don’t ask you to tell me what it is, for I 
propose to tell you. But, first, are your opera- 
tions for securing patent rights complete ?” 


wal regret to say they are not, sir,” replied 
Pollak. 

“T thought as much, and may add that I 
hoped as much. Now, listen. The key to 
the specification of the patents is nothing 
more or less than the astounding discovery 
of the chemical synthesis of albuminoids. In 
other words, a means of manufacturing arti- 
ficial foods in a manner which has long been 
sought by scientific men, but which has so 
far eluded their researches.” 


An exclamation of astonishment broke 


from Pollak, telling us that Vandeleur’s guess 
was correct. 

“The other day when you spoke to me, 
Professor,” continued Vandeleur, fixing his 
eyes on the face of the younger man, “ in- 
teresting as I thought your discovery, I could 
not apply it to commercial purposes, nor see 
why it was so necessary to secure patent 
rights for its protection. I felt certain, how- 
ever, that there was such a solution, and it 
came to me in the small hours this morning. 
You did not grasp the deduction from your 
most interesting discovery. I take it to my 
credit that I have done so, and beyond doubt 
Madame, whether she be your friend or your 
foe, perceived the huge financial benefit 
which would accrue to those who could hold 
patent rights. It goes without saying that 
she read your notes, and at a glance saw 
what you have not grasped at all, and what I 


ARE YOUR OPERATIONS FOR SECl 
RIGHTS COMPLETE 


have taken days to discover. The attempt on 
your life is now explained, as is also the queer 
cab accident in Regent Street which you have 
just met with. Madame’s object is either to 
murder you or to incapacitate you from giving 
your lecture to-night. She knows, of course, 
that when once you pubiicly proclaim your 
discovery a clever brain on the watch may 
deduce the financial value of it. Thus she 
sees the possibility of being forestalled o1 
rivalled, for Mr. Pollak has just stated that the 
patent rights are not yet secured. Madame has 
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therefore determined that your lecture shall 
not take place, nor your idea be given to the 
world, until she has secured herself by patent 
rights beyond dispute. I shall take care to 
guard you, Professor, until you appear before 
the Royal Society at eight o’clock to-night. 
And I conclude, Mr. Pollak, that you, know- 
ing at last the true facts of the case, will at 
once cancel all negotiations with Madame 
Sara. I presume, sir,” he added, bowing to 
Piozzi, “ that you will like him to negotiate the 
business in your name? A cursory inspection 
of it must mean an enormous fortune for you, 
for beyond doubt the chemical synthesis of 
aliments would prove the solution of many 
of the difficulties that now present them- 
selves to the human race.” 

Che Professor sat quite silent for a minute 
or two, then he rose and said, slowly :— 

“T follow you, Mr. Vandeleur, and I see 
that your deduction is the nght one as regards 
the financial importance of my discovery. 
How I did not see it sooner myself puzzles 
me. As to Madame Sara, I would rather 
not mention her name at present.” 

Vandeleur made no reply to this, and a 
moment later Pollak took his leave. I rose 
also to go. 

“Come back and dine with us, Druce,” 
said Vandeleur. “‘ If Professor Piozzi declines 
to talk of Madame Sara, neither will I 
mention her name. We shali soon know the 
best or the worst.” 

Che rest of the day passed without adven- 
ture. The dinner at Vandeleur’s turned out 
somewhat dull. We were none of us in 
good spirits, and, without owning it, we were 
all anxiqus. As to the Professor, he scarcely 
spoke a word and hardly touched his food. 

\bout ten minutes to eight o’clock we 
found ourselves at the Royal Institution. 
Several leading scientists were there to 
welcome the distinguished lecturer. I 
peeped from behind into the hall. It was 
packed from front to back. The platform 
was tastefully decorated with palms ; one of 
peculiar grace and size drooped its finger-like 
fronds over the table at which Piozzi was to 
As I saw it I heard as distinctly as 
ough the words were again being spoken :— 
“Tell him whatever he does to keep in 
-open. Tell him—from yourself.” 
| had not done so. A mdmentary impulse 
ed me. I would go to Piozzi and ask 
1 to have his table and chair moved to the 
itre of the platform. Then I reflected 
it such a proceeding would cause amaze- 

it, and that the Professor would probably 
ise to comply. Again I looked into the 


stand. 
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hall, and now I gave a very visible start ; for 
in the front row, in brilliant evening dress, 
sat Madame Sara and her young cousin. 
Donna Marta’s face, usually so pale, was now 
relieved by a crimson glow on each cheek. 
This unusual colour brought out her beauty 
to a dazzling degree. I noticed further that 
her eyes had a filmy expression in them. I 
remembered Vandeleur’s words. Beyond 
doubt Madame had mesmerized her victim. 
As to what it all meant, I will own that my 
brain was in a whirl. 

A few minutes passed, and then, amid a 
thunder of applause, Piozzi, pale as ivory, 
stepped on to the platform and walked 
straight to the table over which hung the 
graceful palm. 

After a few words in which the young 
Professor was introduced by the President of 
the evening, the lecture about which so 
much curiosity had been felt began. Van- 
deleur and I stood side by side near one 
of the entrance doors. From where we 
Vandeleur’s 


stood we could see Piozzi well. 
face was rigid as steel. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and sentence 
by sentence, word by word, the young man 
led up to his crucial point — his great 
announcement. 

“ Look!” whispered Vandeleur, grasping 


my wrist. ‘ What in the world is the matter 
with him ?” 

The Professor was still speaking, but his 
words came in thick and indistinct sentences. 
Suddenly he took hold of the table with both 
hands and began to sway to and fro. The 
next moment he ceased speaking, reeled, 
made a lunge forward, and, with a loud crash, 
fell senseless upon the floor. The scene of 
consternation was indescribable. Vandeleur 
and I both sprang forward. The unconscious 
man was taken into one of the ante-rooms, 
and by the immediate application of restora- 
tives anda great draught of fresh air, caused 
by the open windows, he came gradually to 
himself. But that he was still very ill was 
evident ; his brain was confused ; he could 
scarcely speak except in gasps. A doctor 
who was present offered to see him to his 
house. We carried him to the first cab we 
could find. I whispered in his ear that I 
would call upon him later in the evening, 
and then I returned to the hall. 

Vandeleur was waiting for me. 
grip on my arm. 

“Come right up on to the platform,” he 
said. 

The excitement in his voice was only 
exceeded by the look on his face. Most 


I felt his 
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“ HE REELED AND MADE 


of the crowd had dispersed, knowing well 
that there would be no further lecture that 
night, but a few people still lingered on 


looked in vain for Madame 
Marta ; they were neither 


the scene. I 
Sara and Donna 
of them visible. 

“You see this,” said Vandeleur, pointing 
to the great palm that towered over the table 
at which Piozzi had stood. ‘“ And you see 
this,” he repeated, seizing one of the branches 
and shaking it. 

The long, tapering, green leaves 
together with an odd metallic sound. 

“Look here!” said Vandeleur, and he 
pointed to the fine tips of one of the leaves. 
“This plant never grew. It is made—it is 
an artificial imitation of the most surprising 
skill and workmanship. The pot in which it 
stands has certainly earth at the top ”—he 
swept away a handful —“ but there below is 
a receptacle which is generating carbon 
monoxide gas.” 

He bent and broke one of the branches. 

“ Hollow, you see. Those are the tubes to 
convey the gas to the leaves, at the extremity 
of each of which is an orifice. Professor 
Piozzi was standing beneath a_ veritable 
shower-bath of that gas, which is odourless 
and colourless, and brings insensibility and 
death. It overwhelmed him, as you saw, 
and it was impossible for him to finish 
his lecture. Only one human being could 


rattled 


A LUNGE FORWARD, 


have planned and executed such a contri- 
vance. If we can trace it to her, she spends 
the night in Bow Street.” 

Our movements were rapid. The plant 
was taken to Vandeleur’s house. The florist 
who had supplied the decorations was inter- 
viewed. He expressed himself astounded. 
He denied all complicity—the palm was 
certainly none of his ; he could not tell how 
it had got into the hall. He had come him 
self to see if the decorations were carried 
out according to his directions, and had 
noticed the palm and remarked on its grace. 
Someone had said that a lady‘had brought 
it, but he really knew nothing definite 
about it. 

Notwithstanding all our inquiries, neither 
did we ever find out how that palm got 
mixed up with the others. 

We learnt afterwards that Donna Marta 
left London for the Continent that very night. 
What her subsequent movements were we 
could never ascertain. Doubtless, having 
acted her part in the brief rdle assigned to 
her, Madame would drop her from her life 
as she did most of her other victims. 

There was, however, one satisfaction—th: 
plot, on which so much hung, had failed. 
Madame was not successful. Professor 
Piozzi, his eyes opened at last with regard to 
this woman, took out his patent without an 
hour’s unnecessary delay. 
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THE VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE DENT BLANCHE, WHERE 1HE ACCIDENT OCCURRED, 
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By. HAROLD SPENDER. 


N the evening of Wednesday, 
August 30th, 1899, we were 
walking up the long valley 
which leads from Sion to 
Evolena, south of the famous 
= Rhone Valley, in the Canton 
Valais of Switzerland. 

The carriage had surmounted th> last zig- 
zag, and there lay before us a straight road 
to Evolena. It was past eight o’clock, and 
we should scarcely arrive before nightfall. 
he carriage had halted to take us up, since 





swifter progress was now possible, when a 
descending einspainner came rapidly towards 
us. There sat in it three men, who shouted 
as they passed :— 

“ Four men killed on the Dent Blanche !” 


It was nine o'clock before we reached our 
hotel. We naturally inquired the circum- 
stances of the accident from the guests 
sitting under the veranda, among whom was 

friend whom I had known both in politics 
and athletics for some years, Mr. W. M. 
Crook. All they knew was that someone 
had received from Dr. Seiler, at Zermatt, a 
short time before, a telegram stating that a 
tourist and three guides had fallen from the 
lent Blanche, and that a caravan of guides 


is starting from Zermatt to look for the 
Vol. xxv.—l 


bodies. He had added the grim request 
that four coffins should be prepared, and he 
had announced his intention cf coming him 
self to Evolena. This was all. No names 
were mentioned, no particulars were given. 

On receiving Dr. Seiler’s telegram, Mr. 
Crook and his friends had been very much 
puzzled. ‘A tourist and three guides!” 
“Four bodies!” ‘Four coffins!” They 
knew of only one party on the Dent Blanche, 
but that consisted of five persons, who had 
intended to rope in two parties of three and 
two. This party consisted of three guides 
and two Englishmen, both schoolmasters in 
the City of London School, who had been 
climbing together for the last fortnight at 
Arolla. One was Mr. F. W. Hill, a mathe 
matical master ; the other was the science 
master, Mr. Owen Glynne Jones. If an 
accident had occurred, it would surely have 
been either five or three who had fallen 

not four. So they dismissed the thought. 
But the fear recurred. ‘The bodies had fallen, 
it was clear, on the Evolena side. And no 
other party had left the Evolena valley for 
the Dent Blanche that week. Perhaps the 
fifth body had not been seen. So at last, 
just to lull their fears, Mr. Crook sent off a 
telegram to Dr. Seiler: “* Have Messrs. Jones 
and Hill arrived ?” 
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Little time was left us for reflection. As 
we were sitting in the veranda a villager came 
up with a telegram. Mr. Crook tore it open, 
and read aloud the following message from 
Dr. Seiler: 

Mr. Hill arrived safely this morning, but Jones and 
three guides fell an hour and a half from the top on 
Monday morning. 

Then it was true. The fall of four had 
happened in the party of five. By some 
miracle Mr. Hill had lived for more than two 
days on the mountain, and at. last “arrived 
safely ” at Zermatt. 
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power, combined with a rare and cool daring, 
had set him, young as he was, at the head of 
English rock-climbers. 

He subordinated everything else in life to 
the passion for the mountains, and the pas 
sion for climbing. His eagerness to climb a 
certain mountain in Wales had made him 
spend a week-end in achieving the victory. 
His passion for the Alps led him there in 
later years, both in summer and winter, and 
during the last year of his life his ambition 
stretched to the far-off Himalayas, which he 

had made every 





preparation to visit. 





But all this was 
for the moment 
swallowed up in 
our sense of the 
death of Owen 
Glynne Jones. 


Glynne Jones 
was. short, thick 
set, near - sighted. 
On a casual meet 
ing you would 
never have taken 
him for an athlete, 
but merely for 
what he also was 
an earnest school- 
master, a keen 
scientist, and a 
man of active 
intelligence. But 
mention moun 
tains, and the man 
was _ transfigured. 
He would talk of 
the mountains with 
the passion of a 
worshipper; he 
would discuss for 
hours the smallest 
details of rock F 
climbing, and illus 
trate the subject on the nearest available 
object. I have seen him do a “chimney” 
climb between two trees, his back against 
one and his feet against the other; I have 
seen him do a “face” climb straight up the 
roughly-built wall of a Welsh barn, with no 
other support than the interstices between 
the stones ; and one of his favourite occupa- 
tions at his school was a “traverse” along 
the cornice of the big schoolroom, suspended 
by his finger-tips. For he had developed 
the most extraordinary strength in the most 
unusual muscles; the grip of his hands was 
like the grip of a climbing animal. This 
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These passions 
had developed 
late, and Glynne 
Jones’s marvellous 
performances were 
crowded into the 
last six years of a 
life which closed 
at the early age of 
thirty-two. He 
had entered upon 
his Alpine career 
by climbing the 
Dent Blanche in 
April—a season of 
the year when the 
high Alps had 
been hitherto 
considered impreg- 
nable. In the 
succeeding year he 
had climbed in 
every part of the 
Alps — the Ober 
land, the Pennines, 
the Eastern Alps 
of the Tyrol. The 
English Alps of 
Cumberland and 
Westmorland he 
had also con- 

Nothing seemed too difficult for his 


JONES 
Abraham, Keawick 


quered. 
hand and eye ; nothing too perilous for his 
daring and endurance. On that spring ascent 
of the Dent Blanche he had been thirty-six 


hours on the mountain. He had spent nearly 
forty hours in attacking a peak in the Dolo 
mites. The older men shook their heads, 
but the younger climbers regarded him ‘as 
their leader and hero. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that he had founded a new 
school of climbing. 

I have been often asked whether Jones 
had some secret of the trade whereby he 
adjusted the human body to the task of 
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perpendicular, as distinct from horizontal, 
movement. Well, man has four climbing 
weapons—two legs and two arms. ‘Those 
are subdivided into ten toes and ten fingers. 
Ihe first ten scarcely count, though it is 
as well to give them as much freedom as 
possible. The Pyreneans, for instance, 
always take off their boots at critical places ; 
and in all mountain countries rock-climbers 
tend to use light shoes—rope-shoes or rub- 
ber-shoes—rather than boots. But though the 
toe in its natural freedom may become very 
prehensile, the finger is far more so. Now the 
secret of Jones’s rock-climbing was his in- 
genious use of these climbing instruments 
provided by Nature. He was never rash or 
excitable ; on the contrary, he was slow and 
level-headed. He would first bring to bear on 
a difficult rock all the ingenuity of a mathe- 
matician. When he passed from thought to 
action, his power lay in the perfect co-ordina- 
tion of brain and muscle—the harmony of 
hand and eye—and, above all, in the com- 
plete and exquisite sympathy of movement 
between all parts of the climbing body. 
Mere energy and pluck—mere clearness of 


head, even—will not carry you very far. <A 
thoughtless move—a false shifting of the 
wrong hand or the false precedence of foot 


by hand or hand by foot—may prove fatal. 
lo Glynne Jones the clue to a difficult rock 
would sometimes be found in a single notch, 
where the hand or foot could find leverage 
to lift the whole body to a safe resting 
place, sometimes in the skilful location 
of the body so that it could be supported 
by the knee and the back, without rest for 
either hand or foot. That is how he often 
threaded the apparently impossible gullies of 
the Welsh and Lake mountains. 

But though Glynne Jones preached caution 
and care, he would not admit any limit to 
human skill and endurance. He was himself 
a peculiarly “safe” climber, because, after 
all, he knew his own limits ; but to the young 
and ardent men around him he was doubtless 
a dangerous guide. His death, as we shall see, 
was due to no fault of his own; but he 
preached and practised a sport which could 
not be otherwise than on jesting terms with 
death. 


But now to come back to the tragedy 
recorded in Herr Seiler’s telegram. 

Mr. F. W. Hill, whose narrative in the 
Alpine Journal necessarily forms the best 
evidence as to the incidents, says that it 
was Glynne Jones who wanted to climb the 
Dent Blanche by its western aréte—a notably 


difficult undertaking, and one that has 
probably only twice been achieved. 

Glynne Jones had discussed the possi 
bilities of the undertaking with his own 
guide, Elias Furrer, of Stalden, and they had 
come to the conclusion that the conditions 
were never likely to be more favourable than 
in this August of 1899. Glynne Jones, there- 
fore, asked Mr. Hill to accompany them, and 
to bring along with him his own guide, Jean 
Vuignier, of Evolena. Both guides knew 
their climbers very well ; for Furrer had been 
with Glynne Jones on and off for five years, 
and Vuignier had climbed at Zermatt with 
Hill the year before. But Mr. Hill, who had 
promised to take his wife to Zermatt over 
the Col d’Herens, refused to go. Glynne 
Jones accordingly secured a second guide in 
Clemens Zurbriggen, of Saas-Fee, a young 
member of a great climbing clan. Vuignier, 
however, was so disappointed at his employer's 
refusal that Mr. Hill, finding that his wife 
made no objection, finally consented to join 
the party. Thus, with the addition of Mr. 
Hill and his guide, the expedition numbered 
five members. They left Arolla on Sunday 
morning, August 27th, with a porter carrying 
blankets. They intended to sleep on the 
rocks below the aréte. Arriving at the 
Bricolla chalets, a few shepherds’ huts high 
up the mountain, at four in the afternoon, 
they changed their minds, sent the blankets 
down to Arolla, and slept in the huts. 

They started at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing in two parties, the first consisting of 
Furrer, Zurbriggen, and Jones, roped in that 
order, and the second of Vuignier and Hill. 
They crossed the glacier and reached the 
ridge in good time. “It was soon very 
evident,” says Mr. Hill in his narrative, 
“that the climbing was going to be difficult, 
as the rocks were steep slabs, broken and 
easy occasionally, but on the whole far 
too smooth.” Rock-climbers do not par- 
ticularly care how steep a rock may be 
so long as it is broken up into fissures 
which will give hold to the feet and hands. 
In the steepest mountains of the Dolomite 
region, for instance, the rocks are thus 
broken, and therefore mountains can be 
climbed easily which, from their bases, look 
absolutely inaccessible. 

As they progressed up and along the ridge 
the climbing became more and more difficult. 
They had to go slowly and with extreme 
caution, and often they were in doubt as to 
the best way to proceed. Sometimes, indeed, 
there seemed no possible route. In these 
places Furrer, who seems to have been 
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accepted as the leader of the party, would 
detach himself from the rope and go forward 
to find a passage. 

On entering upon this part of the climb 
the two parties had joined ropes and were 
now advancing as one, and roped in this order 

Furrer, Zurbriggen, Glynne Jones, Vuignier, 
and Hill. 

It is evident that between 
nine o’clock and ten climbing 
had become exceedingly 
arduous. ‘In two or three 
places,” says Mr. Hill, “the 
only possible way was over 
an overhanging rock up which 
the leader had to be pushed 
and the others helped from 
above and below.” This 
gives us a graphic picture 
the nature of the climb. 

Nothing is more fatiguing 
than to climb over a rock 
which is in the least degree 
overhanging. Mr. Hill tells 
me that Furrer showed him 
his finger -tips at 
breakfast-time 

g a.m. and that 

they severely 

cut. 

Yet no one must 
imagine for an in 
stant that the party 
in the least 
degree puzzled or 
There 1 
nothing so exhilara- 
ting as the conflict 
with danger, and it 
generally happens in 
climbing a mountain 
that the party is 
merriest at the most 
difficult places. 
Mr. Hill, indeed, 
tells that they 
were in the “ highest 
spirits.” ‘* Climbing 
carefully,” he 
“but in the highest 
spirits, we made 
good progress, for at ten o'clock it was agreed 
we were within an hour of the summit.” It 
was at this point and time that the accident 
occurred. 

They had been forced below the ridge by 
the difficulty of the rocks, and had come to 
a place where their obvious route lay up a 
narrow gully, or sloping chimney. On an 
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ONE OF JONES'S DISCOVERIES AND HIS FIRST ASCENT 
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ordinary day it is possible that they would 
have found no difficulty in going forward, 
but a few days before there had been rai 
and probably snow, on these high roc! 
summits. At any rate, the rocks 
“ lazed”; covered, that is, with a film 
ice, probably snow melted and _re-froz 
just sufficiently thick to adhere, and suf 


wel 
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ciently slippery to make the fingers “ slither ” 


over the rocks. If the climber cannot clear 
away the ice with his ice-axe, he must go 
round another way, and if the rocks are 
steep the first course becomes obviously 
impossible. That was the condition of 
affairs at ten o’clock on the morning of 
August 28th, 1899. 

In a party of five roped together, with 
thirty feet of rope between each member, 
the amount of space covered by the party 
will obviously be forty yards; and it fre- 
quently happens that those who are roped 
last cannot see the leaders. Mr. Hill, as we 
have seen, was roped last, and by the time 
he reached the level of the other climbers 
Furrer had already turned away from the 
gully and was attempting to climb to the 
ridge by another route. ‘To the left of the 
gully in front of them was a vertical rock face 
stretching for about thirty feet. Beyond this 
was a smooth-looking buttress some ten feet 
high, by chmbing which the party could 
regain the ridge. When Hill came up with 
the rest, Furrer was already attempting to 
climb this buttress. 

But the buttress was quite smooth, and 
Furrer was at a loss to find a hold. Unable 
to support himself, he called to Zurbriggen 


to place an axe under his feet for him to 


stand on. In this way he might be able to 
reach with his hands to the top of the but- 
tress. There was nothing unusual in this 
method of procedure. In climbing difficult 
rocks, when the handholds are far up, it is 
frequently the custom to help the climber by 
placing an ice-axe under his feet. But in 
this case Furrer discovered that he could 
not climb the buttress with the help of Zur- 
briggen alone, and he would probably have 
done more wisely if he had abandoned the 
attempt. But, instead of that, he called 
Glynne Jones to help Zurbriggen in holding 
him up. 

“ Apparently,” says Mr. Hill, “he did not 
feel safe, for he turned his head and spoke 
to Glynne Jones, who then went to hold the 
ixe steady. y 

From Mr. Hill’s own explanations the 
situation was as follows: The leading 
limber, Furrer, was grasping the rock face, 
tanding on an ice-axe held vertically by 
/urbriggen and Glynne Jones. These two 
vere forced, in order to hold the ice-axe 

curely, to crouch down with their faces to 
the ground, and were, therefore, oblivious of 

hat was going on above them. But the 
nportant point is that their four hands were 
ceupied in holding the ice-axe, and that as 


they were standing on a narrow ledge, with a 
very sharp slope immediately below, these 
two men were 1n a helpless position. They 
were unready to stand a shock. Thus, at 
the critical moment, out of a party of five 
climbers, three had virtually cast everything 
on a single die! 

Mr. Hill, standing level with the rest of 
the party, could see quite clearly what was 
happening. He was about sixty feet distant 
from them, the guide Vuignier being roped 
between them at an equal distance of some 
thirty feet from each. Furrer could now 
stand upright on the axe, which was firmly 
held by four strong hands, and could reach 
with his own fingers to the top of the 
buttress. It was a perilous moment. It is 
the rule with skilled climbers that you should 
never leave your foothold until you have 
secured your handhold. The natural issue 
would have been that Furrer, finding it im- 
possible to secure on the smooth rock a 
steady grip with his hands, should have 
declined to trust himself. But the science 
of the study is one thing and the art of the 
mountain another. There are moments when 
a man does not know whether he has secured 
a steady grip or an unsteady, and the ques- 
tion can only be answered by making the 
attempt. If the party blundered at all, it 
was in allowing the second and third men to 
be so completely occupied with holding the 
axe that there was no reserve of power to 
hold up Furrer in case of a slip. But it is 
easy to speak after the event. 

What Hill now saw was this: He saw 
Furrer reach his hands to the top of the 
buttress, take a grip, and attempt to pull 
himself up. But his feet never left the ice- 
axe beneath, for in the process of gripping 
his hands slipped. And then, as Hill looked, 
Furrer’s body slowly fell back. It seemed, 
he has told himself, to take quite a long time 
falling. Furrer fell backwards, right on to 
the two oblivious men beneath him, causing 
them to collapse instantly, knocking them 
off their standing place, and carrying them 
with him in his fall from the ridge. “ All 
three,” says Mr. Hill in his narrative, 
“fell together.” Instinctively he turned 
to the wall to get a better hold of the 
rock, and therefore did not see the next 
incident in the fatal sequence. Vuignier, 
as we have seen, was standing thirty feet from 
the first three, and the weight of three human 
bodies swinging at the end of the rope must 
have come directly on him. He was, appar- 
ently, taken by surprise, and immediately 
pulled off the rock. Hill heard that terrible 
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sound—the scuffle and rattle of stones that 
meant the dragging of a helpless human being 
into space—and he knew, or thought he knew, 
that bis own turn would come in a moment ; 
but as he clung there to the rock, waiting for 
there was a_ pause. 


the inevitable end, 


Nothing happened. 
After a few endless seconds of time he faced 
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round and found himself alone. Look- 
ing down, he saw his four companions 
sliding down the precipitous slopes at 
a terrific rate, without a cry, but with 


arms outstretched, helplessly falling 
into the abyss. Between him and 


them, and from his waist, there hung 
thirty feet of rope swinging slowly to 
and fro. The faithful Vuignier had 
probably fastened the rope securely 
round some point 
of rock to protect 
his master. The 
full weight of the 
four bodies had 
probably expended 
itself on the rock- 
fastening of the 
rope, and thereby 
saved the life of 
the fifth climber. 
Dazed and aston- 
ished to find him- 
self still in the 
land of the living, 
Mr. Hill stood for 
some time watch 
ing his comrades 
fall, until, sick- 
ened, he turned 
away to face his 
own situation. 

It was not very 
promising. He 
was without food, 
drink, or warm 
clothing. No man 
alone could climb 
down by the ridge 
up which those 
five experts had 
climbed in the 
morning. And in 
front laya difficulty 
which had already 
destroyed his 
friends when 
attempting to over 
come it by mutual 
help. It 
impossible. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that Hill was not 
only a mathematician, but a man of character 
istic mathematical temperament—cool, un 
emotional, long-headed. Most men in his 
situation would have mad. Som 
would have waited right there till starvation 
overcame them or a party arrived. 
But there was little or no chance of a rescue 
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party, and Mr. Hill was certainly not the man 
‘to wait for starvation. It was a curious irony 
that probably at that very moment there was 
a party on the summit of the Dent Blanche. 
Mr. Hill’s party had seen two climbers on 
the south aréte at half-past eight o'clock, 
and again about an hour later. At this 
moment they were probably at the summit. 
But Mr. Hill had no means of communicat 
ing with them, and the hour’s climb which 
lay between him and them might as well 
have been the length of Europe. An hour 
later he himself heard a faint “cooey ” (the 
party were probably on the way down) 
a jovial, generous hail from men unconscious 
of any catastrophe. 

Mr. Hill’s immediate task was to regain the 
ridge and reach the summit. At the moment 
of the accident he was some sixty feet from 
the fatal buttress, and now wisely made no 
attempt to get near it. Instead, he moved to 
circumvent the glazed gully from its other 
side. After long and tedious efforts, lasting 
fora period of time which he cannot now even 
approximately estimate, he succeeded in his 
flanking movement, and finally with great 
labour and peril climbed back to the ndge by 
a slope of frozen snow and ice broken with 
rocks. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more terrible than this lonely 
climb over ice-covered rocks, the pain- 
ful cutting of steps up an almost precipitous 
wall, with a precipice many thousand 
feet deep at his back, down which the 
smallest slip would send him to certain 
death. But at last he regained the ridge, 
and the difficulties of ascent were now 
mainly overcome. In about another hour 
he found himself on the summit—a solitary, 
mournful victor. It was there he heard the 
shout from the other party. But he could 
not see them or make them hear, and so he 
made his way down with all reasonable speed, 
hoping to overtake them. 

Hill had climbed the Dent Blanche in the 
previous year with a guided party, and 
therefore, to some extent, knew the route. 
Without much difficulty he was able to 
follow the ridge as far as possible down 
to the lowest gendarme, a pile of rock 
with a deep, narrow fissure. Then a 
sudden mist hid everything from view, 


and it was impossible to see the way off 


the gendarme. He tried several routes 
downward in the mist, but at last wisely 
resolved to wait till it lifted. While he was 
searching, a snow-storm and a cold wind 
came up. “They drove me,” says Mr. Hill 
in his plain way, “to seek shelter in the lee 


of the rocks.” ‘There he tied himself with 
his rope, and, to avoid the danger of falling 
off in a moment of sleep, still further secured 
himself by an ice-axe wedged firmly in front 
of him—poor protections to a man absolutely 
without food or wraps, clinging to the side of 
an abyss in the searching cold and stormy 
darkness of mist and snow, wedged under the 
eave of an overhanging rock, and only able to 
sit in a cramped posture. But Mr. Hill was 
no ordinary man. If the Fates were asking 
for his life he determined to sell it dearly, 
sustained in his resolve by the thought of 
that waiting wife, unconscious of ill, below in 
Zermatt. 

It must have been, at this time, past mid- 
day on Monday, August 28th. I can myself 
remember that snow-storm, as I saw it at this 
very time from the heights above the Lake of 
Geneva, surging up grey and cruel from the 
west, devouring the spaces of blue, and 
wrapping the distant hills in darkness. Little 
did I think at that hour of the friend up 
there among the heights without food or 
covering, seemingly forgotten of man. 

The storm lasted all that Monday and 
Monday night, and Tuesday morning. All 
through those dreadful hours of darkness 
Hill sat in the cleft of rock, sleeping most of 


the time, but always half-frozen with the cold, 
and whenever he awoke obliged to beat him- 


self to regain his natural warmth. Happily, 
he was well protected against the falling 
snow by the eave of the overhanging rock, 
but it covered his knees and boots, causing 
him intense cold in the feet. 

At last, at midday on Tuesday, the mist 
cleared and the sun shone again in a sky of 
perfect blue. He could now resume his 
descent. To climb over snow-covered rocks 
in a roped party is difficult enough, but to do 
it alone is to risk your life many times over. 
But there was no alternative. 

At last the rocks ended and the worst of 
the peril was over. He had reached the 
snow aréte, where not even the heavy fall of 
snow had quite obliterated the tracks of 
those who had gone in front of him. These 
helped him to find his way. But the steps 
had mostly to be recut, and that must have 
been very fatiguing after his previous ex- 
periences. The next difficulty was the lower 
part of the Wandfluh, a bold wall of rock 
which leads down first to the Schonbuhl 
and then to the Zmutt glaciers, and which, 
at its base, ends in a_ steep precipice 
that can be descended only by one gully. 
Here Mr. Hill’s memory failed him. He 
could not remember which was the. right 
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guily. This was, 
perhaps, the most 
terrible trial of all. 
If he could find 
that gully his task 
was almost accom- 
plished. The rest 
of the descent to 
Zermatt is little 
more than a walk. 
But hour after 
hour passed; he 
descended gully 
after gully, only to 
find himself 
blocked below by 
one precipice after 
another. In one 
of these attempts 
he dropped his ice- 
axe, without which 
he could never 
hope to return 
alive. Unless he 
: could recover it he 
was a dead man. 
But, no, it was not 
| 





quite lost. There 
it lay, far below 
him, on the rocks. 
Slowly and_ pain- 
fully he descended 
the gully to fetch 


it. At last he 
reached it. In this 

quest he wasted a 

whole hour! 

: At last he dis 


covered a series of 
chimneys to the 
extreme right of 
the Wandfluh and 
leading down to 
the glacier. Let 
ting himself down 





these steep chim- "™# HHLE ARITE, GREAT GARLE—OF THE THREE FIGUNKS TWE MIGHEST t& JONES AXD TH 
neys, he found From a Photo. by G. P. Abraham, Keswick 

himself at last, on 

Tuesday evening, on the high moraines of became more and more difficult to keep to 
the Zmutt glacier. He must have reached _ the path. 

the glacier about six o'clock, but he had Here at last his marvellous strength began 
only the sun to reckon by. Here the to fail him. He had no snow-glasses, and 
steep descent ends, and there is but a stony his eyes were suffering from the prolonged 
walk of two and a half hours down the glare of the snow. A _ sort of waking 
glacier by a path which leads to the Staffel trance fell on him. As he stumbled fo: 
Alp Inn. The sun set while he was still ward, over the stones of that  horribl 
on the moraine, and he has a vivid recol- moraine, he imagined that his companions 
lection of seeing the red “Alpengluh” on were still alive and with him. He kept 
Monte Rosa. But as the darkness grew it calling to them to “come along.” “It is 
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getting late, you fel- 
lows,” he shouted ; 
“come along.” 

At last he was 
brought up by a 
great rock. In the 
darkness -he had 
wandered belowthe 
path. The rock 
entirely barred his 
way. He had a 
vague illusion that 
it was a chalet, and 
wandered round it 
searching for a 
door. At last he 
settled down by it 
in a semi-conscious 
condition. Then 
he must have fallen 
asleep, probably 
about ten o'clock. 
The sleep lasted 
about twelve hours, 
and was better than 
meat and drink. 
To most men it 








would have ended 
in death. 

When he woke up at ten o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, in broad daylight, he 
soon saw that he had been sleeping quite 
near the path. A few minutes’ scramble 
brought him back to it, and he soon came to 
a little wooden refreshment house about an 
hour below the Staffel Inn, which he had 
passed in the darkness. He went up to the 
woman at the hut and asked for some beer ! 
He had only fifty centimes in his pocket ; 
one of his dead companions had held the 
purse. He volunteered no complaint ; but 
the woman was sympathetic, and soon found 
out whence he came. She then gave him a 
little milk and some dry bread—all she had. 
After a short rest he resumed his way to 
Zermatt, distant about half an hour, and 
reached the village at 11.30. As he was 
walking down the main street past the church 
he met his wife. 

He told her simply what had happened. 
Then he had lunch. ‘1 was now ravenous,” 
he says, “‘and devoured a beefsteak, with the 
help of a glass of whisky and soda, and a 
bottle of champagne.” Within an hour or 
two he was entirely recovered. 


We received the news at nine o’clock, and 
by eleven we were threading our way in the 
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JONES AND COMPANION ON THE SUMMIT OF THE DENT BLANCKE AT A PREVIOUS ASCENT. 
From a Photo. by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 


pitch dark, lighted only by a few lanterns, up 
the valley towards the Dent Blanche. I 
need not dwell on that mournful search. We 
reached the Bricolla hut at half-past three 
o’clock in the morning, and then pursued our 
way through mist and rain up into that high 
region of glaciers and snow where our friends 
were resting. High up on the rocks above 
us we found their bodies, and brought them 
back to Handeres that evening. We were 
out on the mountains for twenty hours. On 
Saturday morning we buried Glynne Jones 
and his Evolena guide in the little country 
churchyard which lies above the village. It 
was an exquisite summer morning, and the 
sun shone down on us from a sky of un- 
flecked blue. The storm had passed, and 
Nature seemed to speak of nothing but life. 
Far away at the head of the valley the spire 
of the Dent Blanche shone white and pure 
against the sky. 

There in the Evolena churchyard we 
lowered his coffin into a rude grave, and 
before we left set up over it a rough cross 
to hold the place until we should have what 
men deem a more worthy memorial. But 
perhaps that rough cross in such a place was 
the best emblem that could be put up over 
the grave of Glynne Jones. 





The Persecution of Bob Pretty. 


By W. W. Jacoss. 


old man sat on _ his 
accustomed bench outside 
the Cauliflower. A generous 
measure of beer stood in a 
blue and white jug by his 
elbow, and little wisps of 
smoke curled slowly upwards from the bowl 
of his churchwarden pipe. The knapsacks 
of two young men lay where they were flung 
on the table, and the owners, taking a noon- 
tide rest, turned a polite, if bored, ear to 
the reminiscences of grateful old age. 


? 


othe ; 


~s 
AY 


* € POACHING,’ SAID THE OLD MAN, ‘ AIN'T WOT IT USED TO BE IN THESE 


‘ERE PARTS. 


Poaching, said the old man, who had tried 
topics ranging from early turnips to horse- 
shoeing —poaching ain’t wot it used to be in 
these ’ere parts. Nothing is like it used to be, 
poaching nor anything else ; but that there 
man you might ha’ noticed as went out about 
ten minutes ago and called me “ Old Truth- 
fulness ” as 'e passed is the worst one I know. 
Bob Pretty ‘is name is, and of all the 
sly, artful, deceiving men that ever lived in 
Claybury ’e is the worst—never did a honest 
day’s work in ‘is life and never wanted the 
price of a glass of ale. 


wee 


Bob Pretty’s worst time was just after old 
Squire Brown died. The old squire couldn’t 
afford to preserve much, but by-and-by a 
gentleman with plenty o’ money, from 
London, named Rockett, took ’is place and 
things began to look up. Pheasants was ’is 
favourites, and ’e spent no end o’ money 
rearing of ’em, but anything that could be 
shot at suited ’im, too. 

He started by sneering at the little game 
that Squire Brown ’ad left, but all ’e could 
do didn’t seem to make much difference ; 
things disappeared in 
a most eggstrordinary 
way, and the keepers 
went pretty near crazy, 
while the things the 
squire said about Clay- 
bury and Claybury 
men was disgraceful. 

Everybody knew as 
it was Bob Pretty and 

one or two of ’is 
mates from other 
places, but they 
couldn’t prove it. 
They couldn't 
catch ’im nohow, 
and at last the 
squire ’ad two 
keepers set off to 
watch ‘im by 
night and by day. 
Bob Pretty 
wouldn’t believe 
it; he said ’e 
couldn’t. And 
even when it was 
pointed out to ’im 
that Keeper Lewis was follering of ’im 
he said that it just ’appened he was going 
the same way, that was all. And sometimes 
’e’d get up in the middle of the night and go 
for a fifteen-mile walk ‘cos ’e’d got the tooth- 
ache, and Mr. Lewis, who ’adn’t got it, had 
to tag along arter ‘im till he was fit to drop. 
O’ course, it was one keeper the less to look 
arter the game, and by-and-by the squire 
see that and took ’im off. 

All the same they kept a pretty close 
watch on Bob, and at last one arternoon 
they sprang out on ‘im as he was walking 


De 
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past Gray’s farm, and asked him wot it was 
he ‘ad got in his pockets. 

“That’s my bisness, Mr. Lewis,” ses Bob 
Pretty. 

Mr. Smith, the other keeper, passed ’is 
hands over Bob’s coat and felt something 
soft and bulgy. 

“You take your ’ands off of me,” ses Bob ; 
“you don’t know ’ow partikler I am.” 

He jerked ’imself away, but they caught 
‘old of ’im agin, and Mr. Lewis put ’is hand 
in his inside pocket and pulled out two 
brace o’ partridges. 

“You'll come along of us,” he ses, catch- 
ing ’im by the arm. 

“We've been looking for you a long time,” 
ses Keeper Smith, “and it’s a pleasure for us 
to ‘ave your company.” 

Bob Pretty said ’e wouldn’t go, but they 
forced ‘im along and took ’im all the way to 
Cudford, four miles off, so that Policeman 
White could lock ’im up for the night. Mr. 
White was a’most as pleased as the keepers, 
and ’e warned Bob solemn not to speak 
becos all ’e said would be used agin ’im. 

“Never mind about that,” ses Bob Pretty. 
“l’ve got a clear conscience, and talking 
can’t ’urt me. I’m very glad to see you, Mr. 
White; if these two clever, experienced 


keepers hadn’t brought me I should ‘ave 


looked you up myself. They’ve been and 
stole my partridges.” 

Them as was standing round laughed, and 
even Policeman White couldn’t ’elp giving a 
little smile. 

“There’s nothing to laugh at,” ses Bob, 
olding his ’ead up. “It’s a fine thing when 
a working man—a ’ardworking man—can’t 
take home a little game for ’is family without 
being stopped and robbed.” 

“TI s’pose they flew into your pocket?” 
ses Policeman White. 

“No, they didn’t,” ses Bob. “I’m not 
going to tell any lies about it; I put ’em 
there. The partridges in my inside coat- 
pocket and the bill in my waistcoat-pocket.” 

“The di//?” ses Keeper Lewis, staring 
at ‘im. 

“Yes, the bill,” ses Bob Pretty, staring 
back at ‘im; “the bill from Mr. Keen, the 
poulterer, at Wickham.” 

He fetched it out of ’is pocket and showed 
it to Mr. White, and the keepers was like 
madmen a’most ’cos it was plain to see 
that Bob Pretty ’ad been and bought them 
partridges just for to play a game on 
em. 

“I was curious to know wot they tasted 
like,” he ses to the policeman. ‘ Worst of it 


is, I don’t s’pose my pore wife’ll know ’ow to 
cook ’em.” 

“You get off ’ome,” ses Policeman White, 
staring at ’im. 

“ But ain’t I goin’ to be locked up?” ses 
Bob. ‘“’Ave I been brought all this way 
just to ’ave a little chat with a policeman I 
don’t like.” 

“You go ’ome,” ses Policeman 
handing the partridges back to ’im. 

“ All right,” ses Bob, “and I may ’ave to 
call you to witness that these ’ere two men 
laid hold o’ me and tried to steal my part- 
ridges. I shall go up and see my loryer 
about it.” 

He walked off ’ome with his ’ead up as 
high as ’e could hold it, and the airs ’e used 
to give ’imself arter this was terrible for to 
behold. He got ’is eldest boy to write a 
long letter to the squire about it, saying 
that ’e’d overlook it this time, but ’e couldn’t 
promise for the future. Wot with Bob Pretty 
on one side and Squire Rockett on the 
other, them two keepers’ lives was ’ardly 
worth living. 

Then the squire got a head-keeper named 
Cutts, a man as was said to know more about 
the ways of poachers than they did them- 
selves. He was said to ‘ave cleared out all 
the poachers for miles round the place ’e 
came from, and pheasants could walk into 
people’s cottages and not be touched. 

He was a sharp-looking man, tall and thin, 
with screwed-up eyes and a little red beard. 
The second day ’e came ’e was up here at 
this ’ere Cauliflower, having a pint o’ beer 
and looking round at the chaps as he talked 
to the landlord. The odd thing was that 
men who’d never taken a hare or a pheasant 
in their lives could ’ardly meet ’is eye, while 
Bob Pretty stared at ’im as if ’’e was a wax- 
works. 

“Tear you ’ad a little poaching in these 
parts afore I came,” ses Mr. Cutts to the 
landlord. 

“T think I ’ave ’eard something o’ the 
kind,” ses the landlord, staring over his ’ead 
with a far-away look in ’is eyes. 

“You won’t hear of much more,” ses the 
keeper. “I’ve invented a new way of 
catching thé dirty rascals ; afore I came ’ere 
I caught all the poachers on three estates. 
I clear ’em, out just like a ferret clears out 
rats.” 

“ Sort o’ man-trap ?” ses the landlord. 

“ Ah, that’s tellings,” ses Mr. Cutts. 

“Well, I ’ope you'll catch ’em here,” ses 
Bob Pretty ; “there’s far too many of ’em 
about for my liking. Far too many.” 
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“T shall ’ave ’em afore long, 
Cutts, nodding his ’ead. 

“Your good ’ealth,” ses Bob Pretty, hold- 
ing up’is mug. “ We’ve been wanting a man 
like you for a long time.” 

“1 don’t want any of your impidence, my 
man,” ses the keeper. “I’ve ’eard about 


”» 


ses Mr. 


"1 SHALL "AVE 'EM AFORE LONG,’ SES 
you, and nothing good either. You be 
careful.” 

“T am careful,” ses Bob, winking at the 
others. “I ’ope you'll catch all them low 
poaching chaps; they give the place a bad 
name, and I’m a’most afraid to go out arter 
dark for fear of meeting ’em.” 

Peter Gubbins and Sam Jones began to 
laugh, but Bob Pretty got angry with ’em 
and said he didn’t see there was anything to 
laugh at. He said that poaching was a dis- 
grace to their native place, and instead o’ 
laughing they ought to be thankful to Mr. 
Cutts for coming to do away with it all. 

“ Any help I can give you shall be given 
cheerful,” he ses to the keeper. 

“When I want your help I'll ask you for 
it,” ses Mr. Cutts. 

“Thankee,” ses Bob Pretty. “I on’y 
‘ope I sha’n’t get my face knocked about 
like yours ’as been, that’s all; cos my wife’s 
so partikler.” 

“Wot d’ye mean ?” ses Mr. Cutts, turning on 
him. ‘“ My face ain’t been knocked about.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardin,” ses Bob; “I 
didn’t know it was natural.” 
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Mr. Cutts went black in the face a’most 
and stared at Bob Pretty as if ’e was going 
to eat ‘im, and Bob stared back, looking fust 
at the keeper’s nose and then at ’is eyes and 
mouth, and then at ’is nose agin. 

“You'll know me agin, | s’pose?” ses 
Mr. Cutts, at last. 

“Yes,” ses Bob, 
smiling ; “I should 
know you a mile off 
—on the darkest 
night.” 

‘““We shall see,” 
ses Mr. Cutts, taking 
up ’is beer and turn- 
ing ’is back on him. 
“Those of us as 
live the longest’ll 
see the most.” 

“Tm glad I’ve 
lived long enough 
to see ’im,” ses Bob 
to Bill Chambers. 
“T feel more satis- 
fied with myself 
now.” 

Bill Chambers 
coughed, and Mr. 
Cutts, arter finishing 
is beer, took another 
look at Bob Pretty, 
and went off boiling 
a’most. 

The trouble he took to catch Bob Pretty 
arter that you wouldn’t believe, and all the 
time the game seemed to be simply melting 
away, and Squire Rockett was finding fault 
with ’im all day long. He was worn to a 
shadder a’most with watching, and Bob 
Pretty seemed to be more prosperous than 
ever. 

Sometimes Mr. Cutts watched in the 
plantations, and sometimes ’e hid ‘imself 
near Bob’s house, and at last one night, when 
’e was crouching behind the fence of 
Frederick Scott’s front garden, ’e saw Bob 
Pretty come out of ’is house and, arter a 
careful look round, walk up the road. He 
held ’is breath as Bob passed ’im, and was 
just getting up to foller ‘im when Bob 
stopped and walked slowly back agin, sniff- 
in 


MR. CUTTS.” 


“Wot a delicious smell o’ roses!” he ses, 
out loud. 

He stood in the middle o’ the road nearly 
opposite where the keeper was hiding, and 
sniffed so that you could ha’ ’eard him the 
other end o’ the village. 

“Tt can’t be roses,” he ses, in a puzzled 
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voice, “becos there ain’t no roses liere- 
abouts, and, besides, it’s late for ’em. It 
must be Mr. Cutts, the clever new keeper.” 

He put his ’ead over the fence and bid ’im 
good evening, and said wot a fine night for a 
stroll it was, and asked ’im whether ’e was 
waiting for Frederick Scott’s aunt. Mr. 
Cutts didn’t answer ’im a word ; ’e was pretty 
near bursting with passion. He got up and 
shook ’is fist in Bob Pretty’s face, and then ’e 
went off stamp- 
ing down the 
road as if ’e was 
going mad. 

And for a 
time Bob Pretty 
seemed to ’ave 
all the luck on 
‘is side. Keeper 
Lewis got rheu- 
matic fever, 
which ’e put 
down to sitting 
about night 
arter night in 
damp places 
watching for 
Bob, and, while 
’e was in the 
thick of it, with 
the doctor 
going every 
day, Mr. Cutts 
fell in getting 
over a_ fence 
and broke ’is 
leg. Then all 
the work fell 
on Keeper 
Smith, and to 
‘ear ’im talk 
you’d think that 
rheumatic fever 
and broken legs 
was better than anything else in the world. 
He asked the squire for ’elp, but the squire 
wouldn’t give it to ‘im, and he kept telling 
‘im wot a feather in ’is cap it would be 
if °e did wot the other two couldn’t do, 
and caught Bob Pretty. It was all very 
well, but, as Smith said, wot ’e wanted was 
feathers in ’is piller, instead of ’aving to 
snatch a bit o’ sleep in ’is chair or sitting 
down with his ’ead agin a tree. When I tell 
you that ’e fell asleep in this public-’ouse one 
night while the landlord was drawing a pint 
0 beer he ’ad ordered, you'll know wot ’e 
suffered. 

Q’ course, all this suited Bob Pretty as 


“THREE MEN BURST OUT O' THE 


well as could be, and ’e was that good- 
tempered ’e’d got a nice word for everybody, 
and when Bill Chambers told ’im ’e was 
foolhardy ’e only laughed and said ’e knew 
wot ’e was about. 

But the very next night ’e had reason to 
remember Bill Chambers’s words. He was 


walking along Farmer Hall’s field—the one 
next to the squire’s plantation—and, so far 
from being nervous, 


’e was actually a- 
whistling. He’d 
got a sack over 
"is shoulder, 
loaded as full 
as it could be, 
and ’e ’ad just 
stopped to light 
‘is pipe when 
three men burst 
out o’ the plan- 
tation and ran 
towards ’im as 
"ard as they 
could run. 

Bob Pretty 
just gave one 
look and then 
’e dropped ’is 
pipe and set off 
like a hare. It 
was no good 
dropping the 
sack, because 
Smith, the 
keeper, ’ad re- 
cognised ’im 
and called ’im 
by name, so ’e 
just put ’is teeth 
together and 
did the best he 
could, and 

there’s no 
doubt that if it ’adn’t ha’ been for the sack 

’e could ’ave got clear away. 

As it was, ’e ran for pretty near a mile, 
and they could ’ear ’im breathing like a pair 
o’ bellows ; but at last ’e saw that the game 
was up. He just managed to struggle as far 
as Farmer Pinnock’s pond, and then, waving 
the sack round his ’ead, ’e flung it into the 
middle of it, and fell down gasping for 
breath. 

““Got—you—this time—Bob Pretty,” ses 
one o’ the men, as they came up. 

“ Wot—Mr. Cutts?” ses Bob, with a start. 

“That’s me, my man,” ses the keeper. 

“Why—I thought—you was . Is that 
Mr. Lewis? It can’t be,” 


PLANTATION,” 
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“That’s me,” ses Keeper Lewis. “We 
both got well sudden-like, Bob Pretty, when 
we ’eard you was out. You ain’t so sharp as 
you thought you was.” 

Bob Pretty sat still, getting ’is breath back 
and doing a bit o’ thinking at the same time. 

“You give me a start,” he ses, at last. “I 
thought you was both in bed, and, knowing 
‘ow hard worked Mr. Smith ’as been, I just 
came round to ’elp’im keep watch like. I 
promised to ’elp you, Mr. Cutts, if you 
remember.” 

“Wot was that you threw in the pond just 
now ?” ses Mr. Cutts. 

** A sack,” ses Bob Pretty ; “a sack I found 
in Farmer Hall’s field. It felt to me as 
though it might ’ave birds in it, so I picked it 
up, and I was just on my way to your ’ouse 
with it, Mr. Cutts, when you started arter 
me. 

“Ah!” ses the keeper, “and wot did you 
run for?” 

Bob Pretty tried to laugh. ‘“ Becos I 
thought it was the poachers arter me,” he 
ses. “It seems ridikilous, don’t it ?” 

“ Yes, it does,” ses Lewis. 

“T thought you’d know me a mile off,” ses 
Mr. Cutts. “I should ha’ thought the smell 
o’ roses would ha’ told you I was near.” 

Bob Pretty scratched ’is ’ead and looked 
at ‘im out of the 
corner of ‘is eye, but 
he ’adn’t got any 
answer. ‘Then’e sat 
biting his finger- 
nails and thinking 
while the keepers 
stood argyfying as 
to who should take 
is clothes off and 
go into the pond 
arter the pheasants. 

It was a very cold 
night and the pond 
was pretty deep in 
places, and none of 
‘em seemed anxious. 

“ Make ’im go in 
for it,” ses Lewis, 
looking at Bob; 

“’e chucked it in.” 

“On’y becos I 
thought you was 
poachers,” ses Bob. 

“T’m sorry to ‘ave 
caused so much 
trouble.” 

“Well, you go in 
and get it out,” ses 


Lewis, who pretty well guessed who'd ’ave 
to do it if Bob didn’t. “It'll look better 
for you, too.” 

“T’ve got my defence all right,” ses Bob 
Pretty. “I ain’t set a foot on the squire’s 
preserves, and I found this sack a ’undered 
yards away from it.” 

“Don’t waste more time,” ses Mr. Cutts 
to Lewis. “Off with your clothes and in 
with you. Anybody’d think you was afraid 
of a little cold water.” 

“Whereabouts did ’e pitch it in?” ses 
Lewis. 

Bob Pretty pointed with ’is finger exactly 
where ’e thought it was, but they wouldn’t 
listen to ’im, and then Lewis, arter twice 
saying wot a bad cold he’d got, took ‘is coat 
off very slow and careful. 

*T wouldn’t mind going in to oblige you,” 
ses Bob Pretty, “but the pond is so full o’ 
them cold, slimy efts; I don’t fancy them 
crawling up agin me, and, besides that, there’s 
such a lot o’ deep holes in it. And wotever 
you do don’t put your ’ead under ; you know 
‘ow foul that water is.” 

Keeper Lewis pretended not to listen to 
‘im. He took off ’is clothes very slowly and 
then ’e put one foot in and stood shivering, 
although Smith, who felt the water with 
his ’and, said it was quite warm. Then 


“ BOB PRETTY POINTED WITH ‘IS 
FINGER.” 
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Lewis put the other foot in and began to 
walk about careful, arf-way up to ’is knees. 

“T can’t find it,” he says, with ’is teeth 
chattering. 

“You ’aven’t looked,” ses Mr. Cutts; 
“walk about more ; you can’t expect to find 
it all at once. Try the middle.” 

Lewis tried the middle, and ’e stood 
there up to ’is neck, feeling about with 
his foot and saying things out loud about 
Bob Pretty, and other things under ’is breath 
about Mr. Cutts. 

“Well, I’m going off ’ome,” ses Bob 
Pretty, getting up. “I’m too tender-’arted 
to stop and see a man drownded.” 

“You stay ’ere,” ses Mr. Cutts, catching 
‘old of him. 

“Wot for?” ses Bob ; “ you’ve got no right 
to keep me ’ere.” 

“Catch ’old of ’im, Joe,” ses Mr. Cutts, 
quick-like. 

Smith caught ’old of his other arm, and 
Lewis left off trying to find the sack to 
watch the struggle. Bob Pretty fought ’ard, 
and once or twice ’e* nearly tumbled Mr. 
Cutts into the pond, but at last ’e gave in 
and lay down panting and talking about ’is 
loryer. Smith ’eld him down on the ground 
while Mr. Cutts kept pointing out places with 
‘is finger for Lewis to walk to. The last 
place ’e pointed to wanted a much taller man, 
but it wasn’t found out till too late, and the 
fuss Keeper Lewis made when ’e could speak 
agin was terrible. 

“You'd better come out,” ses Mr. Cutts ; 
“you ain’t doing no good. We know where 
they are and we'll watch the pond till day- 
light—that is, unless Smith ’ud like to ’ave 
a try.” 

“It’s pretty near daylight now, I think,” 
ses Smith. 

Lewis came out and ran up and down to 
dry ’imself, and finished off on ’is pocket- 
’andkerchief, and then with ’is teeth chattering 
’e began to dress ’imself. He got ’is: shirt 
on, and then ’e stood turning over ’is clothes 
as if ’e was looking for something. 

“Never mind about your stud now,” ses 
Mr. Cutts ; “hurry up and dress.” 

“ Stud?” ses Lewis, very snappish. 
looking for my trowsis.” 

“Your trowsis?” ses Smith, ’elping ‘im 
look. 

“T put all 
Lewis, a’most shouting. 
I’m arf perished with cold. 
they ?” 

“He ’ad ’em on this evening,” ses Bob 
Pretty, “‘’cos I remember noticing ’em.” 


“Tm 


my clothes together,” ses 
“Where are they? 
Where are 


“They must be somewhere about,” ses 
Mr. Cutts ; “ why don’t you use your eyes ?” 

He walked up and down, peering about, 
and as for Lewis he was ’opping round arf 
crazy. 

“T wonder,” ses Bob Pretty, in a thought- 
ful voice, to Smith—“I wonder whether you 
or Mr. Cutts kicked ’em in the pond while 
you was struggling with me. Come to think 
of it, I seem to remember ’earing a splash.” 

“He’s done it, Mr. Cutts,” ses Smith ; 
“ never mind, it’ll go all the ’arder with ’im.” 

“But I do mind,” ses Lewis, shouting. 
“T’ll_ be even with you for this, Bob Pretty. 
I'll make you feel it. You wait till I’ve done 
with you. You'll get a month extra for this, 
you see if you don’t.” 

“Don’t you mind about me,” ses Bob ; 
“you run off ’ome and cover up them legs 
of yours. I found that sack, so my con- 
science is clear.” 

Lewis put on’is coat and waistcoat and 
set off, and Mr. Cutts and Smith, arter feeling 
about for a dry place, set theirselves down 
and began to smoke. 

“Look ’ere,” ses Bob Pretty, “I’m not 
going to sit ’ere all night to please you ; I’m 
going off ome. If you want me you'll know 
where to find me.” 

‘You stay where you are,” ses Mr. Cutts. 
“ We ain’t going to let you out of our sight.” 

“Very well, then, you take me ’ome,” ses 
Bob. “I’m not going to catch my death o’ 
cold sitting ’ere. I’m not used to being out 
of a night like you are. I was brought up 
respectable.” 

“I dare say,” ses Mr. Cutts. ‘“ Take you 
‘ome, and then ’ave one o’ your mates come 
and get the sack while we’re away.” 

Then Bob Pretty lost ’is temper, and the 
things ’e said about Mr. Cutts wasn’t fit for 
Smith to ’ear. He threw ’imself down at last 
full length on the ground and sulked till the 
day broke. 

Keeper Lewis was there a’most as soon as 
it was light, with some long hay-rakes he'd 
borrowed, and I should think that pretty 
near arf the folks in Claybury ’ad turned up 
to see the fun. Mrs. Pretty was crying and 
wringing er ’ands ; but most folk seemed to 
be rather pleased that Bob ’ad been caught 
at last. 

In next to no time arf-a-dozen rakes was 
at work, and the things they brought out o’ 
that pond you wouldn’t believe. The edge 
of it was all littered with rusty tin pails and 
saucepans and such-like, and by-and-by 
Lewis found the things he’d ’ad to go 
‘ome without a few hours afore, but they 
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didn’t seem to find that sack, and Bob 
Pretty, wot was talking to ’is wife, began to 
look ’opeful. 

But just then the squire came riding up 
with two friends as was staying with ’im, and 
he offered a reward of five shillings to the 
man wot found it. Three or four of ’em 
waded in up to their middle then and raked 
their ’ardest, and at last Henery Walker give 
a cheer and brought it to the side, all heavy 
with water. 

“ That’s the sack I found, sir,” ses Bob, 
Starting up. “It wasn’t on your land at all, 
but on the field next to it. I’m an honest, 
‘ardworking man, and I’ve never been in 
trouble afore. Ask anybody ’ere and they'll 
tell you the same.” 

Squire Rockett took no notice of ’im. 
“Ts that the sack ?” he asks, turning to Mr. 
Cutts. 

“'That’s the one, sir,” ses Mr. Cutts. 
swear to it anywhere.” 

“ You'd swear a man’s life away,” ses Bob. 
*’Ow can you swear to it when it was dark ?” 

Mr. Cutts didn’t answer ‘im. He went 
down on ’is knees and cut the string that tied 
up the mouth o’ the sack, and then ’e started 
back as if ’e’d been shot, and ’is eyes a’most 
started out of ’is ‘ead. 

** What’s the matter ?” ses the squire. 

Mr. Cutts couldn’t 
speak ; he could 
only stutter and 
point at the sack 
with ’is finger, and 
Henery Walker, as 
was getting curious, 
lifted up the other 
end of it and out 
rolled about a score 
of as fine cabbages 
as you could wish 
to see. 

I never see 
people so astonish- 
ed afore in all 
my born days, and 
as for Bob Pretty 
’e stood staring at 
them cabbages as 
if ’e couldn’t be- 
lieve ’is eyesight. 

“ And that’s wot 
I’ve been kept 
’ere all night for,” 
he ses at last, 
shaking his ’ead. 


“Td 


“ That’s wot comes o’ trying to do a kindness 
to keepers, and ’elping of ’em in their difficult 
work. P’r’aps that ain’t the sack arter all, Mr. 
Cutts. I could ha’ sworn they was pheasants 
in the one I found, but I may be mistook, 
never ’aving ‘ad one in my ’ands afore. Or 
p'r'aps somebody was trying to ’ave a game 
with you, Mr. Cutts, and deceived me 
instead.” 

The keepers on’y stared at ’im. 

“ You ought to be more careful,” ses Bob. 
“Very likely while you was taking all that 
trouble over me, and Keeper Lewis was 
catching ’is death o’ cold, the poachers was 
up at the plantation taking all they wanted. 
And, besides, it ain’t right for Squire Rockett 
to ‘ave to pay Henery Walker five shillings 
for finding a lot of old cabbages. I 
shouldn't like it myself.” 

He looked out of the corner of ’is eye at 
the squire, as was pretending not to notice 
Henery Walker touching ’is cap to him, and 
then ’e turns to ‘is wife and he ses :— 

“Come along, old gal,” ’e ses. “I want 
my breakfast bad, and arter that I shall ‘ave 
to lose a honest day’s work in bed.” 


“* you OUGHT TO BE MORE CAREFUL,’ SES BOB.” 
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EDGE OF A BIG CAISSON. (Photo. 


Cazissons. 


By E. S. VALENTINE. 


FEW years ago a German 
professor drove to the offices 
of a great firm of British iron- 
masters. He asked to see a 
member of the firm. 

“Do you build caissons?” 





he inquired. 

“We do,” was the reply. 

“ Any limit as to size ?” 

The ironmaster paused for a moment; 
then, recognising that perhaps the national 
credit was at stake, answered decisively : 

‘““ None whatever ! ” 

“Then,” said the German professor, un- 
furling a huge scroll of diagrams, “I have 
carefully estimated that the geological strata 
in Kent is, after the first subterranean mile, 
the softest on the earth’s crust. I want to 
get into a caisson, with provisions for seven 
hundred and thirty-one days, and sink to 
Kingyin, seven and a half miles from 
Kangoon, on the Gulf of Martaban. I have 
figured out the scale of weights, and I desire 
the dimensions of the caisson to admit of a 
certain thickness on account of the ball of 
flame in the middle of the earth.” 

Che ironmaster did not wait to hear more ; 

immediately summoned a porter, and had 

German professor escorted to the door. 
Vol. xxv,—13 


The fellow was mad, of course, stark, staring 
mad ; and yet there was a grain more reason 
in his grotesque conception than most of my 
readers are possibly aware of. 

A caisson is, literally, a box. There are 
various kinds of caissons known to that 
most romantic and intrepid of callings, 
modern engineering, but the general idea is 
that of a round tin can, turned bottom 
upwards, with a sharp “cutting edge.” ‘The 
sort the German had in his mind was a 
shaft caisson ; and the principle of Nature 
which would cause it to sink into the earth 
by its own weight and that of super-incum- 
bent ballast or tonnage is precisely the same 
that would cause the gradual subsidence of 
a lofty building if the latter were not fixed 
firmly upon masonry. In this connection a 
story is told by a well-known engineer of a 
parsimonious Western millionaire who was 
erecting a twenty-eight-story building on a 
very narrow plot of ground. He objected, 
he said, to so much money being wasted 
on foundation. 

“What's the good of it? I ain't afraid of 
my skyscraper blowing over in a tornado !” 

“ Perhaps not,” retorted the builder, “ but 
if you refuse that extra twenty thousand 
I'll take a bet you can walk into your 
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twenty-eighth story on the street-level within 
a year!” 

In other words, it would take twelve 
months for the “ cutting edge ” of the narrow 
steel-framed building to subside into the soil, 
and a month or so more entirely to dis- 
appear. 

Caissons are now 


used for pier-building, 
for excavating under rivers, and also for the 
support of all huge structures whatever ; and 
as we shall see, the life of the caissoniers, or 
compressed-air workers, who toil within them 
is one of the strangest and 


four or five thou- 
sand tons. 

It is in pier- 
building that the 
caisson becomes 
an object of the 
deepest fascina- 
tion, partly be- 
cause it is then 
submerged in that 
treacherous ele- 
ment, water, and 
the lives of the 
** men in the box,” 
z.e., the caissoniers, 
are in the greatest 
danger. The cais- 
son is lowered into 
the river, and in 
this instance sinks 
not only by reason 
of its own weight, 
but by the potent 
power of compressed air, far below the river’s 
bed into the mud and slime, until it strikes 
rock-bottom. 

In such cases, as it sinks, this box, usually 
of wood as well as iron, bears within its 
limited compass—for this caisson may not 
measure above fifteen feet in diameter 
seven human beings. The caisson is, when 
it is first lowered, completely enclosed, having 
a bottom as well as a roof, but the moment 
it strikes the river-bed, and the cutting-edge 
sinks into the mud, the weights of stone 








most trying in the world. 


The caisson I have com 
pared to a tin can, but, as a 
“rule, it is somewhat larger than 
the most generous of house 
holders could find room for 
in kitchen or scullery. An 
average caisson of the sort 
used in shaft excavations is 
some fifty or sixty feet in 
external diameter, say seventy 
feet high, and is built of steel 
and iron. It has an inner and 
an outer skin, and the space 
between —perhaps five feet 
is filled with cement. These 
“skins ” come closer near the 
bottom edge. This sort of 
caisson sinks by its own 
weight, increased by weights 
in cases where the ground is 
stiff or where the desired 
depth is great, until it weighs 
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descend upon its roof, the bottom is knocked 
out by the seven men, working by oil lamp, 
torch, or electric light, and thenceforward 
they toil, with thousands of tons of stone 
piling upon them, shut out by a hundred feet 
from God's air and sunlight. 

The sole connection they have with the 
world in which the rest of us live and breathe 


is a narrow iron 


on the human body is only fifteen pounds to 
the inch it may be asked : How can these men, 
these caissoniers, not only manage to live and 
work under a pressure of fifty, sixty, and even 
seventy pounds, yet even at the time be 
ignorant of anything unusual? ‘The explana- 
tion is to be found in the construction of 
the human frame. If the surface of our 
bodies consisted of 
some perfectly rigid 





pipe, through which 
they crawl or are 
borne upwards 
when they have 
finished their 
“shift” of work. It 
is through this pipe 
that the mud and 
rocks which they 
have excavated is 
borne tothe surface, 
and through it also 
descends that force 
of air which pre- 
vents the water from 
welling upwards 
throughthemud, fill- 
ing the bottomless 
caisson, and drown- 
ing the hapless 
pressure-workers. 
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Compressed air has been in use now for 
} 


industrial purposes for sixty years. The first 
time it was used in England was in the con- 
struction of the bridge over the Medway in 
1850, when air was pumped into a hollow 
caisson to keep the water from flowing in. The 
deeper the caisson sinks the greater degree 
of air pressure is exerted until at last, at a 
depth of rooft., these men working inside 
with shovel and pick are living in, are breath- 
ing, what is known to science as “three 
atmospheres” 


A CAISSON SINKING. 


substance, and there 
were no means by 
which the external 
pressure could be 
communicated 
equally as well to 
the interior as to 
the exterior, the 
great weight of air 
would doubtless 
crush and destroy ; 
just as if we take a 
delicate glass globe 
and exhaust the air 
from the inside, the 
outside pressure 
will break the glass. 
At the Blackwall 
Tunnel a large 
number of the in- 
candescent electric light globes were broken 
in this way when taken into slightly com- 
pressed air. But, no matter how delicate the 
glass vessel, this will not occur if there exists 
any free communication between the interior 
and exterior and the compressed air can enter 
freely. A pin point pressed on an egg-shell 
will very readily puncture it, but if we apply a 
perfectly evenly distributed pressure to the 
whole surface of the shell it would withstand 
enormous pressures. In like manner the 
pressure on 
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that is to 
say, the pres- 
sure which is 
defying the 
river to enter 
their little 
submarine 
box is also 
pressing on 
their bodies 
to the extent 
of forty - six 
and a half 
pounds to the 
in 





As the nor- 
ma! pressure 


THE SAME CAISSON STILL SINKING. 


the exterior 
of the human 
body on en- 
tering com- 
pressed air is 
communi- 
cated directly 
to the air 
within the 
lungs, and 
indirectly to 
the whole of 
the contents 
of the body 
through the 
blood. 


[Photo Some faint 
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rHE BOTTOM OF A CAISSON, WHERE THE MEN WORK UNDER ENORMOUS PRESSURE OF COMPRESSED AIR. 


From a Photo. 


presentiment of the time when air will be the 
great industrial agent of the future—when it 
will run our trains, work our engines, lift our 
shipping, and move our vehicles — flashes 
across the mind when one sits in this sinking 
caisson and feels the invisible combat between 
air and water and earth. It is air—closely 
packed in this box but it is not air for 
breathing. It is thick enough to cut 
with a knife—nay, would it not dull 
the toughest knife? It is pumped 
in rhythmically, as a pendulum works 
in a clock ; if it be not pumped in 
so, the clock stops, the relentless 
surge of waters advances, and the 
men inside the sinking caisson are 
doomed. They have not even time 
to say their prayers ! 

If a pressure-worker should be 
taken ill in this box, if he is injured 
by a drill or by his comrade’s pick 
or by a charge of powder, he must 
crawl to the iron pipe and seek to 
scale its hundred feet. If he fails, 
he drops back into the bottom of the 
caisson to perish in what may truly 
be called “ Davy Jones’s locker.” If 
he succeeds, and emerges into the 
ordinary thin atmosphere too sud 
denly he will be seized by cramps, 
by the dread caisson-disease, which 
may maim him for life. ‘The pressure 
of three or four atmospheres has 
been removed too abruptly. 

Chink of it—being shut up like 


rats in a trap with 
the awful weight of 
that heaviest and 
most invisible of 
all things, air, 
gradually rising, 
as you sink, from 
forty to fifty, sixty, 
yes, even seventy 
and eighty pounds. 
And then the 
blood thickens 
and turns black ; 
andthe heart stops, 
and then when the 
gauge - tender far, 
far above at last 
turns off the super 
fluous current it is 
too late. Orif he 
has not turned on 
enough air, a new 
staff of 
workers 
to the box and find their ingress blocked by 
water, muddy water, ever rising—rising 
until it runs a race with them to the summit 
of the tube up which they turn madly to 
escape. A caissonier who has had eleven 
years’ experience of pressure-working told the 
writer of one incident which would furnish a 
weird and thrilling scene to Jules Verne. 


pressure 
descend 
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was no use working in the dark. But 
just then Jim cried out, ‘ Heavens, the 
air-pipe’s broke. Run for your lives !’ 
We ran, like crazy men, up the ladder, 
the water coming after us like a 
freshet. I got into the air-lock first 
and another man followed me. But 
the lock-keeper must have lost his 
head, for, without waiting for the 
others, he shut the gates. Perhaps if 
he hadn’t done so, all five of us would 
have been drowned, the water rose so 
fast. Anyhow, that was afterwards 
his defence. When the pipe was re- 
paired by a diver and the water forced 
back, the eel, or whatever the thing 
was, was gone from the caisson and 
the bodies of my three mates were 
there instead.” 

In the old days, to the terrors of 
water was added that of fire, because 
the interior of the caisson, being of 
wood and designed for merely tem- 
porary uses, occasionally caught fire 
from the effects of the powder explo- 
sion or one of the torches or lamps. 
It is fortunate that electric lighting 
has greatly diminished if it has not 
entirely abolished this evil. 

After all these terrors it is perhaps 
astonishing to be told that any human 
beings can extract pleasure from such 





mal MEN COMING OUT OF AN EMERGENCY LOCK. (Photo an employment, or that caissoning 
would be sought by any considerable 

“There were five of us,” said he, “in the number of men. But the truth is that old 
box when one of my mates named: Jim caissoniers in some way become hardened to 
illed out that he had struck something — the strain of working in three atmospheres, 


1eer with his pick. 
‘Bless me if it ain’t 
live,’ said he. We 
all crept over to see 
what the thing was, 
when it began to 
wriggle and squirm 
| over the caisson 
like a big eel, slap- 
ping one manon the 
It and squirming 
under another’s 
els. Just then 
Jim’s pick again hit 
mething; the 
shts went out, and 
thought he had 

t the wire, and 

re laughing as 
clambered up 
»wards the air- 
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latter to the bottom occupied about five 
days. The caisson itself was sunk close to 
the river-bank, and, the wet sand causing 
great friction, it was found necessary to 
weight it ultimately to such an extent that 
six and a half hundredweight per square 
foot of surface was placed upon the sinking 
caisson. ‘The opening in the side of the 
caisson is for the tunnel to pass through. 

A new use for caissons is to supply the 
foundations for huge buildings in lieu of 
stone. These caissons are of steel and are 
intended to be permanent, for the super- 
structure rests upon them. They are 
smaller, besides; much smaller. Never- 
theless, the work is of an adventurous 
character, and the men who go down 
into the bowels of the earth in these 
caissons not only have to encounter 
thick air and to brave caisson - disease, 
but they have often to withstand intense 
heat. But although in caissoning there 
is a littke more danger than most men 
seek, yet, on the whole, the lot of the 
WATCHING THE GAUGE WHICH SHOWS THE PRESSURE OF THE AIR men who toil below in the “little boxes 5 

From al IN THE CAISSON. (Photo. ~-the pressure-workers—is hardly more 
dangerous, perhaps, than ballooning or 
and can even, in a measure, laugh at caisson- going to sea in an open boat or tunnelling 
disease or “the bends.” It is amazing what through the Alps. 
amount of air-pressure their bodies will ; 
endure ; some have boasted that they 
have stood a pressure of eighty pounds 
to the inch. As the ordinary pressure is 
fifteen pounds to the inch, thircy pounds 
in excess of this is known as “three 
atmospheres ”; and this pressure ensues 
at sixty-five feet below the surface. 
Eighty feet down, the workers in the 
caisson are standing thirty-seven pounds, 
while at one hundred feet the pressure 
is forty-six and a half pounds. Fifty 
pounds is generally regarded as the 
maximum amount that a man can 
endure without being injured, perhaps 
for life. But it all depends, as I have 
said, on the degree of suddenness with 
which the man in the caisson is brought 
into contact with the normal atmosphere 
up above in the air-lock. 

In the appended illustrations a shaft 
caisson may be seen in the act of sinking 
by its own weight. In the other illus- 
trations the weights, consisting of iron 
segments, may be seen. One of these 
is of a caisson sunk for the Blackwall 
Tunnel, and containing the shield or 
engine for boring under the river. The 
filling of this caisson, drawing the shield 
. . ™ . FEELING THE PULSE OF A BOV WHO HAS JUST EMERGED FROM THE 
into it from the dock, and lowering the ~ jyom a) TERRIBLE AIR-PRESSURE OF A CAISSON. | Photo. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AND TORQUIL WERE 

FEEL SMALL. 
S|OW do you think this will 


do, Torquil?” said Irene, 
bruit ye looking up from a_ short 
Ser 


s| paper she was composing for 

—s ¥| the Girls’ Own Garland on 
_ == “‘ How I Amuse Myself in the 
Holidays,” and she proceeded to read aloud : 
“Of course, with so much to occupy us 
we have no time to spend on toys, which, 
Torquil says, are a babyish pursuit——” 

“Except when they’re exact models of 
things,” corrected Torquil. ‘“ There’s some 
sense in them. But none of our toys are 
models ! ” 

Irene accepted the amendment dutifully. 
It took her some little time to get it all 
down. “Would you spell model with two 
‘d’s’ or only one?” she inquired, presently. 

“Two, of course,” said Torquil. “Or 
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A STORY FOR BOYS 


AND GIRLS. 






By F. ANSTEY. 


PART I. 


else, don’t you see, you would have to 
pronounce it ‘modle.’ But I can’t listen to 
any more till I’ve made up my mind how 
much the Isle of Wight ought to count.” 

He was ten and Irene nine, and they were 
sitting opposite one another at the school- 
room table on the top floor of a certain 
London house one afternoon, shortly after 
Christmas. She was engaged in the manner 
already described, while he was copying and 
colouring all the counties of England from 
an atlas before him upon sundry small bits 
of cardboard. 

By-and-by he intended to cut them all 
out and play some sort of game with them. 
He was not quite sure what, because he had 
not invented more than one or two of the 
rules, but it would be something between 
“snap” and “bézique,” and it would have 
the great merit of teaching you geography. 

It will be guessed from this that both 
children were rather more grown up than 
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many children are at their age. They had 
always been encouraged to take an intelligent 
interest in the world’s affairs; their father 
and mother were both serious persons, and 
their governess (or rather Irene’s, for Torquil 
now went to a day-school) was a_highly- 
educated young lady who had distinguished 
herself at Girton. However, Miss Barlow 
was now away for her holidays, so the 
children were left to their own devices, and, 
as we have seen, were enjoying themselves 
in a creditably quiet and sedate fashion ; in 
fact, possibly because they had had curried 
chicken and roly-poly pudding for dinner, 
they were not feeling so alert as usual. 

‘They vaguely heard the “chink-chink- 
chink” of bells from some vehicle passing 
outside, but they were both too absorbed to 
be disturbed by it. Irene was trying to 
remember how she had meant to end that 
sentence about toys, and Torquil was begin- 
ning to realize that, if he was going to colour 
and cut out every separate county in the 
map of England, it would take a longer time 
than he had calculated. He mieA¢ do with- 
out cutting them out, but then they wouldn’t 
fit in like a puzzle, and it wouldn’t make half 
such a good game. 

So they were quite startled when a rich, 


jolly voice from the hearthrug said: “ Why, 


how’s this? Hard at work? In the holi- 
days, too!” for they had not even noticed 
that anyone had entered the room. 

Their visitor was nobody they had ever 
seen before; he was oddly dressed, for 
London, in a big fur cap and driving-gloves, 
and a long green robe edged with fur. He 
had a ruddy, weather-beaten face, with a 
white beard, and the eyes under his heavy 
white eyebrows were blue and sparkling. 

“You don’t mean to say you've been 
naughty ?” he said, but in a tone that showed 
that he would not be greatly shocked if they 
had. 

“We're not very often 
Irene, “and we're not working 
ing ourselves.” 

“So ¢hats your idea of amusing yourselves, 
is it?” said the stranger, after he had looked 
over their shoulders. ‘‘ Of course,” he added, 
‘“‘you’ve guessed who J am.” 

“I’m not quite sure,” said Irene, “ but I 
expect you're one of our uncles, dressed up as 
Father Christmas.” 

“Father Christmas 
Santa Claus.” 

“Well, whoever you are,” said Torquil, 
“we're not a bit frightened, you know.” 

“Frightened ! Of course not. As if any 


naughty,” said 
we're amus- 


indeed ! 


Why, I’m 
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good children could be afraid of old Santa 
Claus, who brings all the toys, and comes 
down the chimneys on Christmas Eve and 
fills your stockings ! ” 

“Not ours,” said Torquil. “We don’t 
hang them out. Mother doesn’t approve of 
our being encouraged to believe things that 
aren’t true. And it isn’t Christmas Eve 
now.” 

“That’s true. But, you see, I’ve been 
driving round leaving presents for all the 
children who were not good enough to have 
theirs at the proper time. Don’t you hear 
my reindeer shaking their bells on the roof ?” 

“We hear bells,” said Torquil, “ but then 
lots of hansom cab-horses have ¢hem.” 

“Cab-horses don’t run along the roofs,” 
remarked the stranger. : 

“No more do reindeer,” replied Torquil. 
“And you can’t have come down the 
chimney /4zs time because there’s a fire.” 

“‘ And, anyhow, you’d be all covered with 
soot,” added Irene. 

The visitor seemed to feel that they were 
having the best of it so far. “I see,” he 
said, “‘ you are uncommonly clever children. 
Too clever to believe in me, at all events !” 

“We don’t believe you’re Santa Claus 
really, because Miss Barlow says there’s no 
such person,” said Irene. 

“Oh, of course, if AZiss Barlow says so. 
But answer me as if I really was Santa Claus. 
Haven't you any toys?” 

“Oh, lots!” said Irene. “ I’ve got a dolls’ 
house, and a farm, and a Noah’s ark, and 
any amount of dolls ; and Torquil has quan 
tities of soldiers, and a theatre, and a grocer’s 
shop, and all sorts of clockwork things.” 

“People will go on giving us them!” 
explained Torquil, in rather an aggrieved 
tone. 

“ And where are all these toys ?.” 

“In the day nursery, somewhere,” said 
Irene. 

“Do you play with them every day?” 

“ Well, no—not exactly every day.” 

“ When did you play with them last ?” 

“I forget,” said Irene, “it’s so long ago. 
You see,” she explained, “’Torquil doesn’t care 
for toys, and I can’t very well play with them 
all by myself.” 

“And so all 
neglected ?” 

“Oh, no--they’re all right. They’re ‘put 
away most carefully, and they’re nearly as 
good as new—except the mechanical tumble! 
we took all the quicksilver out of.” 

“To make a looking-glass with,” put in 
Torquil, “only it wouldn't stick. We 


this time they’ve been 
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found out what made him turn head over 
heels downstairs, though.” 

“ Ah,” said the stranger, “I felt sure the 
toys here were not being properly played 
with. I could tell from the way the smoke 
was coming out of the nursery chimney. So 
I thought I’d stop and look into it. Has it 
never occurred to you,” he went on, gravely, 
“that toys have been created to be played 
with—not to be put on the shelf and taken 
no notice of? Oblige me by going into the 
nursery at once and playing with them.” 

“We can’t go now,” said Torquil, “we're 
too busy—we are readly.” 

“Nonsense! It will 
and do you good too. 
you!” 

* Would you mind going away and not 
bothering?” said Irene, in a politely long- 
suffering tone. “I suppose this is amusing 
vou, but we don’t think it 
at all funny.” 

“At least, you can tell 
me wy you refuse to go in 
and play with the poor 
toys?” Santa Claus insisted. 

“ Because,” replied Tor- 
quil, “if you really want to 
know, we’re a good deal too 
big for that sort of thing 


do the 
Come, 


toys good, 
be off with 
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“Why, so you are,” said 
the visitor, “to be sure. I 
forgot that. Shut your 
eyes tight.” 

“ Why ?” 
Torquil. 

“Because I tell 
you to,” was the 
answer, and both 
the children shut 
their eyes promptly ; 
the stranger might 
be going to give 
them a present—he 
was queer enough 
for anything. 

“Open your eyes !” 
commanded _ their 
visitor, and they 
obeyed — to find 
themselves perched 
on the very edge of their chairs a long way 
from the carpet, and only just able to see each 
other’s heads across an immense stretch of 
tablecloth. At first they could not imagine why 
the table and the tumbler of water, and the 
colour-box and inkstand, had all grown so 


enormous ; but the next moment they saw 
Vol. xxv.—14, 
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asked 
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the reason. The change was in themselves ; 
they had suddenly become no bigger than 
middle-sized dolls ! 

“Oh!” they both cried, in dismay. 
it really zs Santa Claus after all!” 

“Tf you hadn’t been quite so clever,” said 
Santa Claus, “ you would have recognised me 
at once. Now, you see, you are about the 
same size as your toys, so you will be able to 
play with them all the more easily, on equal 
terms.” 

“ But we sha’nt/” protested Torquil. 
“You forget that you’ve made us too small 
to take them out of their boxes even—and 
we're not nearly strong enough to set them 
up!” 

“We never meant that we were too big in 
size, Santa Claus,” urged Irene. “ Please put 
us back again as we were, and we wé#// go in 
and play with them. We promise.” 


“ Then 
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“SANTA CLAUS ONLY LIFTED THEM BOIH VEKY GENTLY 
AND SET THEM DOWN ON THE CARPET.” 


“We can’t even get down from our chairs 
like we are,” added Torquil. 

But Santa Claus only lifted them both 
very gently and set them down on the carpet. 

“T can’t stay with you any longer,” he 
said, opening the door. “Now run away 
into your nursery and enjoy yourselves with 
the toys. You will find them all out of their 
boxes already.” 
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With that Santa Claus disappeared, whether 
up the chimney or not they could not see ; but 
presently, as they stood forlornly on the 
threshold, they heard a cheerful jingle over- 
head, as if the reindeer were delighted to be 
off again. 

“It’s too bad of him to go and leave us like 
this!” said Irene, half crying. “I do think 
Santa Claus is a most disagreeable person !” 

“It shows there are some things Miss 
Barlow doesn’t know,” said Torquil. “ But 
Santa Claus may say what he likes. J not 
going in to play with the beastly toys!” ‘The 
bells chinked more shrilly and nearer again, 
as if the sleigh had turned back. “ At least,” 
continued Torquil, hastily, “only ull tea- 
time.” 

** Oh, what 7s the use of talking about tea ? ” 
cried Irene; “they'll never be able to cut 
bread and butter thin enough for us now /” 
By this time they were out of the schoolroom 
and Torquil, who had hurried on towards a 
row of tall pillars in front, came back looking 
scared. 

“Tt was lucky I looked down,” he said, 
“or I should have walked right over the edge 
of the landing—those big things are the 
banisters. I say, couldn’t we get downstairs 
to the drawing-room and tell mother ?” 

“It would take so long,” objected Irene, 
“and then nurse or Jane or somebody might 
come upstairs and tread on us_ without 
noticing. Besides, even mother couldn’t do 
anything !” 

“No, and there might be visitors calling,” 
agreed Torquil; “and we should feel so 
funny coming in as we are. I suppose we'd 
better do as Santa Claus told us, after all.” 

And he led the way towards the green 
nursery door, which was so high that they 
could not see the top without cricking their 
necks. ‘ There’s another thing Santa Claus 
forgot!” said Irene, with some satisfaction. 
“How are we going to open the door when 
the handle’s all that way up ?” 

“He’s thought of that,” said Torquil, 
gloomily ; “it’s ajar.” 

“We shall never be able to lift all those 
heavy tin soldiers of yours,” complained 
Irene ; “and we shall get so tired !” 

“We must do the best we can,” said 
lorquil. “Then, when Santa Claus comes 
back, we can tell him we /ried, else he may 
keep us like this aways, you know. Come 
along and play.” 

And he squeezed himself through the 
narrow opening first, and Irene followed, 
neither of them at all in the humour for play 
of any kind. 
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CHAPTER II. 


QUEEN CLEMENTINA. 
Except that the ceiling was infinitely 
higher, and the walls, windows, and furniture 
all seemed a long way off and very much 
larger, the nursery looked unchanged. 

Away across the thick, soft drugget Tor- 
quil and Irene made out several objects that, 
in spite of their greatly increased size, they 
knew must be some of the toys they had 
not played with for so long. 

There was a tall red and white mansion 
which Irene recognised as her dolls’ house. 
It was a most superior one, with a staircase 
and doors to every room, but she seldom 
looked into it, naving found that, when the 
furniture was once put in its place, there was 
nothing more to be done with it. 

Close by was the toy theatre, with its 
green glazed calico curtain down. When he 
first had it Torquil had rather liked lighting 
the footlights, winding the curtain up and 
down, and changing the scenery, but the 
play that came with it was too stupid and 
old-fashioned to be worth performing, par- 
ticularly with cardboard characters which 
required to be changed whenever they had 
to strike a fresh attitude. 

A little farther'on were the market, the 
livery stables, the infant school, the Noah’s 
ark, the clockwork railway, and several other 
things which he—and Irene, too, under his 
influence—had long ago voted too babyish 
and unlike what they professed to be to be 
played with by persons with any regard for 
their own dignity. And it puzzled them to 
think how they could possibly play with 
them now. 

“'Torquil,” whispered Irene, “isn’t that 
one of your wooden soldiers over there ? 
He’s nearly as tall as ws now, though.” 

Torquil looked round and saw a wooden 
Grenadier on a round stand, stiffly shouldering 
a bright pink musket. He had a shiny black 
hat, with a yellow half-circle in front, a 
scarlet body shaped exactly lke an urn, 
bright blue trousers, and no trace of any feet 

““He’s out of a box Aunt Margery gave 
me when I was quite a kid,” said Torquil, 
eyeing him with no great favour. “ I’m not 
going to play with Am, anyhow.” 

“But he’s a/ive /” said Irene, with a little 
gasp. “At least, he’s yroving. I do believ 
he’s coming to play with ws /” 

And there was no doubt that the wooden 
soldier was slowly shuffling towards them. 
When he came nearer he called out “ Halt! 
which might have been alarming, seeing that 


he was the very last kind of toy one would 
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have expected to hear any sound from. But 
this warrior’s voice was so high and creaky, 
he had such a slight suggestion of a nose and 
such little dots of eyes, that the effect was 
not particularly terrifying. 

It was odd, to be sure, that anyone with a 
mouth that was a mere dab could speak at 
all; but, after all, that was zs affair, and if 
all the toys were able to move about and 
talk it would certainly 
make it easier to play with 
them. 

The moment they stop- 
ped the soldier squeaked 
‘“* Halt !” once more. 

“We can't halt any 
more than we are halting, 
you know,” said Torquil. 
“What is it you do want ?” 

“TI said ‘Halt,’” said 
the wooden soldier, slowly, 
“because that’s what sen- 
tries say. J’m a sentry.” 
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“If you're going to play at sentries,” said 
Torquil, “ you may as well do it proper/y.” 

“TI am doin’ of it properly,” said the sentry. 
“ Halt!” 

“ No, no,” ‘Torquil corrected. 
ask us to give you the countersign.” 

“You must lend me a pocket first to 


“ Next you 


put it in, then,” said the sentry. “ My 
uniform ain’t got no pockets.” 


“ A countersign isn’t a thing you can put 


I SAID 
WOODEN SOLDIER, SLOWLY, ‘ BECAUSE 
THAT'S WHAT SENTRIES SAY.'” 
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in your pocket,” said Torquil. “You're a 
pretty sentry not to know ¢hat/” 

“You should see the Captin,” said the 
sentry; “he’s prettier than me by a long 
way. He’s got a sword /” 

** But don’t you really know what a counter- 
sign is ?” 

“TI suppose,” said the sentry, doubtfully, 
“it'll be a animal o’ some sort ?” 


‘ 
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One of Torquil’s 
uncles was a soldier, 
so he was rather an 
authority on military 
matters. 

“It’s a word,” he 
explained. “ Any- 
thing will do. Sup- 
pose we say the coun- 
tersign is ‘ coffee- 
pot ’ ? ” 

“JZ don’t mind!” 
said the soldier. “A 
tin cawfy-pot or a 
wooden one?” 

“What does that matter? It isn’t a real 
coffee-pot !” 

“Oh!” said the soldier, his little eyes 
nearly disappearing into his head. ‘“ Then 
it won’t pour out, will it? Still, hand it 
over.” 

“But I tell you it isn’t a thing at all!” 
said Torquil, losing all patience. “ We only 
say ‘ coffee-pot’ because it’s the countersign. 
Then you say ‘ Pass, friends, and all’s well !’” 
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“It ain't all well if you haven’t got no 
cawfy-pot,” replied the wooden soldier. 

“ I’m only trying to show you how to play, 
as you don’t seem to know much about it,” 
said Torquil. 

“I’ve no time to play. I’ve too much 
work to do, / have !” said the sentry. 

“What work do you do?” Torquil asked. 

“Tt’s hard work, 7 can tell you, shoulder- 
ing this here gun mornin’, noon, avd night.” 

“But what’s the good of shouldering it? 
It won't go off.” 

“ It can’t go off,” replied the soldier, squint- 
ing down at the butt. “It’s glued on too 
tight for that.” 

“] mean, it hasn’t got a trigger or a barrel 

you couldn't shoot anybody with it.” 

“T never want to shoot nobody,” said the 
wooden soldier, “so it’s good enough for me.” 

“Are all the others as st—— I mean, 
like you ?” inquired Irene. 

“They do say I’m the brightest and 
smartest of the lot,” replied the sentry. 
“But then I’ve been more careful of my 
varnish, or there was more of it, I dunno 
which.” 

“There must be somebody here who can 
talk sense,” said Torquil, in despair. 

“ Isn’t there ?” 

“ There’s the Prime Minister—the 
Lord High 
Ackerobat, you 
know — Ae talks 
sense, leastwise, 
so I’m told. And 
he could turn 
head over heels 
all down a flight 
of steps once— 
his ‘ career,’ as 
they call it. Won- 
derful head he 
has !” 

“Well, we 
might just go and 
see him,” said 
Irene. “ Where 
és he ?’ 

“ Sitting over 
there, on the 
bottom step of 
his career. Look 
here, I'll come 
along and _ intro- 
duce you to him.” 

“No, you needn’t trouble, thank yout,” 
said Irene, hurriedly. 

“No trouble at all,” said he. 
nothing particular to do.” 


“Tve 
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“If you were a rea/ sentinel,” said Torquil, 
“you’d be punished if you deserted your 
post.” 

“ Then it’s your opinion as I'd better stay 
where I am ?” he asked. 

“ Much better !” said Irene, very decidedly. 
“We can find the way quite well for our- 
selves.” 

“Of all the silly idiots I ever met,” re- 
marked Torquil, as they went on, “ that 
sentry is the very silliest !” 

“Ves,” said Irene, “I’m glad we got 
out of being introduced by Asm. Though, 
after all,” she added, “I suppose it’s rather 
wonderful for a wooden soldier to have sense 
enough to be even an sazo7.” 

“T don’t see why we should be expected 
to play with idiots,” said Torquil. “Look! 
That must be the Lord High Acrobat, Irene, 
and I suppose those steps are his ‘career.’ 
It zs the tumbler Cousin Alice gave us—the 
one we took all the quicksilver out of. He’s 
not much like a Lord High Anything !” 

The tumbler had already seen them and 
risen to meet them. They had always 


thought him a quaint-looking figure, with his 
narrow, salmon-pink face (which had only a 


“THE TUMSLER HAD ALREADY SEEN THEM. * 


shade more expression than that of a 
monkey on a stick), his thin arms and 
broad, flat hands, and bent legs ending 
in feet which stuck out as much behind 
as before, like a towel-horse’s ; but now that 
he was as tall as themselves he naturally 
seemed quainter-looking than ever. 
He was dressed in a kind of bathing 
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costume of bright emerald green, with a sort 
of apron and square cap of crimson, and he 
advanced towards them with little hops and 
slides, like a great, ugly bird. 

“May I ask,” he began, “who you are 
and what is your business in these parts ?” 

Irene, rather relieved to find that he did 
not appear to recognise them, explained that 
they had been sent in by Santa Claus, and 
that the wooden sentry had told them that 
the Lord High Acrobat was a person of great 
sense. 

“No!” said the Lord High Acrobat ; “ did 
he really, though? That was very kind 
of him—very kind indeed ! 
markably intelligent fellow. 
noticed it.” 

“We didn’t have much talk with him,” said 
Irene, feeling suddenly inclined to laugh. 

“Oh, he’s very sharp. In fact,” said the 
Lord High Acrobat, meditatively, “I’ve 
serious thoughts of making him a General.’ 
And he peered at them as if to see what 
they thought of the idea. 

“That would be rather sudden from being 
only a private,” said Torquil. “And don’t 
generals have to ride on horseback ?” 

“Oh, there’s an india-rubber horse he 
could have. as far as ¢hat goes. It’s lost 
most of its wind, but he wouldn’t mind 
that,” said the Lord 
High Acrobat. 

“But how could he 
get on it, when his legs 
are just a solid block ?” 

“He could lead it 

about, and no one 
would know that he 
hadn’t just got off. 
However, it certainly 
is a drawback. I must 
think about it. As 
Prime Minister,” he 
said, importantly, “I 
have a great deal to 
think about.” 

“You mean things 
like politics, I sup- 
pose?” said Torquil: 

“T could think 
about politics too, I 
dare say, if I knew 
what they were.” 

“ Why, politics ———” 
began Torquil, and 
then he found that he 
wasn’t very clear him- 
self what politics were 
exactly. 


3ut he’s a re 
I dare say you 
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“ They’re the things Prime Ministers have 
to manage.” 

“Then I’ve no doubt I’ve managed them 
in my time. I used to be very energetic. 
You see this career of mine—four steps and 
a little drawer underneath to retire to? 
Well, you'll hardly believe it, but in my prime 
I thought nothing of standing on the pedestal 
at the top and turning back somersaults down 
to the bottom. I can’t do it wow, though. 
Why, is more than I can tell you.” 

Torquil and Irene could have told him, 
but they thought, on the whole, they had 
better not. 

“And so you are recommended here,” he 
continued, “by our old friend and patron, 
Santa Claus. But for him we should none 
of us be where we are now, and I have 
much pleasure in welcoming you—not only 
on my own behalf, but in the name of my 
most gracious Sovereign Lady, the Queen.” 

“So you’ve a Queen here ?” said Irene, 
with more interest. 

“TI should think so,” said the Prime 
Minister, “ and a grand Queen sheis! Why, 
she can shut her eyes whenever she lies down, 
and she’s taller than any of us. Dear me!” 
he broke off, looking round. ‘“ Here comes 
Her Majesty out for a walk, with all the 
Court! It’s the first time I’ve ever known 


“HER MAJESTY OUT FOR A 
WALK. 
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her to take any exercise. If she should con- 
descend to speak to you, don’t be foe over- 
awed !” 

And, either from respect or because he lost 
his balance, he suddenly threw himself for- 
ward on his hands, as the Queen approached 
with a kind of majestic toddle, followed by a 
train of courtiers and maids of honour. 

Irene was not in the least overawed. Why 
should she be, when the Queen was only her 
best doll Clementina? If it pleased her to 
pretend to be a Queen, she must ; but Irene 
felt rather ashamed that any doll of hers 
should make such an exhibition of herself, 
especially before Torquil, who she knew had 
but a poor opinion of dolls already. 

For poor Clementina’s Court was a very 
queer one indeed. The ladies composing it 
were chiefly Dutch, with a_ sprinkling of 
china and composition dolls, none of them 
remarkable for personal beauty. As for the 
courtiers, they were simply ordinary ninepins. 
Or, rather, not gute ordinary, for they were 
less stiff than the rest of their kind. They 
bent their long necks with deferential courtesy 
to their partners as they shuffled by their 
sides, and each of their round heads, which 
had even less features and expression than 
the wooden sentry’s, wore a shadowy but 
amiable simper. 

Clementina evidently did not recognise 
Irene any more than the others had done, 
but this was only natural, as it was a long 
time since she had seen her, and, besides, 
Irene was now smaller than Clementina. 
But she was most gracious as soon as the 
Lord High Acrobat (who was upright again) 
presented the children as friends of Santa 
Claus. 

“Jsn’t Santa Claus a 
gentleman?” she said. 
fond of him ?” 

It was as well, perhaps, that she did not 
wait for their reply. “ I’m Queen here,” she 
informed them. “I don’t know why 
except that I’m taller, and cleverer, and more 
beautiful than all the others, and the only 
one that can shut my eyes. But I’m not at 
all proud, and you mustn’t be in the least 
afraid of me. I’m sure we shall be tre- 
mendous friends. Do tell me your names ?” 

“Oh, those won't do at all,” she cried, 
when she had heard them. “I must invent 
some really nice names for you. Keep 
quite still everybody, while I think.” 

And the whole Court waited expectantly 
while she closed her eyes. 

“T’ve done!” she announced, at last. 
“ They’re such beauties! You,” she said, to 


dear, kind old 


“Aren't you very 
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Irene, “shall be ‘ Buffidella,’ and you,” she 
added, to Torquil, “shall be ‘ Chipsitop.’ 
There now |” 

“What readiness!” exclaimed all the 
Ninepins, wagging their bulbs of heads. 
“ What extraordinary powers of invention !” 

“ And so suitable, too,” added the Dolls of 
honour. 

“IT cannot imagine,” cried the Lord High 
Acrobat, “how your Majesty can think of 
such things !” 

“Of course you can't,” said the Queen, 
“when I hardly know myself. I shut my 
eyes, and suddenly the names came. And | 


’ 


gtve them to you,” she added to Torquil and 


Irene ; “they’re your very own—to keep!” 

“What queenly generosity!” chorussed 
the Ninepins, “to give away two such names 
as that !” 

“They ought to be grateful ; indeed, they 
ought!” the Dolls of honcur declared. 

Privately Irene thought her own name 
much nicer, and she did not dare to look at 
Torquil, for she guessed what he must be 
feeling. And, indeed, Torquil was fuming 


secretly at being called “Chipsitop,” which 
he probably considered “just the sort of 
duffing name a doll wou/d think of.” 

“Of course, you must come to the Royal 
high tea to-night,” Clementina babbled on. 


“Or, as it’s such a special occasion, suppose 
we call it a State banquet and have out the 
best Britannia metal service, and be as 
grand as possible! And—J know—we'll 
have a Court ball afterwards. We all seem 
so lively and active, somehow, that we're 
sure to enjoy ourselves !” 

“I’m afraid,” said Irene, “that we're 
neither of us dressed for a party” (“and we 
couldn’t put on our party things vow if we 
had them!” she thought to herself with a 
pang). 

“Oh, ¢hat’s of no consequence,” said 
Clementina ; “I shall go dressed as I am, 
and so will everybody. Rut you must have 
somewhere to live in. You'd better stay at 
the palace,” and she pointed to the red and 
white dolls’ house. “I never use it myself, 
because I’m a little too big for it, and | 
prefer the drawer. But I'll tell the Caretaker 
Royal to see that you’re comfortable.” 

And she waddled away smiling, and the 
Court followed her. 

“T suppose,” said Irene, “ we'd better go 
and ask to see our rooms. As it’s going to 
be a State banquet we ought at least to wash 
our hands for it.” 

“TI don’t see why,” grumbled Torquil ; “1 
bet none of ¢hem will!” 
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However, he consented to go to the dolls’ 
house, and they were admitted by the Care- 
taker Royal, who was, as a matter of fact, 
the gentleman doll. Irene knew him at 
once by his neat little china head with its 
fair hair (not real hair, but painted) parted 
down the middle, his black velvet coat and 
ereen bow, his shirt front with a very large 
vilt stud in it, and check trousers. 


“VERY opD! 


It was a new and curious experience to 
find herself being shown up the stairs of her 
own dolls’ house, which was in a wofully 
dusty state. She and Torquil were given 
vo rooms on the top floor, the nursery and 

bedroom, both extremely untidy. “I 
nember now,” thought Irene, “those two 
» Grahams were playing with it that after- 
yn they came to tea.” 

“But there’s a nice fire in each room,” 

d the Caretaker Royal. 

“Could we have a 

ene asked. 

“Certainly,” said the Caretaker Royal. 
“'There’s a kettle somewhere, and it’s prob- 
ably boiling. I think you'll find it in the 
cradle with the baby.” 


little hot water?” 
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“With the baby!” exclaimed Irene, and 
rushed into the nursery to rescue the un- 
happy infant. 

To her horror the kettle was in the cradle, 
but the baby didn’t seem to be incon- 
venienced by it, perhaps because the kettle 
was ‘quite cold. “Very odd!” said the 
Caretaker, when she called his attention to 
the fact ; “it was boiling when it was dought, 


SAID THE CARETAKER.” 


I know. 


Why not try putting it on the fire ? 
I fancy you can make a kettle boil that way, 
sometimes.” 

“ Not on his fire,” said Torquil, “ because, 


you see, it’s only red tinsel.’ 

“It does very well for a fire,” replied the 
Caretaker Royal, ‘and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if, when you’ve put the kettle on, you 
got something that will do very well for hot 
water.” 

Then, after courteously begging them to 
let him know if there was anything else 
they required, he bowed himself out, and 
they heard him falling down two flights of 
stairs in a quiet, unassuming manner, as a 
gentleman should. 

They had to do without washing their 
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hands after all, for there was no cold water 
even, nor soap, nor towels. 

“Well,” said Torquil, disgustedly, as he 
went to the nursery window, “ if ¢#zs is what 
Santa Claus calls ‘ playing with our toys,’ I 
wish he’d mind his own business ! ” 

“1 wouldn't lean /o hard against the wall 
if I were you,” said Irene. “I’m almost sure 
those Graham children forgot to fasten the 
hook. It ¢s rather queer being here like this, 
isn’t it?” 

“Queer? It’s downright beastly !” said 
Torquil. “Why, these things seem to think 
they’re just the same as us. And they're all 
so jolly silly !” 

“ They can’t help it, I suppose,” said Irene. 
“We must be as nice to them as we can.” 

“T don’t see why I should be nice to a 
Ninepin !” grumbled Torquil. “ And then, 
that Clementina of yours! The calm cheek 
of her telling us she’s Queen here, and call- 
ing me ‘ Chipsitop !’ 

“T know. And me ‘ Buffidella!’” said 
Irene, hardly knowing whether to laugh or to 
cry. “Still, we must put up with it as long 
as we can. And, after all, there’s the 
banquet.” 

“Yes, there’s “hat. I don’t mind how 
silly they are if they'll only give us some 
decent grub. I’m getting hungry. But what 
will they give us, do you suppose ?” 

“IT don’t know. But they wouldn’t call it 
a banquet if there wasn’t plenty to eat and 
drink, wou/d they ?” 

“Oh, you never know—with dolls!” said 
Torquil, gloomily ; and just then the Care- 
taker Royal tumbled upstairs to announce 
that a guard of honour had called to escort 
them to the banqueting-hall. 

So they went down and found the chief 
Ninepin (who was distinguished by having a 
small knob on the top of his head) waiting 
for them with four wooden soldiers, so like 
their friend the sentry that for all they knew 
he might be one of them. 

“ Allow me to conduct you to the Royal 
table !” said the chief Ninepin, ceremoniously ; 
and they followed him, with two wooden 
soldiers stumping along on either side of 
them. 

“Do you know, my dear young friends,” 
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remarked the Ninepin, as he led the way, 
“that you may consider yourselves highly 
favoured—very highly favoured indeed ?” 

“May we?” said Torquil, who rather 
resented being addressed by a Ninepin as his 
“dear young friend.” ‘“ Why ?” 

“ Because,” the Ninepin replied, very 
solemnly, “this is the very first time Her 
Majesty has ever had a banquet for anybody. 
And it’s the best dinner-service, too !” 

“Oh!” said Torquil, without showing any 
signs of being impressed. “But what is 
there going to be to eat ?” 

“What is there going to be to eat?” said 
the Ninepin. “ Why, the banquet !” 

“Will there be roast turkey and plum- 
pudding and mince-pies ?” asked Torquil. 

“'That’s not what /should call a banquet,” 
sad the Ninepin. 

“Well, what would you call a banquet ?” 

The Ninepin considered a little. “I 
should call it a danguet,” he said at last, and 
seemed to think that settled the question. 
“IT hope,” he added, with some anxiety, 
“that you both know how to sit at table—it 
would be so awkward if you didn’t.” 

“This isn’t the frs¢ time we’ve been to a 
party !” replied Torquil, with his nose in the 
air. ‘I dare say we shall do it quite as well 
as you.” 

“You must try and do it deffer,” said the 
Ninepin, “a great dea/ better. Because, you 
see, / can’t sit down at a//.” 

“I'm glad of that,” whispered Irene to 
Torquil. “I was so afraid I might have to 
sit next him, and-I Anxow I should laugh if he 
talked to me much.” 

* J shouldn't,” said ‘Torquil, who was not 
so ready as Irene to see the comic side of 
things. “I should tell. him to shut his 
stupid head.” 

Here the Ninepin looked round. “ Prepare 
yourselves,” he said. “We are now about to 
enter the banqueting-hall. You will naturally 
feel a little nervous at first, but that won't 
matter so long as you're not too shy to 
answer the Queen when she speaks to you.’ 

“Thank you,” said Irene, demurely, -7 
don’t think we shall be so shy as all haz.” 

And with this she and Torquil prepared to 
follow their conductor into the hall. 


(Zo be continued.) 





The Logan Rock. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 


By PERcy 


4 N the opinion of many capable 
judges, the parish of St. Levan, 
in Cornwall, exceeds every 
other parish in the county for 
bold and romantic scenery. 
Chief amongst its attractions 

is the magnificent headland known as 
‘Trereen Dinas, or, in the present idiom of 
the country, Castle Treryn. This promon- 
tory juts out into the sea in a succession of 
huge granite towers and obelisks; and at 
the summit of one of these massive piles 
rests what is perhaps the most remarkable 
natural monument in England—the _far- 
famed Logan Rock. 

The early record of this immense block of 
granite is shrouded in the mists of prehistoric 


times. Learned authorities have speculated 


A REMARKABLE 


NATURAL MONUMENT. 


COLLINS. 


incredible as it may seem, this vast rock, 
probably weighing about ninety tons, was 
one day hurled from its place by the unaided 
efforts of a British Naval officer and a few of 
his jolly tars. 

A century ago the Logan, or Rocking, 
Stone was remarkable for the ease with 
which its vast bulk might be swayed to 
and fro. So accurate was its poise that a 
hand-push was sufficient to set it in motion. 
Yet its shape was so well adjusted to the 
rocky platform on which it rested that no 
amount of rocking permanently affected its 
equilibrium. 

In these old days it was the boast of 
enthusiastic Cornishmen that for all its easy 
motion the overthrow of the Logan by fair 
means was an impossibility. Dr. Borlase, 
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THE LOGAN IN 1818, SHOWING BALANCE OF ROCK AS COMPARED WITH THE PRESENT DAY. 
From an Old Print in possession of the Author. 


upon its possible religious origin. Upon its 
hoary summit Druid priests may have per- 
formed the awful rite of human sacrifice. 
But modern interest centres chiefly about 
the authentic history of the Logan. For, 
Vol. xxv. —1§ 


in particular, went so far as to say of the 
stone that “the extremities of its base are at 
such a distance from each other, and so well 
secured by their. nearness to the stone which 
it stretches itself upon, that it is morally 
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impossible that any lever or, indeed, force 
(however applied in a mechanical way) can 
remove it from its present situation.” 

Now, at that time, in the interests of 
fishing and excise, a sloop of war was 
stationed off the Cornish coast. The vessel 
was commanded by a young officer of good 
family, and these overstrong expressions as 
to the stability of the Logan seem to have 
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Thus, then, was the Logan overthrown. 
The gallant officer had achieved what had 
been declared impossible by the highest 
authority that Cornwall could produce. But 
whatever may have been his feelings of 
satisfaction they must have been seriously 
damped by the manner in which the news of 
his exploit was received by the populace. 

The Logan Rock constituted the chief 





THE REPLACEMENT OF THE 


LOGAN ON 2ND NOVEMBER, 


From an Old Print, photographed by R. H. Preston, Penzance} 


Perhaps he 


piqued this young man’s vanity. 
judged it a reflection upon the prowess of 
the British Navy that the word “impossible ” 
should be voiced in the hearing of its local 


representative. Be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that on the 8th day of April, 1824, he 
assembled a dozen of his seamen, and 
landed at Castle Treryn with the intention 
of showing the good people of Cornwall 
what the British Navy could do. 

By the application of their united strength 
the seamen threw the Logan into such ex- 
treme oscillations that the giant rock at last 
slid from its horizontal base and thundered 
into a chasm below. But for this fortunate 
check in its wild plunge, it would have been 
precipitated into the sea. 


attraction of the district, and the villagers of 
Treryn derived no small part of their sub 
sistence from acting as guides to tourists and 
sightseers. The loss of the rock meant to 
many of them the loss of a livelihood. Small 
wonder, then, that popular feeling ran high. 
Threats were whispered, fears began to be 
entertained for the. lieutenant’s life, and 
eventually a meeting of the magistrates and 
landed proprietors was called with a view to 
representing the affair to the Government. 
But the lieutenant was an honourable and 
worthy man. Filled with remorse at the 
mischief occasioned by his thoughtless act, 
he resolved—-if the feat were possible—to 
replace the Logan at no matter what personal 


cost. 





THE LOGAN ROCK. 


Through the agency of influential friends 
his case was placed before the Lords of the 
Admiralty, with the result that a loan of 
machinery was obtained from Devonport 
Dockyard. A public subscription was also 
instituted, and the work of replacement was 
commenced in earnest. 

The undertaking proved even more arduous 
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flags and handkerchiefs, men shouted and 
fired feux de joie ; and with these evidences of 
popular rejoicing the Logan was placed in its 
old position, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

But the old rocking proclivities, on which 
its historic fame rested, proved to be sadly 
diminished. The central point on which 





THE LOGAN 


From a Photo. by) 


than had been anticipated. A small army of 
labourers were assembled on the spot. No 
fewer than thirteen capstans, innumerable 
chains and blocks, and a veritable forest of 
scaffolding were applied. Yet it was not 
until the second day of November that the 
Logan was at length swung back to its 
original resting-place. 

Che final scene of this interesting operation 
was witnessed by thousands of spectators 
from all parts of the country. Women waved 


ROCK TO-DAY. 


[R. H. Preston, Penzance. 


the rock stood had become much worn. 
Perhaps, too, there may have been some slight 
alteration in its position. In any case, it is 2 
fact that, whereas in the old days a touch 
would set the Logan swinging, it now needs 
the concentrated effort of a strong man to 
stir it. 

An interesting point in connection with 
the history is that the officer responsible for 
the overthrow of the Logan was Lieutenant 
Goldsmith— nephew of the poet. 





Curiosities. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.} 


adapted to his novel 





SHOWED BELOW 


THE WINTER HAS COMING PEOPLES WANT TO KEEP WARM 


I DEAL BELOW MENTIONED FUELS PROUGHT 
DIRECTLY FROM MINES AND SALE AT FEW PROFITED PRICES 


purpose with great 
ingenuity. The fun- 
nels are drain-pipes, 
painted regulation 
buff; the fighting- 
tops on the masts are 
ordinary tin basins ; 
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the guns are wood, 
and the superstructure 
canvas. Everything 
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WILL BE PROMPTLY DELIVER TO YOUR COMMAN DED PLACE 


the interior and fire 
Royal sa'ute (of 
the 
proudest ship in the 
Navy.” — Mr. J. L. 
Moore, 67, Eglantine 
Avenue, Belfast. 


YOKOHAMA. 








“THE WINTER HAS COMING.” 

** Here is an amusing post-card which I picked up 
in Yokohama. Mr. K. Morikawa is an enterprising 
gentleman, and has had cards such as the one I send 
printed and distributed broadcast among English- 
speaking residents in the town. The ‘ English as she 
is wrote’ is decidedly quaint.”—Mr. Henry Russell, 
P.O. Box 82, Yokohama. 


A CLEVER COASTGUARDSMAN. 
**This warship was constructed hy a coastguards- 
man on the Helen’s Bay station, co. Down, in 
honour of the Coronation. The materials were 
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A NEW “GAME”! 

** Have your readers heard of a new game started 
since the South African War? All that is required is 
a fair-sized garden with plenty of corners. The 
competitors—-usually two—are armed with revolvers 
loaded with cartridges, the ball being replaced with 
pellets of flour or chalk. The game consists in the 
art of taking cover, and the winner is the man who 
obtains, or rather receives, the /as¢ number of marks ! 
In the illustration the top man is obviously more 
exposed than the lower, who, however, has to use his 
left hard.”-—Mr. G. M. Lowe, Castle Hill House, 
Lincoln. 


Copyright, 1903, by George Newnes, Limited. 





CURIOSITIES. 


AN IMPROVISED DIVING-SUIT. 

**On the 25th day of November, 1901, the U.S. 
transport Wright ran full speed on an uncharted 
reef off the coast of Samar, and immediately filled 
and sank to about the level of her main deck. While 
waiting for a wrecking outfit to arrive from the 
Cavité Navy Yard, our second assistant engineer, Mr. 
James B. Harlow, improvised a diving-suit, using 
a binnacle cover for the helmet and an ordinary 
brake deck pump for an air pump. The air was 
supplied to the helmet by a fifty-foot length of one- 
inch hose, connected with the pump by reducers 
and to a fitting brazed into the 
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grasp. He was then hauled out, and quickly marched 
off to the police - station. The policemen had 
retired, and were waiting for him at the top of 
the landing-stage, behind the men who are pulling 
out the fugitive. This curious incident took place 
at Liverpool.”—Mr. R. H. Brinton Butler, 3, Grove 
Road, Leytonstone. 
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“HAND-SPRING PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

**Do you care for this snap-shot which I took of 
two friends of mine doing a hand-spring off the edge 
of a roof?”—-Mr. J. W. Pepper, Kerridge’s Hotel, 
Dunbar, N.B. 


= = 





helmet. The suit was success- 
fully used and the damage to 
the ship’s bottom located before 
the arrival of the wrecking outfit, 
which subsequently raised the 
vessel. The photograph of Mr. 
Harlow and his unique diving- 
suit was taken after the ship had 
been raised and towed to Manila, 
P.I.”— Jj. D. Harrover, Chief 
Engineer, U.S.A. transport 
Wright, Manila. 


“FROM THE FRYING-PAN 
INTO THE FIRE.” 

‘“*The facts about this photo- 
graph are as follows: The gentle- 
man in the water had been trying 
to escape the police, and was 
evidently under the impression 
that if he dived into the water 
he would be safe from capture, 
so in he dived. Eventually he 
came to the surface, for a breath 
of fresh air no doubt, whereupon 
the policemen threw him a life- 
buoy, which he condescended to 
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CURIOUS ILLUSION. 

** Though this photograph might, at first sight, be 
taken for that of a mountain, it is in reality nothing 
more than a red-hot burning haystack at a farm fire 
in this village, which occurred a short time ago. The 
post on the right, which has the appearance of the trunk 
of a tree, is an old gate-post. With a slight stretch of 
imagination the d@ééris at the foot of the * mountain’ 
might be taken for a row of small houses.”—Mrs. 
Stanley Stubbs, The Cottage, Ickham, near Dover. 

A QUEER OVERCOAT. 

** Suspended by a short silken rope from the 
nether side of the stringer of a board fence, I found a 
chrysalis about two inches in length. In its secluded 
corner it looked like a bit of rubbish. Hanging from 
the lower end was a curled bit of leaf which, no 
doubt, was intended to mislead hungry birds. Sup- 
posing it to be a silkworm, I carefully pulled it from 
its attachment, when, to my great surprise, I found 
that it had not a silken coat sufficient to conceal its 
body. A few yards distant was a clump of willows, 
from which about seventy-five pieces of twig as 
thick as a knitting-needle, 
and from one-fourth to 
one-half inch in length, 
were cut and taken ; each 
stick was glued to the 
body, giving the appear- 
ance of a South Sea 
Islander in his home-made 
suit of weeds. Either the 
worm itself or some 
friendly assistant had 
selected the location, had 
considered the proximity 
of the willow, had mea- 
sured the proper length of 
each stick, and had car- 
ried each piece by wing 
or on foot. An amateur 
entomologist assures me 
that the worm made his 
own coat, but, the reader 
will ask, how can he con- 
vey himself with such a 
clumsy coat on his back 


and hang himself by threads from his silken under-coat? 
Besides, he would no longer have had legs with which 
to walk, and the sticks must have been brought one 
atatime. ‘Who made that wooden shroud ?’ is the 
question.” — Mr. A. N. Moyer, Kansas City, Kansas. 


MARVELLOUS FEAT. 

‘This is not a photograph of a madman rushing 
into‘a crowd ; it is simply a snap-shot of Bedini, the 
young English juggler, in his act of catching on a 
fork, held in the teeth, a turnip dropped from a great 
height. Bedini, while performing at one of the local 
variety houses, agreed to do the trick, and a bet 
was made between the manager and a man about 
town. The feat was to be accomplished in three trials, 
but it took ten before the young juggler harpooned the 
turnip. Mr. Bedini has performed the trick in New 
York, Chicago, and other large cities, but after his 
performance in San Francisco he acknowledged that 
it was the severest strain he was ever put to. The 


turnip was dropped from the main cornice of the 
highest building in town, a distance of two hundred 
and ninety feet above the side-walk. The fact of 
the wind blowing half a gale and the sun being 
directly in his eyes was the cause of Mr. Bedini’s not 
catching the turnip at the first or second drop. The 
camera caught him just as he was about to spear the 
turnip. The point of the fork may be seen just above 
his shoulder, and the turnip is just beneath it. It fell 
close to the crowd, causing quite a jam against the 
building. The shock of the turnip as it reaches the fork 
is equal to two hundred and fifty pounds weight, and 
its speed is estimated at ninety miles an hour.”—Mr 

Arthur M. Lewis, 925, Hyde Street, San Francisco. 
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A LIFE-SAVING BROOCH. 

**T am sending you the photo. of a brooch made 
from a penny-piece of this year’s coinage. Our little 
maid-servant was wearing it when strolling by a 
small fair at Dover, where the usual merry-go-rounds, 
shooting-targets, etc., were in full swing. A mis- 
directed bullet struck the brooch, grazing the skin of 
her neck as it glanced off. The indentation is much 
more apparent than it appears in the picture. The 
centre plate shows the coin vertically. The bullet is 
the size of an ordinary marble, and had it not been 
for the brooch she has reason to think that her life 
would have been sacrificed.”—Mr. B. A. Igglesden, 
23, Randolph Gardens, Dover. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY MUSHROOM. 

“This marvellous mushroom grew in the cellar of 
a saloon in this city. It flourished where the drip- 
pings of beer fell from the saloon above to the cellar 
and attained full growth in six 
days from the spawn, which is a 
piece of rotten wood eight inches 
long. It has one hundred and 
forty-two stems tu it, some of them 
growing right through each other 
and developing on the other side. 
It looked very much like an octo- 
pus or sea-devil, and was as white 
as a lily when found, though it 
dried up in two days. Botanical 
experts pronounce it a rarity, and 
say they never heard of anything 
like it.’— Mr. F. K. Syman, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE. 

“* Whilst a game of. billiards 
was in progress recently at the 
White Hart Hotel, Clapton, one 
of the players accidentally knocked 
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a tumbler off the mantélpiece and 
threw the broken pieces of glass 
into the fire. Nothing more was 
thought of the matter until the 
next morning, when, on the 
cinders being removed from the 
fireplace, the extraordinary object 
seen in the photograph was dis- 
covered. It is a solid piece of 
glass, in which is firmly embedded 
‘ what has the appearance of being 
a whole clay pipe. The latter is, however, in two 
pieces, which had also been thrown into the fire 
during the evening, but as to when or by whom no 
one seems to know. The grate being a large one, 


it is rather curious that the two objects should 
have come into such close contact at all, especially 
as the fire was stirred and made up several times 
during the evening ; but that the position taken up 


by the pieces of pipe in the molten glass should have 
approached so near to their original form is, to say 


the least of it, remarkable.”’—Mr. C. Packe, 11, 
Mount Pleasant Lane, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


A MUTILATED BANK-NOTE. 

‘*I beg to forward this photograph, taken by 
myself, of a New Zealand bank-note. It shows how 
far banks are prepared to go in cashing notes which 
have been mutilated almost beyond recognition. The 
full value was paid to the holder. This note had been 
burnt, and the fragments were collected and gummed 
on to a sheet of paper.”—Mr. H. P. Mourant, care 
of Bank of New South Wales, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 
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A CIGAR-BAND PLAQUE. 

**This unique plaque is made by gumming the 

labels and bands of various brands of cigars over the 

surface of a common white dinner-plate. The centre 

is the coat of arms taken from a cigar-box; the 

inner ring is made of the bands of Non Plus Ultra 

cigars ; the middle ring of the labels of Stars and 

Stripes tobacco ; and the outer ring of the bands of 

Regalia cigars.”—Mr. W. Metherell, 23, William 
Street, Herne Bay, Kent. 

CUCUMBER GROWING IN A BOTTLE. 

** This curiosity is from the kitchen garden of Mr. 

Frederick W. Giddings, a resident of Hartford, Con- 

necticut. The 

cucumber was 

placed in the 

bottle when about 

two inches long 

and left attached 

to the vine. The 

soil being fertile 

and other condi- 

tions favourable, it 

ripened in a little 

over a fortnight, 


attaining a length of eight and a half 
inches and a diameter of two and a half 
inches, completely closing the neck of the 
bottle, so that rain-watercoliected during 
its growth will not leak out even though 
the bottle be inverted.”.—Mr. R. D. 
Stevens, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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A CURIOUS SIGNBOARD. 

**I send you a snap-shot of an ancient signboard 
recently ‘dug out’ at Padstow, and now in the 
possession of Mr. Burton, the proprietor of ‘ The 
at Falmouth. It may be of 
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interest to your readers, as the spelling of the words 
gives a good impression of the standard of education 
about two centuries ago.”—Mr. R. Udy, Sunnyside, 
Ellerton Road, Surbiton. 

PRIMITIVE SORTING-OFFICE. 

**This photograph was taken quite recently in 
Sussex, and shows two postmen busily engaged sort- 
ing the midday letters by the roadside, which is done 
in all weathers within three miles of Arundel. Who 
would believe that so primitive a ‘ sorting-office ’ still 
exists in the twentieth century ?’”—Mr. G. H. Henty, 
Avisford, Arundel, Sussex. 

















“IT HEARD THE CRACK AND MY HORSE GAVE A CONVULSIVE SPRING.” 


(See page 133.) 





